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PART I. 


Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly gliding, o’er the azure realm 
In gilded trim the gallant vessel goes, 
Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 


CHAPTER I. 


*GILDED 


HAT ‘fine feathers make fine 

birds’ is so self-evident an adage 
as to admit of no dispute by the 
most argumentative of cavillers; 
but that fine feathers make happy 
birds is a different story altogether, 
and one which will bear a con- 
siderable amount of discussion pro 
and con. 

Up two pair of stairs in yonder 
large London house, poised over a 
box of fragrant mignionette, and 
commanding the comparatively ex- 
tensive view of the square gardens, 
hangs a shining gilt bird-cage, with 
bath and sanded floor complete ; 
me for exercise, trays for 

empseed and other delicacies, a 
graceful festooning of groundsel, 
and a lump of white sugar between 
the bars. Prison, forsooth! it’s a 
pee ; and would its inmate, that 

right yellow canary-bird, sing so 
loudly, think you, if she wasn’t 
happy? Don’t we know that the 
bravest voice and the noisiest laugh 
are unerring indicators of hearts- 
ease and content? At least the 
world is well satisfied to take them 
as such ; and surely plenty of bird- 
seed, and sand, and groundsel, and 
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white sugar, are an equivalent for 
that imaginary blessing which men 
term liberty. "Tis a sad heart that 
sighs for the ‘wings of a dove ;’ the 
canary don’t want any wings, she 
has no use even for her own glossy 
yellow pair; and for liberty, wh 
she wouldn’t know what to do wit 
it if she had it. "Tis only on a day 
like this, when the May sunshine 
bursts forth into somewhat of 
summer warmth, when the tender 
green leavés, as yet unsmirched b 
London smoke, quiver in the breath 
of spring, and the fleecy clouds 
dance against the blue sky even 
over Belgrave-square, that the cage 
looks a little narrow and confined, 
that the vagrant life of yonder 
dirty sparrow appears somewhat 
enviable. It must be joyful to be 
free to perch on the area-railings, 
or to sip from the muddy kennel, 
and twitter away ‘at will over 
chimney and house-top, into the 
fragrant hedgerows and sunny fields 
of the pleasant country. But then 
he is but acommon sparrow, after 
all, and she is a delicate canary— 
noblesse oblige indeed in many more 
ways than one. 
A 
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What thinks her high-born mis- 
tress, the Lady Gertrude, an earl’s 
sister and a sovereign’s god-child ? 
With the wholesome fear of Burke 
and Debrett before my eyes, I sup- 
press the proper name of the noble 
maiden. Shall I involve myself in 
an action for libel at the suit of a 
distinguished family? Shall I 
pander, to the morbid taste of 
that numerous and_ respectable 
class who make it their especial 
study to identify the persons of the 
aristocracy and chronicle their 
deeds? Vade retro—be it far from 
me! The titled daughters of 
England are classed and ticketed 
in certain catalogues published by 
authority, with mercantile fidelity. 
With the same accuracy that is at 
once his pride and his profession, 
in measuring her off a thousand 
— of tulle for the trimming of 

er ball-dress, can John Ellworthy, 
the mercer, calculate to a day the 
age of Lady Hildegonda Vavasour. 
Her Ladyship is debarred by the 
remnants of feudalism from the 
very birthright of lowlier women, 
never to exceed seven-and-twenty. 
Like those high-bred Arab steeds 
which the children of the desert 
offer for purchase to the Feringhee, 
there can be no concealment of her 
age or her performances; and she 
is sold, so to speak, with her pedi- 
gree about her neck, Be gentle 
with her in her new capacity ; like 
all thorough-bred animals she is 
stanch and resolute for good and 
for evil, ' 

Lady Gertrude is alone in the 
privacy of her ownchamber. Bed- 
room, dressing-room, boudoir, 
sanctuary, it combines something 
of all of these. Her midnight 
slumbers and her morning dreams 
take place in a deep and distant 
recess, containing a charming little 
French bed, like a toy, draped with 
a rosy fabric of muslin, correspond- 
ing in colour and texture with the 
toilet-cover and the pincushion, 
Her prayer-book of purple velvet 
crossed and clasped, and bound and 
bedizened with gold, lies within 
easy reach of the lace-edged 
pillows, and where male imbecility 
would look instinctively for a boot- 
jack, a pair of sweet little slippers, 
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fawn-coloured, with bronze tips 
and beaded embroidery, turn their 
toes to each other in confiding 
simplicity. A pianoforte occupies 
the corresponding recess at the 
other side of the doorway. A piece 
of music lies open on its stand ; it 
is an oratorio of Handel’s, a deep, 
solemn, and suggestive strain, such 
as to sit and hear with half-shut 
eyes from which the tears are not 
far distant, calls up a vision of the 
shadowy Future and the mournful 
Past, of the bruised reed and the 
aching heart, of hopes and fears, 
and bitter sorrow, and humble 
resignation, and the white-robed 
angels leading the poor penitent 
home. 

She is not all frivolous, you see, 
my Lady Gertrude, though the 
canterbury by the side of the 
instrument contains the Rat- 
catcher’s Waltz and the ‘Pray 
don’t’ Polka, and other refined 
and popular music of the modern 
school, 

Her book-shelves, too, bear a 
strange mixture of literature, light 
and heavy, ancient and modern, 
No Byron, no Tommy Moore. A 

uarto Milton, we dare not say 
thumbed, but worn and frayed by 
the taper white fingers, and holding 
even now between the pages of 
Satan’s rebellious peroration a 
single thread of hair, denoting that 
while Justine dresses the silken 
locks, Lady Gertrude is no less 
busy than her handmaid with the 
inner culture of that haughty little 
head. A voluminous Shakspeare 
with notes, a translation of Hero- 
dotus, Swedenborg’s Transcendental 
Lucubrations ; Euclid, which she 
cannot understand, but perseveres 
at from sheer obstinacy, even to the 
hopeless and utterly futile task of 
learning him by heart ; Schiller in 
the original, whom she‘don’t much 
care about ; Tennyson’s Maude, that 
she would never confess she cries 
over like a child ; sundry excellent 
works of reference on Chemistry, 
Optics, Geology, and other sciences ; 
two or three odd volumes of 
Sermons, new and stiff in the 
binding, as if but rarely consulted ; 
and a French novel, doubtless con- 
traband, and having no business 
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there. By the way, what is the 
intrinsic merit of this species of 
literature? Why is it gradually 
becoming so popular in England? 
Is it that the less scrupulous 
Frenchman hesitates not to paint 
phases of life which British con- 
ventionality affects to ignore, the 
while they move the mainsprings 
of every-day society? or is it that 
he has a happy knack of describing 
gracefully the mere trifles we all 
know so well, and imparting an 
additional charm to the interest 
every reader feels in matters with 
which he is himself familiar, as we 
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see a farce run night after night, 
wherein a man eats a real mutton- 
chop on the stage, or goes to bed 
bodily then and there in full sight 
of the audience? Whatever may 
be the attraction, there is no doubt 
that these works are day by da 
more generally read, notwithstand- 
ing their questionable taste, their 
doubtful morality, and unblushing 
disquisitions on sentiments which 
at least we don’t write about on 
this side the Channel. eee 
there may be something in the 
language, after all, and we may 
opine with Biddy Fudge that, 


Though the words on good manners intrench, 
I assure you ’tis not half so shocking in French. 


One or two exquisite casts of 
children are placed too here and 
_ there on brackets in the corners of 
the room; and a sufficiently faith- 
ful copy of Franceschini’s ‘ Sleeping 
St. John’ overhangs the chimney- 
piece, Lady G. is not above the 
mania for little naked boys, so 
prevalent during the present era 
that they may be purchased in any 
of the bazaars at a shilling a dozen, 
and indeed the Holy Infant in his 
slumbers is a gem that I have seen 
but rarely equalled in real life. So 
she prizes it accordingly, and 
suffers no other painting to lodge 
permanently in her chamber save 
one, and that is a mere coloured 
photograph, set in a costly frame- 
work of velvet and gold, placed in 
a favourable light on her own 
especial writing-table (littered as a 
lady’s writing-table invariably is 
with every sort of knick-knack 
and destitute of that freedom and 
elbow-room so indispensable to the 
efforts of masculine penmanship) ; 
this additional ornament is but a 
peas representation of a well- 
ooking and well-dressed young 
gentleman, very like the other 
ninety-and-nine out of any hundred 
of well-dressed young gentlemen 
who pass their time in going to and 
fro in St. James’-street as Satan 
does upon earth, and walking up 
and down in it. He is good to 
look at, too, with his dark silken 
hair, his soft eyes with their long 
lashes, and rich brown whiskers 
curling round a pair of smiling 


lips, and a little dimpled chin 
such as ought to have belonged 
to a woman; this countenance 
surmounting nevertheless a large, 
well-developed frame, indubitably 
characteristic of a man’s organiza- 
tion and a man’s physical courage 
and vigour. 

Lady Gertrude wipes the minia- 
ture half tenderly, half trium- 
panty with her delicate hand- 

erchief; then she smiles, such a 
saucy mischievous smile as dimples 
a child’s face when it has ousted a 

laymate at ‘puss-in-the-corner.’ 

astly she walks up to the full- 
saath mirror which has reflected 
her graceful person so often and in 
so many becoming costumes—ball- 
dress, court-dress, riding-habit, and 
pergnoir—the woman's true friend 
and constant counsellor ; the adroit 
flatterer in sunshine, the sympathiz- 
ing consoler in storms, the deposi- 
tary of how many a secret triumph 
and buoyant aspiration, and how 
many a galling disappointment and 
weary, hopeless sigh, 

Yarefully, and inch by inch as it 
were, she scans what she sees there, 
but the expression in her ladyship’s 
face is scarcely that of self-satisfied 
female vanity. There is a look of 
mingled confidence and inquiry, 
more akin to Lord Martingale’s 
calculating glance as he eyes the 
favourite for the Derby, bred by 
himself, and trained in his own 
stable, stripped and mounted for 
the race; or Herr Merlin’s sweep- 
ing review of his magic rings, his 
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all productive hat, and the other 
accessories with which he effects 
his incredible feats of legerde- 
main. 

The reflection is that of a strik- 
ing girl enough. A tall, graceful 
form, too slight, it may be, to fulfil 
the rigorous standard of womanly 
beauty, but rounded and symme- 
trical as a nymph’s, with the same 
length of limb and airiness of ges- 
ture which painters have combined 
to confer on those mythological 
coquettes, The hands and feet are 
perfect, long, slender, and flexible, 
they assimilate well with the 
undulating lines of her patrician 
figure, and the stately pose of her 
proud head. Dark masses of hair, 
that look black against the pure 
white skin, are gathered into a 
twisted knot behind the skull, 
pulled away somewhat too boldly 
from the temples, and disclosing 
the faultless outline of the cheek 
and the perfect little thorough- 
bred ear. Nor is Lady Gertrude’s 
face out of character with the rest 
of her person. ‘The forehead, 
though low, has width and capa- 
city ; bright hazel eyes sparkle 
with vivacity and a considerable 
touch of satirical humour, while 
the defect of too wide a mouth is 
redeemed by the whitest of teeth, 
and when occasion offers, the 
merriest of smiles, Though a critic 
might pronounce her features too 
sharp and bird-like, though in her 
light primrose morning dress she 
has a certain resemblance to her 
own canary, the general effect of 
her face denotes considerable intel- 
lect, no slight leaven of caprice, 
above all, great persistence and 
force of will. 

The young lady turns at length 
from the perusal of her own fea- 
tures, and moves towards the 
window, where hang the cage and 
thecanary. The bird knows her mis- 
tress, and chirps and flutters in 
her prison, and beats her breast 
against the bars, The sunshine 
pours in floods into the room, and 
a fragrant breeze from Surrey 
scatters a hundred blossoms from 
the square gardens over a dingy 
coal dray and “the boy with the 
beer,” and an astonished figure—a 
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footman—emerging in his magnifi- 
cence from the area with a note. 
How sweet the mignionette smells, 
and how that silly bird is fighting 
with the cage! For the second 
time within the last five minutes, 
her mistress experiences a morbid 
desire to unhook the door and let 
the captive go free. ‘But then,’ 
she reflects, ‘poor thing, you are 
not used to liberty, and you would 
die. A prisoner you were bred, 
and a prisoner you must remain.’ 

A cloud comes over Lady Ger- 
trude’s face as she turns with a list- 
less air from the open window and 
the mellow sunshine, and sits her 
down in her own arm-chair to think. ° 

Now, in order to follow the thread 
of Lady Gertrude’s ruminations, it 
is indispensable to put the clock 
back to the hour of noon ; as it is 
already nearly luncheon time, a 
meal which everybody knows would 
interfere with the servants’ dinner 
if it took place before two P.M. 
At noon, then, Lady Gertrude 
emerged from the door of No. oo, 
Belgrave-square, in the primrose- 
coloured dress already hinted at, 
and such a bonnet as Paris only 
can produce, to cross the well- 
watered road with decorous speed, 
and let herself into the gardens 
with her own pass-key. It being 
freely admitted by the logical ver- 
dict of English society, that in 
these chaste groves Dian herself 
might perambulate without a chape- 
rone. The canary, had she been 
on the watch, might then have 
observed her mistress pacing the 
gravel-walk to and fro with some- 
thing of quarter-deck impatience 
and energy. In truth, there is 
nothing provokes a woman so much 
as to be kept waiting, and this is 
the more unjustifiable when we 
consider that it is a penance she 
takes much pleasure in exacting 
from the opposite sex. 

The sixth turn, however, and 
such a clench of the slender hand 
and stamp of the slender foot as 
constitute what our American 


friends term a ‘caution,’ brought 
her once more to the entrance-gate, 
where a good-looking face, framed 
in a pair of brown whiskers, and 
surmounted by a white hat, being 
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indeed no other than the original 
of the photograph up-stairs, was 
seen imploring admittance, with a 
comical expression of half peni- 
tence, half amusement depicted 
on its comely lineaments. Lady 
Gertrude’s wrath seemed to eva- 
porate as she turned the key for 
ingress of the new arrival, but it 
was with a backward toss of the 
head, and in a sharper tone of 
voice than ordinary, that she met 
him with a reproach rather than a 
greeting. 

‘How very unpunctual you are, 
Gilbert. I told you half-past eleven 
on purpose that you mightn’t keep 
me waiting,’ 

‘So you would have given me 
the forty minutes of anxiety and 
agitation instead, replied the gen- 
tleman, with a pleasant laugh; 
‘and you know that every minute 
I wait for you seems anage. Oh! 
Gertrude, what a bully you are!’ 

She was the least bit of a tyrant, 
if the truth must be told, and 
to-day she was in one of her most 
imperious moods, so she threw 
her head up once more as she re- 
sumed, 

‘I tell you honestly, ’m going 
to quarrel with you, Gilbert. It 
has been brewing for a week, and 
I mean really to have it out at 
last. There! of course you begin 
to smoke, though you know I hate 
it; but 1 suppose it’s no use my 
forbidding you to do anything. [ 
wonder which of them worked you 
that tawdry cigar-case. Bought it 
at the Baker-street Bazaar? oh, I 
dare say! Well, what have you 
got to say in your defence? Come, 
now, begin.’ 

The owner of the white hat put 
a pair of lavender-kidded hands 
together in an attitude of suppli- 
cation, and without removing his 
cigar from his lips, mumbled out 
the very apposite question— 

‘What have I done? 

‘It’s not what you've done,’ she 
replied, ‘and I can’t help laughing 
at you, though I am so provoked. 
Pray don’t be so absurd, with all 


those nurses and children looking 


at us! It’s not what you have 
done, but what you've left undone, 
Pray, since when have gentlemen 
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considered it honourable to break 
their word to a lady because she’s 
a cousin? Where were you last 
Thursday when you ought to have 
met us at Sydenham? and even 
Aunt Olivia said it was just like 
you to forget all about it 

‘T amalways sure of my mother’s 
good word, replied the gentleman, 
somewhat bitterly ; ‘but last Thurs- 
day was the day of the pigeon 
match.’ 

‘Pigeon match! echoed his 
cousin, with the colour mounting 
rapidly; ‘that wont do. Why, the 
“ties,” as you call them, were shot 
off before two o'clock. I know it, 
because I asked Charley Wing the 
same night, at Ormolu House. 
By the way, he dances as well 
again as he did last year ; besides, 
the pigeon match didn’t prevent 
canis going to see those hideous 
rhododendrons, and as Mrs, Mont- 
pellier’s yellow barouche was there 
from three till five, I suppose she 
gave you a lift back into London,’ 

‘You wouldn’t have wished me 
to walk,’ said the unabashed culprit, 
holding up at the same time a thin 
and remarkably neat boot, on 
which it is needless to say he 
prided himself not a little. 

‘What I wish seems to be a 
matter of the greatest indifference, 
was the reply. ‘But, indeed, Gil- 
bert, there is nobody to scold you 
but me; at least, you say yourself 
you never pay attention to any one 
else, and you know, after all, ’m 
a very near relation, and—and— 
like a sister, in short, and I own 
I was hurt that you never came 
near us all last week, and you 
didn’t go to Lady Broadway’s, 
though I sent your invitation my- 
self. Such a stupid ball, Gilbert ; 
and Aunt Olivia, though she says 
nothing, I can see she don’t like it. 
It’s not so much for my own sake 
I mind it, as for hers; and then, 
you are doing yourself incalculable 
harm. Is it true you lost so much 
money on that childish match of 
Count Carambole’s ? 

‘A hatfull, answered the de- 
fendant, at the same time taking 
his own off, and looking roguishly 
into the crown with provoking 
good humour. 
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‘What a life! proceeded Lady 
Gertrude, waxing visibly impatient. 
‘What a waste of time, and posi- 
tion, and talent; for you have 
talent, you know, Gilbert, if you 
choose to exert it; and all for what? 
To play billiards night after night 
at Pratt’s, and yawn through the 
day between the bay window at 
White’s and the end of the ride in 
the park ; you who might do any- 
thing.’ 

‘Very good of you to say so, 
dear, drawled her cousin. ‘I’m 
not bad at caricatures, I know, 
and I think with a fortnight’s 
practice [ could do the “ pea-and- 
thimble” well enough to earn a 
livelihood during the racing season 
—but as for high art, and science, 
and “a career,” and that sort of 
thing, why it’s not exactly in my 
line” 

She looked at him for a minute 
or two in silence. Something al- 
most of contempt curled her lip, 
while she checked the words that 
came uppermost, but her eye 
softened as it rested on his comely, 
good-humoured face, with its ha- 
bitual expression of lazy content- 
ment, and she put her arm within 
his and pressed it kindly as she 
asked his pardon for so lecturing 
him and taking him to task. 

‘But you know, Gilbert,’ she 
said, ‘Aunt Olivia never scolds 
you, and so if I didn’t nobody 
would take any pains with you, 
and what would become of you 
then? I don’t believe you really 
care for any one mortal thing in 
the world, and more than that, 
Gilbert, I don’t believe you are 
really happy—there ! 

She had broke through the crust 
at last, for this was a home thrust. 
He had been thinking so himself 
of late more than once; had been 
startled to learn that the wine-cup 
of youth could taste so flat some- 
times, as if filled from a bad bottle ; 
and the garlands, though fresh and 
rosy still, were not always radiant 
with the dew of the morning. 

Happy, he repeated, musingly; 
‘why should I be happy? After 
all, [ am pretty well alone in the 
world, Gertrude. I don’t believe 
any one in London cares two straws 
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about me bat you. I have no 
home; certainly not there, he 
added, nodding towards the house 
whereat hung the cage and the 
canary, and to which it was already 
time for his cousin to return. ‘ But 
I live as ninety-nine out of every 
hundred do ; I take the rough with 
the smooth; and I suppose, after 
all, lam as well off as my neigh- 
bours ; at least, I don’t know any 
I should like to change places with. 
Certainly none that own such a 
oretty cousin with such a pretty 
Seen Time to go in, is it? 
Well, good bye, Gertrude dear; Tm 
always the better for a scolding 
from you, and [ll do anything you 
like this afternoon, only let me out 
of the square first; if I don’t go 
away, you know, I can’t come back 
again.’ 

So the white hat was presently 
vacillating up the shady side of 
Grosvenor-place, and Lady Gertrude 
having taken off her bonnet, which 
it now struck her was indeed a very 
oretty one, sate her down, as we 

ave already stated, in her own arm- 
chair, to recapitulate and think 
over the events of the morning. 

The result of her cogitations was 
in one respect at least decisive. 
She went to her writing-table, and 
selecting a pen with great care 
proceeded to-write a note, which 
she folded and sealed with accurate 
nicety. We must do women the 
justice to allow that their missives, 
however involved in sense and 
grammar, are at least fairly and 
decently worked out as regards 
caligraphy ; and that they do not 
seem to consider the legacy of 
Cadmus simply as a means of 
puzzling their hapless correspon- 
dents. 

This done, she looked once more 
at the coloured photograph, once 
more at the winsome Lady Gertrude 
over yonder in the looking-glass ; 
then she walked restlessly to the 
window, and looked forth into the 
square gardens she had so recently 
quitted, and drew a long breath as 
of one who has at last solved a 
difficulty, the while she murmured 
in an audible whisper— 

‘It will be far better for us both ; 
I shall marry my cousin Gilbert !’ 
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And the canary struggled to get 
out of her cage, and fought, and 
fluttered, and beat her breast 
against the bars. 


CHAPTER IL 
I REMEMBER. 


The cads at Tattersall’s Yard 
knew Gilbert Orme as well as the 
Wellington Statue. The fast young 
gentlemen who frequent that 
equine resort, had each and alla 
greeting and a pleasant word or 
two for avowedly ‘about the nicest 
fellow in England.’ Half-a-dozen 
seasons in London, autumns at 
Cowes, and winters in the grass 
countries, had thoroughly identified 
him with that abnormal portion 
of the human race which ae itself 
the World ; and with good health, 
good spirits, good looks, and a good 
income, few went the pace so easily 
and gracefully as gentle Gilbert 
Orme. A long minority had put 
him in possession of a large sum of 
ready money, so that the gloss of 
youth was untarnished by the 
many annoyances and anxieties 


which lay upon none so heavily as 
those who cannot afford to live in 
society, and cannot bear to live out 


of it. ‘How I should hate to be a 
poor man!’ was Gilbert’s oft-quoted 
exclamation, when he overheard 
iy Brozier lamenting his inabi- 
ity to keep a certain high-stepping 
cab horse, which was the only 
claim to distinction advanced by 
that uninteresting youth, and the 
sentiment counted for a joke at the 
clubs. Many of the members knew 
its import too well by bitter expe- 
rience, for, alas, several of those 
magnificoes whom we are so often 
called upon to admire as they pace 
the Ride in equestrian splendour, 
or traverse Pall Mall in gorgeous 
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apparel, have secret debts and diffi- 
culties far more enthralling than 
those of Mr. Plausible, the coach- 
maker, whose schedule bears him 
triumphantly through the Insolvent 
Court ; and ends that wont stretch 
to come within half-a-yard as near 
meeting as those of John Stokes 
the bricklayer. Varnished boots 
are beautiful objects to look at, but 
a thick sole with ease is more com- 
fortable for walking, and no man 
knows where the shoe pinches so 
well as he who wears it. 

I often think that the life of a 
‘ young man about London’ has in 
nine cases out of ten something of 
the excitement and adventure of a 
brigand’s or a buccaneer’s. The 
moral piracy that would fain board 
every prize and haul down every 
flag ; the unceasing endeavour to sail 
nearer the wind than the adversary, 
and take every advantage, fair and 
unfair, of the chase; the cutting- 
out expeditions, the unacknow- 
ledged repulses, the boasted tri- 
umphs, the strange freemasonry 
that exists between reckless men ; 
above all, the uncertainty of the 
career, and the consciousness that 
it must end in a general smash at 
last ; all this invests a ‘ fast’ man’s 
life with some inexplicable fascina- 
tion, to which we must attribute 
the numerical strength of the class. 
How many there are who trust to 
the turn of a trump-card or the 
spin of a billiard-ball for the very 
means by which they keep their 
heads above water day by day; and 
whose future, morally and physi- 
cally, is bounded by the settling 
after Goodwood. Pleasant, sun- 
shiny, and agreeable, they are to- 
tally devoid of scruples, and utterly 
reckless of consequences—such cha- 
racters, in short, as are summed up 
in the modern satirist’s description 
of a promising young man: 


The damsels’ delight, and the chaperone’s fear, 
He is voted a trump amongst men ; 

His father allows him two hundred a year, 
And he'll lay you a thousand to ten! 


But Gilbert Orme was not one 
of these. Living as he did in the 
midst of the temptations and dissi- 
pations of a London life, there was 
a certain child-like simplicity in 


his character which, while it 
enhanced the pungency of his plea- 
sures, doubtless deprived them of 
their most deleterious ingredients. 
Far be it from me to affirm that ‘to 
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the pure all things are pure, or 
indeed that Gilbert's theory and 
pets were much less lax than 
1is neighbours’; but frail mortality 
at least is inclined to look leniently 
on those errors in which the imagin- 
ation and the intellect predominate 
over the senses ; and he must have 
been a stern Mentor and forgot- 
ten the while that he had ever 
himself been a boy, who could have 
clipped the wings of that high- 
hearted young eagle, soaring indeed 
far beyond the bounds of conven- 
tionality and decorum, but yet soar- 
ing ever upwards nearer and nearer 
to the sun. 

I can see him now, as he was 
long after he had wound himself 
round my old heart, a lad of 
eighteen. I can see his tall grace- 
ful figure as he used to jump the 
ha-ha that divided the lawn from 
the park at West-Acres, and bound 
away over the turf lithe and active 
as the very deer scouring before 
him. I can see him carry out his 
bat, with a score of fifty-six notches 
that I marked for him with my 
own fingers the day the West-Acres 
eleven beat the united strength of 
Bat-Thorpe and Bowlsover in one 
innings. He walked to the tent 
like a young hero, with his head 
up and his eye sparkling, followed 
byaround of applause ungrudgingly 
bestowed by the players on both 
sides, and many an admiring glance 
from the benches on which various 
coloured dresses and gossamer 
bonnets quivered and bloomed like 
a parterre of garden flowers in July. 
The boy used to come and tell me 
his triumphs and his misgivings, 
and pour out his rich fancies and 
open his glad young heart with an 
abandonment and a fresh sincerity 
that endeared him to me strangely, 
for I was an old man even then, 
and the heavy sorrow that had 
crushed me in manhood, but had 
been borne, 1 trust, humbly and 
resignedly in age, had taught me 
to feel kindly for all, and especially 
to sympathize with the young. 

If they knew, if they only knew! 
what that Future really is to which 
they look so longingly. Woe is 
me! not one of them but would 
cast his burden to the ground, and 
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sit down by the wayside and refuse 
to move one single step further on 
the journey. 

I was reading with him before 
he went to Oxford; not coaching 
and cramming him with dry facts 
and technical memories, but saun- 
tering pleasantly through the 
beauties of those glorious old Greek 
minds as a man might walk slowly 
arm-in-arm with a friend in a 
gallery of art. My boy (I can bear 
to call him my boy now) was a 
scholar, not literally in the dull 
every-day acceptation of the word, 
but essentially and, so to speak, in 
its esthetic sense. He might not 
dig the Greek root, or criticise the 
verb’s middle voice quite so assidu- 
ously as some more plodding stu- 
dents, but his conception of Homer’s 
heroes, I am convinced, would have 
satisfied the blind old wizard him- 
self. His spirit seemed steeped in 
those rolling hexameters, like the 
garland of Alcibiades dripping and 
saturated with strong rich Chian 
wine. I am sure that he could see 
the son of Peleus standing visibly 
before him in the blaze of his young 
beauty, and the pride of his heroic 
strength; could mark the thin 
Greek nostril dilating in its wrath, 
and thegodlike head thrown back in 
high disdain, with scorn on the 
chiselled lip, and hate in the flash- 
ing eye, and stern defiance stamped 
on the fair wide brow. I know 
that Briseis was not to him the 
mere ancilla who constituted lot 
No. 1 of a freebooter’s plunder, 
but an ivory-limbed shape, smooth 
and faultless, cowering in her loveli- 
ness under a shower of golden 
tresses, through which the white 
shoulder peeped and peered coyly ; 
the while the red lip curled half in 
smiles, half in entreaties, and the 
lustrous eyes looked upward 
from under their long veiling lashes, 
deepening and softening with 
iningled love and fear. 

My boy would read out the 
burning lines in a low, earnest 
tone, like a man reciting his 
own poetry; and I knew when I 
saw his colour rise, and heard his 
full young voice shake, that he was 
back upon the sands before ‘Troy, 
with white-crested Olympus tower- 
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ing on the horizon before him, and 
the blue sea wreathing into ever- 
changing smiles at his feet. 

Ah, me! it seems like a dream 
now, to have ever sat in the hot 
summer noons under the old oaks 
at West-Acres. The old oaks that 
stood apart one by one in their 
majestic beauty, dotting the level 
English-looking park, where the 
deer browzed lazily in the shade, 
and the white swans glistened on 
the burnished surface of the lake ; 
to hear the distant voices of the 
haymakers blending with the hum 
of insects in the sun-dried air, and 
the wood-pigeon cooing softly in 
the leafy depths of the dense elm- 
grove, and the chimes striking 
faintly from the square tower of 
the far away village church. It 
was a dear old place, with its red- 
brick wings and white portico, and 
all the architectural incongruities 
of Inigo Jones’s taste. . There is a 
degree of comfort in one of these 
real English houses that we look 
for in vain elsewhere. But the 
favourite spot in which Gilbert 
and I chose to pursue our studies, 
was half a mile off in the park, 
under an old oak tree, where the 
fern grew three feet high, and a 
clear spring bubbled and sparkled 
through the greensward ankle deep 
in moss, 

It was a strange and suggestive 
contrast, yet was it not altogether 
out of keeping, to bask in that 
fragrant spot and read the noble 
thoughts, and the shrewd, yet 
simple reflections ; above all, the 
deep heartfelt poetry of those 
grand old heathens ; to mark the 
worldly wisdom of the cynic, cold, 
heartless, and essentially logical, in 
the colonnades and porticoes of 
Athens more than two thousand 
years ago, as on the steps of White’s 
at the present day; to watch the 
ideal tendency, the divine particula 
aure, always choked down and 
smothered, never totally extin- 
guished, in all the casuistry and the 
luxury, and the gross habitual sin of 
Greece and Rome, just as it sparkles 
out and flashes upward now in Lon- 
don or Paris, reaching and leaping 
and striving towards the heaven 
from which it came. Is the fable 
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of Prometheus but a legend of bar- 
barians? Is it not rather the pro- 
foundest of parables, the most 


graceful of allegories and myths? 


Whoever of ancient or modern 
times has singled himself out from 
the common herd to benefit or in- 
struct his kind, him have the com- 
mon herd scouted and stigmatized 
as an impostor or a fool. They 
voted Paul mad, and they doomed 
Socrates to die. Was not that a 
deep and sad insight into human 
nature, which feigned that he who 
brought down fire from heaven, 
was chained upon the cold rock 
and tortured the while by a vul- 
ture tearing at hisheart? Alas for 
the gifted and the good! they lay 
their hearts bare in their frank trust 
and their honesty of purpose, their 
kindly hearts that throb and quiver 
to an injury; they lay them bare, 
and they chain themselves to the 
naked rock, and beak and talons 
rend them to the core. : 
But Gilbert, like all boys, saw in 
the ancients his ideal of manhood, 
moral as well as physical, and re- 
spected them accordingly. How 
many and many a time under the 
old oak tree would he argue with 
me on their chivalry, their patriot- 
ism, and their love of all that was 
noble and good. How his eye 
kindled when he quoted Curtius 
driving his war-steed headlong into 
the gulf, or Leonidas willing to 
sup with Pluto, so that he turned 
the Persian myriads back from the 
human bulwark framed by his 
own and the bodies of the devoted 
handful that held the pass of Ther- 
mopyle ; or the high-crested Ho- 
ratius and his trusty twain to 
right and left, the pride of Rome, 
herself a colony of warriors— 


The three who kept the bridge so well, 
In the brave days of old ; 


or any of the thousand instances 
of patriotic devotion and heroic 
daring with which the annals of 
those large-hearted heathens teem. 

Many a time -we laid the book 
upon the grass, and regardless of 
cricket, fishing, boating, the warn- 
ing bell for luncheon, or the car- 
riage load of visitors grinding.up 


- the avenue, we commented hour 
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after hour on the subject of our 
studies, and discussed, each in our 
own way, the comparative advan- 
tages of ancient and modern times. 
My boy, of course, was all for 
shield and helmet against hat and 
umbrella ; preferred his ideal Rome, 
with its Appian way and its Forum, 
to the material London, of which 
he knew too well the Piccadilly 
and the cab-stands ; opined that 
we had hardly yet recovered the 
effects of the dark ages, esteemed 
the Ol om Games far superior 
to the Derby, and regretted equally 
the laurelled triumphs glistening 
and winding upward to the Capitol, 
with the free discussions when 
sage met sage in the open Athenian 
schools ; with the glorious obstinacy 
of youth, adopted the irrational 
side of the argument, and stood by 
it to the death. 

But it was on the oft-vexed 
question of woman’s mission and 
woman’s influence that my young 
pupil came out in his brightest 
colours. I have heard military 


men affirm that perfectly raw re- 
cruits who have never seen a 
shot fired, are preferable to the 


stanchest veterans for one despe- 
rate coup de main or rash hap- 
hazard attack; and in the same 
way, I have often remarked that 
the boy of eighteen professes an 
utter contempt for his natural 
enemy, where the man of thirty 
guards every assailable point, and 
intrenches himself in the strongest 
position he can command. Ten 
ears later he will decamp without 

eat of drum, and seek safety in 
flight. On one occasion I hazarded 
the opinion that the woman wor- 
ship which came in with the insti- 
tution of chivalry, and will not 
outlast that superstition a day, had 
done more than any human influ- 
ence to advance our civilization 
and ameliorate the condition of 
mankind, Gilbert was in arms at 
once, he disputed my position at 
its very outset, he denied that 
women ever had any influence at 
all, except amongst the weaker 
minds and less commanding spirits 
of the opposite sex. He flushed 
and chafed with the subject as he 
threw his straw hat aside and 
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walked up and down in the sun, 
like a young Apollo, I ought to 
have been gratified with his pro- 
gress, He brought all the learning 
he possessed to bear upon the sub- 
ject, and fired off a sixty-eight 
pounder, so to speak, at the com- 
mencement of the action. 

‘Why, even old Herodotus sneers 
at them as mere chattels, quoth 
the untried legionary ; ‘and like a 
dry old fellow as he is, he gives us 
his real opinion when he quotes 
the sensible maxim of the Persians, 
“that to carry off women by vio- 
lence is the act of wicked men, but 
to trouble oneself about avenging 
them when so carried off, is the 
act of foolish ones, and to pay no 
regard to them when carried off, 
the act of wise men ; for that it is 
clear that if they had not been 
willing, they could not have been 
carried off.” We were reading it 
only last week, and you laughed 

ourself, though you don’t often 
om when I construed the pas- 
sage. It is clear that he didn’t 
think them much worth troubling 
oneself about. Nor have I for- 
gotten the inscriptions of Sesostris, 
nor the regulations of the Egyp- 
tians, which permitted no woman 
to enter the precincts of a temple, 
as an inferior being unworthy of 
the service of a god or goddess ; 
and even the Greeks, though they 
were fools enough to make war 
about Helen, treated their captive 
women as slaves, and only respected 
their mothers and sisters as a part 
of themselves, not because they 
belonged to the inferior sex; 
whilst the Romans, who, I have 
heard you say, improved as much 
upon the Greeks in common sense 
as they fell short of them in imagi- 
nation and poetry, evidently con- 
sidered them mere machines to 
rear their children, and if ever they 
did speak of them as gracing the 
wine-cup, or enhancing the charms 
of a feast, apparently deemed it a 
matter of no moment which should 
be the preferred one, but lumped 
in Chloris and Chloé, Lydia and 
Lalage, all at the same premium, 
one as good as another.’ 

‘ Yet did the conquerors of these 
very Romans, the tall Gothic bar- 
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barians, frame all their measures 
by the advice of their wives, nay, 
even bade the experience of the 
warrior give place in council to the 
sagas of the wise women, daughters 
of Odin.’ 

I hazarded this argument with 
some diffidence, knowing the storm 
it would bring down. 

‘The bull-headed, superstitious, 
beef-devouring gladiators! was 
the reply, ‘with just enough sense 
to knock their heads against a 
wall, which luckily for them had 
been sapped and crumbling for 
centuries. Could they keep Rome 
when they had it? Could they 
defend Constantinople when it was 
in their clumsy iron grasp? Did 
not the Turks press them hard on 
the Bosphorus ? did not the Moors 
enslave them in Spain? the polyga- 
mist against the monogamist all 
the world over, till the latter aban- 
doned his creed and began to put 
his faith in policy and common 
sense, instead of a cross-handled 
sword and a long-eyed ladye light- 
o’love !’ 

‘Then you scorn the institution 
of chivalry, Gilbert, was my reply ; 
‘and prefer the picture of Archi- 
medes demonstrating his problem 
during the assault, to that of 
Dunois bleeding to death with his 
back to a tree and his face to the 
enemy, the while he made a Chris- 
tian ending before the crucifix of 
his sword-hilt ? 

* Dunois was a fine fellow !’ an- 
swered Gilbert; ‘besides, there 
was no woman in his case. What 
I protest against is the raising up 
an idol and bowing down before it 
because it has soft eyes and long 
hair. You always tz ke the other 
side of the question to draw me 
out; I know Im right, because I 
Jeel Lam. How hot itis! There’s 
my mother going out in the car- 
riage. Don’t let us read any more 
for to-day ; come and take up the 
trimmers we set last night, and 
after that we'll go and catch a pike 
in the witch-pool under the elms,’ 

I rose and followed him in 
silence, thinking of Antony and 
the tawny-finned fishes, and the 
hook that sooner or later is in 
every man’s nose. 


The Power of Woman. 


CHAPTER III 
* EARLY FROSTS.’ 


I was not always a recluse—not 
always the musty bookworm who 
exists only amongst dusty shelves 
and rare old badly-printed editions. 
The same man who some years ago 
would have bade me see his two- 
year-olds gallop, now asks me to 
arrange his library. I once lived 
in the world as others do. Shall I 
confess it? my heart was never 
thoroughly interested in what is 
termed society. Perhaps I had not 
room for so many objects of inte- 
rest and affection ; perhaps, like an 
unskilful gambler, I set all my 
store on one desperate throw, and 
lost, and cared not to try again ; 
to play for silver where I had once 
iin gold. Sothe bowl has stood 
empty ever since, 

his is no story of my own life. 
I only mention it because I want 
an explanation of something which 
my former experience has convinced 
me to be an undoubted fact ; and 
I do not wish my experience to be 
set at nought, as that of one who 
has never been down in the arena, 
and spilt his blood upon the thirsty 
sand, 

Why is it that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred those women 
who have been brought up chiefly 
amongst men, who have had no 
sisters, who have lost a mother 
early in life (doubtless for many 
reasons a sad affliction to a girl), 
who have been dependent on father 
or brothers for society and conver- 
sation, should turn out the most 
fascinating and superior of their 
sex! 

Why is it that in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand, the boy who is educated 
solely by his mother becomes a 
triumphant and successful man in 
after-life ? 

Perhaps the opposite influence 
of either sex is beneficial to the 
other, perhaps the girl derives vigo- 
rous thought, expanded views, 
habits of reflection, nay, more, 
charity and forbearance, from her 
male associates, as the boy is in- 
debted to his mother’s tuition and 
his mother’s companionship for the 
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gentleness and purity of heart 
which combine so well with a 
manly and generous nature, for the 
refinement and delicacy of feeling 
which so adorn true courage, above 
all, for that exalted standard of 
womankind which shall prove his 
surest safeguard from shame and 
defeat in the coming battle; a 
shield impervious so long as it is 
bright, but that when once soiled 
slides and crumbles from his grasp, 
leaving him in the press of angry 
weapons a naked and defenceless 


man, 

We have all heard of the little 
boy who sturdily upheld, in defiance 
of the poet, that ‘his mamma was 
the noblest work of God.’ I think 
the truest and holiest homage that 
can be offered to a fellow-creature, 
is that which such a child tenders 
unconsciously to his mother. She 
is to him the one bright beautiful 
being upon earth. His young eyes 
open wide with childish wonder at 
the magnificence of her apparel 
the mingled grace and majesty of 
her bearing ; he feels so proud to 
belong to her, and at the same 
time so conscious of his right to a 

lace by her side, a seat on her 
snee. When others caress him, he 
smiles pleasantly enough fora time, 
but soon wearies, and hurries off 
to be at play again ; but when she 
lays her quiet hand upon his brow, 
the boy forgets hocp and marbles, 
the new knife and the promised 
pony, to nestle by her side, and 
ook up in her face, and sit lovingly 
down at the feet of his own 
mamma. 

All that he knows of good he 
learns from her. She teaches him 
to love and pray. She teaches him 
to hope and to believe. If ever he 
gets to the end of the narrow way, 
where the little wicket stands, and 
hears the bolts drawn back, and 
sees the golden light from the 
happy land shining through, whom 
shali he thank and bless on earth, 
but her who first taught him the 
pass-word and gave him the key? 
Perhaps she will also be the first 
to bid him welcome on the other 
side. 

Gilbert Orme was without this 
unspeakable blessing. Everything 
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else that the world deems advan- 
tageous was lavished on him in 
profusion. Health, vigour, childish 
spirits,-a fine place, and a long 
minority, but no mother, at least, 
not in the sense in which I under- 
stand the word. Gilbert was an 
only child, but in good truth he 
was far from being spoilt, as people 
consider only children usually des- 
tined to be. From boyhood his 
was a nature on which harshness 
or ill-usage made but slight im- 
ression, aspirit that could only have 
een broken through its affections, 
and these, even when f was reading 
Homer with him at eighteen, had 
been called but little into play. 
Lady Olivia never seemed to care 
for her child. Notalabourer about 
West-Acres but took more pride in 
the bright-haired handsome boy 
than did his own reserved and 
haughty mother. When I first 
knew her, she was not yet a widow, 
but I could never see that the event 
which soon after deprived her of 
her husband, made the slightest 
difference in her manners or soft- 
ened her character one jot. 
Of Mr. Orme I knew but little. 
I had heard of him in former days 
(for he was somewhat after my 
time) as a gay dashing young man ; 
on the turf, in society, member for 
a most corruptible borough in his 
own county, good-looking, good- 
humoured, not much troubled with 
brains, with a slight tendency to 
literature, and a rather stronger 
turn for love-making. I saw him 
once or twice at Newmarket, and 
missed meeting him at a country 
lace or two, to which we were 
oth invited for the slaughter of 
pheasants and other game. It 
interested me but little, and as- 
tonished me not at all, to learn that 
he had married the Lady Olivia, of 
whose maiden name I will say no 
more than that it was identical 
with that of Lady Gertrude, whose 
father indeed had been the elder 
lady’s brother. But after his mar- 
riage Mr. Orme dropped out of 
society altogether. People in 
London do not trouble themselves 
much about absentees. ‘ Here’s 
Orme accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds,’ said one of his club friends 
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to another as he yawned over the 
evening paper; ‘what the deuce 
is that for? By the way, hasn’t 
something happened to him? 
‘Married, poor devil! was the 
reply; the speaker himself pos- 
sessing a charming wife with a 
numerous family, and very fond of 
them besides; ‘but that’s no 


reason heshouldn’t come to London. 
— anybody knowanything about 
im? 


‘Mad!’ observed young Tattleton, 
sententiously, who preferred ha- 
zarding a falsehood to betraying 
ignorance on any subject whatever, 
‘and shut up down at that place in 
the country,’ he added, shaking his 
head commiseratingly, and pointing 
with his forefinger to the spot 
where his own brains ought to have 
been. 

The two friends were quite satis- 
fied with the explanation, and fell 
to discussing their last night’s 
dinner, taking no more thought for 
‘poor Orme.’ 

He was not mad, though, never- 
theless, only thoroughly and essen- 
tially miserable. Lady Olivia 
might have made an excellent wife 
to another; probably, like the rest 
of us, under totally different cir- 
cumstances, would have been a 
totally different person. Asit was, 
however, she made a most uncom- 
fortable one to him. He had fallen 
into a mistake not unusual with 
one of his temperament—weak, 
kindly, and over-imaginative—and 
had invested the lady, whom he 
had met at some half-a-dozen balls 
and a breakfast, with all the quali- 
ties of his ideal, none of which did 
she happen to possess. Then came 
the disenchdntment, the disagree- 
ments, the recriminations, the of- 
fended pride on one side, the grow- 
ing dislike and blank hopelessness 
on the other. It was an ill-judged 
and most unhappy union. ‘ But, 
as Lady Olivia observed, ‘ was that 
her fault? Was she to be punished 
because Mr. Orme mistook her for 
somebody else? No! Ae had been 
in error; let him be the sufferer !’ 

The argument was not without 
some show of reason, and he suf- 
fered accordingly, without much 
complaint, and with a strong bridle 
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on a temper naturally keen and 
self-asserting. A sterner nature 
would have bent her to his will, 
and altered her character to assimi- 
late it with his own. She would 
have loved him all the better. A 
milder would have succumbed, and 
learned, like other slaves, to sub- 
mit to despotic authority with a 
good grace. But Orme was as God 
had made him, and took refuge in 
a listless, hopeless, pitiable apathy. 
He ceased to tear at the chain he 
had not strength to break, the 
chain that bound him to one with 
whom he had not a single feeling 
in common save abhorrence of the 
fetter, and threw his hands up like 
the drowning man, who has the 
sense to know that his struggles 
can but prolong his agony. 

Those are wise and suggestive 
words in our Prayer Book which 
exhort us to take in hand marriage, 
‘ discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God, words that 
refer to the highest source, the 
most important action in the lives 
of most human beings—words that 
suggest to the least considerate the 
awful gravity of the interest at 
stake. A loving marriage isa good 
and holy sight in the eyes of men 
and angels, but that was the refine- 
ment of a fiend’s torture, which 
bound the living, breathing being 
hard and fast to the senseless 
corpse. 

I have heard his neighbours say 
that Mr. Orme grew strangely idle 
and indifferent and lethargic. He 
left off field-sports altogether, gave 
away his famous pointers, sold his 
hunters, doubled his subscription 
to the hounds, and otherwise con- 
ducted himself in an unaccountable 
manner. Some people thought he 
had gout in the stomach, others 
vowed it was water on the brain. 
His old butler, who wouldn’t leave, 
though Lady Olivia gave him warn- 
ing once a fortnight, opined it was 
neither of these, for a certain tall 
bottle labelled V. O. P. stood in his 
master’s dressing-room; and that 
faithful domestic, who, liking 
brandy less than beer, took very 
little of it himself, knew that it 
— never quite empty and never 

ull. 
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By degress he chafed less and 
less under Lady Olivia’s provoca- 
tions, took less and less interest in 
his boy (he was fond of the urchin, 
but a child’s love will scarcely 
stand a man in the stead of every- 
thing else), and dozed away more 
and more time in his arm-chair 
over the embers of his study-fire. 
One spring morning they both went 
out together, and the tall bottle, 
too, had ebbed to the last teaspoon- 
ful. So there was a fine funeral, 
and Lady Olivia became a widow, 
and Gilbert an orphan with a little 
black frock on his back, and a long 
minority before him. Nobody 
seemed to care much for poor Orme 
but the old butler, and he gave up 
his place immediately, and too 
the public-house in the village. 

In most families such an event 
would have drawn tighter the bonds 
of affection which should unite 
mother and son: with the Ormes, 
however, it was not so. Lady 
Olivia, when the customary year 
of a widow's seclusion had passed 
by, went into society as before. 
Perhaps a little more frequently 
than during the latter months of 
her husband’s life. She wasa great 
stickler for conventional forms, and 
went to London regularly in the 
season to keep up her acquaintance 
just as she gave large, solemn, frigid 
dinners at West-Acres to sustain 
her influence in the county, She 
seemed to have no inclination to 
marry again. 

People speculated, indeed, on lier 
intentions, as they always will 
upon matters with which they can 
have no earthly concern, and 
coupled her name with a rich 
London banker, a superannuated 
Lord of the Bedchamber, and a 
neighbouring Squire still in his 
minority. Such reports disturbed 
her ladyship’s equanimity but little. 
Even Diana was talked about with 
that young rake Endymion, and 
Lady Olivia carried her indomitable 
head so high that she could well 
afford to look down upon the nods 
and winks and signs of humbler 
mortals. He would have been a 
bold man too who could have ven- 
tured on a tender subject with that 
severe beauty crushing him to the 
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dust, those grave eyes looking 
sternly into his own. Old Flippant, 
a lady-killer of some twenty years’ 
ractice, called her the Marble 
Vidow. ‘Egad, sir, said that 
mature Lothario, ‘she’s a chiller, 
a regular black frost; when the 
wind's in the east I can’t go near 
her without sneezing. And, 
indeed, veteran as he was, he stood 
in considerable awe of the icy dame 
of whom he spoke so disparagingly. 
To give her her due, like Queen 
Elizabeth of blessed memory, she 
was one of those admirable ladies 
who could ‘look a lion down.’ 

I wish for her own sake she 
could have been kinder to the child. 
When I first came to live near 
West-Acres he was a bright hand- 
some boy of some seven or eight 
summers, the least bit of a scape- 
grace, and rather too fond of 
rat-catching, rabbiting, and such 
illiterate amusements ; but, as the 
old keeper used to say, ‘a little 
gentleman every inch of him!’ 
He hadall a boy’s spirits and a boy’s 
pluck, with something feminine in 
the shyness of his glance and the 
soft kindliness of his disposition 
which endeared him wondrously to 
the domestics and work-people 
about the place. One of the 
numerous grievances for which he 
was taken sternly to task by Lady 
Olivia was his predilection for the 
society of the grooms and coach- 
man, and his natural preference of 
the stable to her ladyship’s own 
morning-room, which was in truth 
a dull place of resort for a child; 
inasmuch as he was not permitted 
to romp about or make a noise in 
those sacred precincts. Also—and 
of this fault I cannot fairly hold 
him guiltless—for the reckless 
manner in which he rode and 
otherwise maltreated a certain long- 
suffering pony called ‘Mouse,’ of 
which the extraordinary speed and 
endurance were daily tested to an 
unjustifiable extent. 

By the way, my first introduction 
to the young gentleman was brought 
about through the instrumentality 
of this much aggrieved quadruped. 
I was walking with Lady Olivia in 
the park a day or two after my 
arrival in the neighbourhood, dis- 
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cussing with her a matter of 
business, in which she showed her 
usual clear-headedness and pre- 
cision, when my attention was 
arrested by the child and his pony 
scouring over the park in our 
vicinity, I need not say at poor 
Mouse’s utmost speed. Lady Olivia 
stopped in her walk and drew her- 
self up as washer wont. ‘I wish 
= to know my son,’ she said in 

er cold measured voice ; and the 
clear imperious tones calling 
‘Gilbert! Gilbert!’ cut through 
the summer air to where he was 
galloping, intent only on Mouse 
and his performances. 

The child seemed pleased to be 
taken notice of, and turned quickly 
in our direction. As heapproached 
us without checking speed, a fallen 
tree of no great girth lay ‘in his 
course, and with a _pardonable 
display of horsemanship he put 
his pony straight at the obstacle. 
T can see him now, sitting resolutely 
back on his little saddle, his golden 
curls floating behind him, and his 
smooth brow bent, and rosy lips 
set fast, for the effort. Mouse rose 
gallantly, but predestined to failure, 
or perhaps a little blown with the 

yace, caught his fore legs in the 
eap, and pitching his little rider 
forward over his head, followed 
him in a very complicated and 
dangerous kind of fall. 

was standing close to his 
mother, and I thought I heard her 
breath come quick; but as the 
child rose to his feet, I glanced at 
her face ere I went to catch the 
pony, and saw that it retained its 
usual marble composure. ‘ What 
is the woman made of?’ I thought, 
as [ran my arm through Mouse’s 
rein, who no sooner found himself 
on his legs again without a rider, 
than he took advantage of the 
respite to crop a mouthful of the 
short sweet grass, 

hen I came back to them 
the child had his hand. in his 
mother’s. He was pale, and evi- 
dently shaken, but not frightened 
the least bit, though there was 
a severe bruise reddening and 
smarting on his cheek-bone. With 
some vague remembrance of his 
nursery days, he looked up in 
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Lady Olivia’s face, and I heard 
him whisper— 

‘It does hurt, mamma dear; kiss 
it and make it well!’ 

‘ Nonsense, Gilbert,’ was the cold 
reply, ‘don’t be so silly; how can 
my Balen it do it any good?’ 

I saw his little face flush up and 
change all in a minute; I think I 
remembered even then of Him who 
said it was not good to offend one 
of these little ones; but I helped 
the child into his saddle in silence, 
and was not surprised to see poor 
Mouse taken short by the head, 
and turned round to jump once, 
twice, over the unlucky tree, with 
so fierce an application of his rider’s 
whip as I have seldom witnessed 
before or since. 

‘Gently, child,’ I could not for- 
bear saying as I took hold of the 
pony’s bridle and caressed it after 
the second performance ; ‘do not 
punish your poor pony, it was more 
your fault than his, Another time 
do not ride so fast at an upright 


leap.’ 

The boy stared at me without 
replying, then turned and galloped 
away; whilst Lady Olivia and I 
continued our walk and our con- 
versation without again reverting 
to the accident. 

But when the luncheon-bell rang, 
and her ladyship had gone into the 
house, I met Gilbert on his way 
from the stables. He came up to 
me very shyly, and put his little 
hand timidly in mine. 

‘T like you,’ he said, because you 
were sorry for poor Mouse when I 
beat him.’ Then looking down 
and getting very red, he added, ‘I 
like people who are sorry ; I would 
like you very much if you would 
let me.’ 

Need I say that henceforth we 
were fast friends? I will not’ 
recapitulate the progress of our 
intimacy. How family circum- 
stances brought me more and more 
into contact with Lady Olivia and 
her son. How I used to corre- 
spond with the lad at Eton, and 
visit him regularly in the dear 
old College, from the ‘ after-twelve’ 
on which with three others of the 
fourth form he was most deservedly 
‘swished, having attempted in vain 
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to get off with a seventh ‘first-fault,’ 
till the memorable evening of that 
4th of June on which I went u 
‘sitter’ with him to Surley Hall, 
and he pulled stroke in the ten-oar. 
How we parted with mutual regret 
when he went abroad for six 
months, and met again delighted, 
to read, as I have already said, for 
his matriculation at Oxford; a 
place from which I regret to say 
my pupil was more than once 
rusticated, in consequence of his 
attachment to divers sports and 
pursuits which cannot be brought 
to harmonize with academical regu- 
lations. But still, Orme was avow- 
edly ‘the most popular man in his 
College.’ I knew one ortwo of the 
dons behind the scenes ; their faces 
always brightened when his name 
was mentioned; and they were 
quite of my opinion, that with the 
least thing more application he 
could have taken ‘honours.’ As it 
was, I am constrained to admit 
that my pupil was ‘ plucked,’ and 
being by that time pretty well his 
own master, he ce the 
University in disgust. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe the 
ripest scholar of them all could 
have written a letter.teeming with 
such classical learning, fun, and 
imagination, as that in which he 
seeeeee me of the unexpected 
failure ; nor would [have exchanged 
for the proudest diploma of science 
the kindly expressions of regard 
and sympathy in which he couched 
his announcement of a defeat 
which he regretted far more for my 
sake than his own. After this [ 
saw him of course at rarerintervals ; 
the lives of a young man in the 
world and an old man out of the 
world are so different, that they 
need seldom expect to meet. For 
“full two years I had not set eyes on 
him, when I met him in Piccadilly 
on that spring day to which I have 
already alluded, after his walk with 
his cousin, Lady Gertrude, in the 
uare. We were on opposite sides 
of the street, but my boy rushed 
across, regardless of mud and omni- 
buses, with all his old freshness 
and cordiality, to link me by the 
arm and turn me as of yore in his 
own direction instead of mine. 
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‘You have nothing in the world 
to do,’ said the butterfly to the 
earthworm, ‘and I am always so 
busy I have not a moment to spare. 
Come with me as far as the top of 
St. James’s-street, and tell me all 
about yourself as we go along.’ 

I had been busier perhaps than 
he thought for, but my day’s work 
was nearly over ere his had begun, 
and it was refreshing to look upon 
his kindly handsome face and listen 
to the tones of his cheerful, hearty 
voice once more, though it seemed 
to me that they were a little faded 
and saddened to what they had 
been long ago. I sometimes think 
that the world wears the gloss 
off the players faster than the 
workers. It may be perhaps that 
the former are the more in earnest 
of the’ two. I know that I would 
fain possess the same energies now 
to be —— on useful purposes, 
which I wasted in my youth on 


trifles and worse than trifles ; but, 
alas! in life, vestigia nulla retrorsum, 
and indeed that world of long 
ago was a bright and a joyous 
world after all. 

It had not _— entirely on 


Gilbert yet. s we paced slowly 
along the pavement, every second 
man we met seemed to know Orme 
and to be glad to see him. Bright 
glances were shot at him from open 
carriages, and pretty fingers kissed 
in his favour on brougham win- 
dows. Truth is truth, and despite 
all the sneers of philosophers, it is 
no unpleasant lot, while it lasts, to 
be young, rich, well-looking, and 
well-received in London society. 
A man must either be very happy 
or very miserable, who can afford 
to treat the opinion of his fellows 
with contempt. Even my own old 
heart felt lighter after my walk 
with my pupil; and I wended my 
way towards the British Museum, 
where I resolved to spend the 
afternoon, with a firmer step than 
usual; the while Gilbert, with his 
hat very much on one side, sprang 
lightly up the steps at White’s, and 
inquired according to custom of 
the affable functionary who presides 
over the postal department, whether 
there were ‘any letters for Mr. 
Orme ?’ 
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There was one, a note that had 
just arrived. Gilbert smiled as he 
perused the laconic contents : 

‘ Dear Gilbert,—The tickets have 
come for the morning concert. We 
will call for you at White’s in an 
hour.—Yours as ever, G.’ 

‘That’s rather a bore, remarked 
the recipient with a yawn; ‘ how- 
ever, I promised Gertrude, and 
after all it’s SOMETHING TO DO!’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘THE BEES AND THE DRONES.’ 


How little does one half the 
world know how the other half 
lives. The streams of life, like the 
waters of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
though they flow down the same 
channel, fatten the same pastures, 
turn the same mill, and eddy over 
the same shoals, meet, but mingle 
not, and what interests are there 
in common between No. 1 and 
No. 2 of any street, square, or row 
in the great city? Your next-door 
neighbour, the man who spends his 
whole life separated from you by a 
party wall of one brick and a-half 
in thickness, may be a coiner, an 
Italian refugee, or an alchemist in 
search of the philosopher’s stone, 
for aught you know to the con- 
trary. You lay your head on your 

illow within eighteen inches of 
1is, and whilst the rosy dreams 
from which it is such a mockery to 
awake, are gilding your morning 
sleep, he may be lying racked with 
bodily pain, or breaking his heart 
with mental torture. What care 
you? So as he does not poke his 
fire too loudly, you are unconscious 
of his existence. For forty years 
you pay the same water-rate, and 
consume an equal number of cubic 
feet of gas, but you never exchange 
a syllable, probably never set eyes 
on each idee from year’s end to 
year’s end, till at last the mutes 
are standing at the door, the 
mourning coaches are drawn up 
decently next the pavement, and 
one of you removes to another 
and a narrower house ‘over the 
way.’ 

_ 1 suppose, with the variety of a 
little more bloodshed and a little 
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more flirtation, things went on in 
Babylon the Great much as they 
do in the London of to-day. The 
wine-cup bubbled again and again 
usque ad nauseam, for the high and 
the low gasped in vain for a mouth- 
ful of pure cold water. The As- 
syrian in purple wallowed in pro- 
fusion till he longed for a sensa- 
tion, even though it were a sting 
of pain ; while the Assyrian in rags 
starved and drooped at his gates 
faint and hungry, and weary of 
his life. It was the bees whose 
sweltering labour constructed those 
hanging gardens, the fame of which 
senahed the uttermost ends of 
the known earth, but it was the 
drones who walked delicately along 
their terraces, and languished in 
their perfumed bowers, and caught 
the diamond drops from their 
plashing fountains, gushing, and 
“glittering, and hurling themselves 
upwards against the scorching sky. 

So the bees and the drones jostle 
each other to-day in the crowded 
thoroughfares of London, and some 
take the rough, and some the 
smooth, and they have nothing in 
common, and know each other not. 

A section of the bees are cluster- 
ing very busily in a musical por- 
tion of the hive. There is a morn- 
ing concert this afternoon, and the 
professionals are all in tune and 
time, preparing for those grand 
effects and combinations which 
delight the dilettante, and of which 
less instructed listeners deem it 
incumbent on them to say—‘ mag- 
nificent! very fine!’ They are 
assembling even now in a little 
room off the grand hall, which is 
already half filled with an impa- 
tient audience, reduced to the sad 
necessity of criticising each other’s 
dresses, and dirtying their gloves 
with the programme as they read it 
over and over again. The drones 
are always employed in doing no- 
thing, and always very tired of 
that laborious occupation. The 
bees seem to enjoy their half hour’s 
respite, and to have a good deal of 
fun and cordiality amongst them- 
selves, 

The male portion are chiefly re- 
markable for the extreme accuracy 
of their toilettes, and the purity of 
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their close-fitting white kid gloves, 
which, with black evening coats 
and continuations, seem somewhat 
out of place at three .o’clock in 
the day. They are either men of 
extremely martial appearance, run- 
ning considerably to mustachio, 
whisker, and in some cases close- 
cut beard, or else they affect an 
open simplicity of countenance 
amounting to vacuity, enhanced 
by bare throats and long hair 
trained studiously off the temples, 
and flowing down the nape of the 
neck, than which, in my humble 
opinion, no fashion is more unbe- 
coming to the face of a male adult. 

You would make some strange 
mistakes, though, if you judged of 
their tones by their appearance. 
The large, well-built fellow, with 
the legs and chest of a Hercules, is 
the tenor, and if you only heard 
that soft silvery voice of his quiver- 
ing and thrilling on the sands by 
moonlight, you would fancy such 
seductive notes could proceed from 
nothing less feminine than a mer- 
maid, instead of a stout soldier-like 
convivialist, who would inconti- 
nently offer you a cigar, and take 
you home with him to a Perigord 
pie and a cool bottle of claret. 

The bass, again, whose diapason 
shall make the very window-glasses 
shake before sunset, is a pale, 
weary-looking man, whom at first 
sight you would call weakly, if 
not an invalid. His tailor alone 
knows that he requires a larger 
girth round the chest than most 
Life-guardsmen, and indeed the 
organ that can evolve such music 
as that deep thunder-roll, must be 
endowed with valves and material 
of no ordinary strength and dimen- 
sions. He has a wife and large 
family to be provided for out of 
the low notes of that instrument, 
and already an unpleasant sus- 
picion dawns upon him that it 
will not last for ever. Great was 
the consternation in his home at 
Brompton when he caught cold 
last winter, and the cough has not 
left him yet, even in the fine 
spring weather. If he was to spit 
blood, the children would soon be 
hungry, and the poor mother at 
her wit’s end. 
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The lady singers are in low 
evening dresses, and most of them 
wear their hair & ['lmpératrice. 
They are whispering and talking 
to each other with that busy good- 
humoured cordiality which the sex 
is prone to affect in public places, 
and those who have not brought 
bouquets with them are vehe- 
mently admiring the flowers of 
those who have. One sits a little 
apart from the rest; she is attired 
very simply in mourning, and car- 
ries a half-blown rose in her bosom. 
As she droops her head over the 
score in her hand, the tenor, who 
has something of a painter’s taste, 
thinks she would make a pretty 
picture, with her white shoulders 
relieved by her black dress, and 
the nut-brown hair shading and 
hiding her face, while a sunbeam 
slanting through the window, 
brings out a golden tinge on the 
glossy head. He is a soft-hearted 
good-natured man, this tenor, and 
cherishes a romantic and self-deny- 
ing adoration for many ladies, both 
in and out of the profession, and 
for this one especially, the more 
so that there is a quiet reserve in 
her manner by which he is abashed 
not a little, and that after he has 
said ‘good morning,’ he generally 
falters, puts his handsin his pockets, 
and becomes mute. 

There is safety, however, in 
numbers, and his own good looks 
are no bad protection to a man in 
his dealings with the enemy. A 
joli garcon has generally more than 
one string to that bow of which 
the cord sometimes breaks with so 
sharp a twang, and a spice of ad- 
miration for himself is no bad an- 
tidote to too violent an infatuation 
about another. If you want a de- 
voted lover, ladies, take an old 
man’s advice, and choose an ugly 
one. He is vain, too, but his 
vanity is more easily managed 
than the other’s ; he is more impas- 
sioned, more constant, more sub- 
missive, and if you do break his 
heart, your own remorse will be a 
thought less keen when you are 
adding up the sum total of your 
victims. Bar the pleasure of tak- 
ing him away from somebody else, 
and after the first week he makes 
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just as good a slave as a second 
Apollo would, and, say what you 
will, you know that you do not ap- 

reciate beauty as much as we do, 
fou know that you are not so 
gentle, not so soft-hearted, nay, 
not half so refined, as the so-called 
sterner sex. When do you see us 
take a repulsive being to our bosom, 
and cherish it there, unless it be 
for some extraneous object? She 
may be an heiress, or an authoress, 
or a good housewife, and there is a 
reason for it. But you! Beauty 
and the Beast is so every-day an 
occurrence, I can scarce believe the 
story to be a fable. You go to the 
altar unhesitatingly with some 
monster whom his fellow men can- 
not look upon without loathing. 
You not only marry him, I could 
forgive you that, but you love, and 
coax, and prize the wretch, and 
make him happy ever afterwards. 
I sometimes think this strange 
predilection originates in the in- 
stinctive jealousy and love of ap- 
propriation so remarkable in the 
sex. Beauty thinks nobody else 
will care to interfere with Bruin, 
and it is pleasant to have even a 
beast all to herself; but old Flip- 
pant, for whose lengthened experi- 
ence in such matters I have the 
profoundest respect, takes a wider 
view of the subject, and refers all 
such incongruities to the general 
principle of contradiction, and the 
impossibility of arguing from pro- 
bability, expediency, or any other 
rational data, as to what a woman 
under any given circumstances 
will, or will not do, or let alone, or 
otherwise. 

The singer in mourning seems 
very busy with her score, and the 
admiring tenor has not yet been 
able to obtain a glimpse of her face, 
still shaded by her thick hair worn 
deep and low over her temples, a 
fashion which she is_ probably 
well aware is exceedingly becom- 
ing to a wide fair forehead and a 
pair of arched brows, such as give 
softness and feminine dignity to a 
woman's face, His attention, how- 
ever, is almost entirely taken up by 
two very smart and lively ladies, 
who seem to despise the idea of 
reserving their vocal powers for a 
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musical triumph, but are expendin 
a liberal amount of breath an 
volume in lively conversation with 
each other, with the tenor, with 
the leader of the band, with any of 
the gentlemen who are oo to 
bandy good-humoured jokes and 
lively repartee. 

The bass alone sits apart from 
the rest. He looks very pale and 
weary, leaning his head upon his 
hands, and coughs more than once. 
There is a hard-working, careworn 
woman at Brompton, now clearing 
away the remnants of the children’s 
dinner, whose heart would ache to 
hear that cough, who would bless 
the lady in mourning for looking 
up as she does from her task, and 
crossing the room so quietly, and 
laying her hand with such gentle 
sympathy on the sufferer’s shoulder. 

‘You are worse to-day, she says, 
in a low tone of peculiar sweet- 
ness ; ‘I did not forget you, and I 
have brought the lozenges, but I 
am sorry you require them.’ 

He looks up quickly, and grasps 
her cordially by the hand. 

‘God bless you, he says, in his 
deep, full voice ; ‘ you never forget 
any one but yourself. My little 
girls call you the good angel, and 
indeed, [ think you are an angel!’ 

She shakes her head, and smiles. 
Such a smile as brightens only a 
countenance where they are very 
rare, as decks it with a wild, pain- 
ful, melancholy beauty, and leaves 
a sadder and more hopeless expres- 
sion when it fades, 

She makes no other reply, and 
buries herself again in her score, 
while the bass shakes his honest 
head with a puzzled air, half pitiful, 
half provoked. 

‘I wish I could make her out,’ 
he thinks, as he dwells on her kind- 
liness, her reserve, her abstraction, 
her avoidance of intimacies, and 
backwardness in showing friend- 
ship, save to those who are in sick- 
nessor otherwise distressed. ‘ I sup- 
pose she isn’t happy, that’s the 
truth. She has never got over it, 
and she’s thinking of him still.’ 

They have often talked about her 
in the little parlour at Brompton ; 
and this is the verdict to which, 
after a masterly summing up from 
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the former, husband and wife in- 
variably arrive. 

Poor honest bass! you have 
lived for five-and-forty years in this 
specious world, twenty of which 
you have spent in a happy recipro- 
city of confidence, with the frankest 
and most affectionate of wives. 
You think you can read a woman’s 
heart. Bless you! you know no 
more of it than a child! 

And now the doors are opened. 
The professionals move from their 
retiring-room to take their seats in 
the body of the hall. The leader 
of the band assumes his baton with 
a martial air, and theconcert begins. 
The seats are nearly all full. Very 
few tickets have been given gratis, 
There is a dense crowd about the 
doors; and notwithstanding the 
many rival attractions of a sum- 
mer’s afternoon in the metropolis, 
there is every reason to believe that 
a& will pay. 

Meantime a barouche is waiting 
three doors lower than the steps of 
White’s, Lady Olivia’s prudence 
and propriety forbidding her to 
draw up exactly opposite the well- 
filled window of that exclusive 
club, from which critical and un- 
prejudiced eyes would be sure to 
ey in review herself, her niece, 

er bonnet, her gloves, her parasol, 
nay, the very liveries of her white- 
stockinged servants, not to mention 
the heavily-plated harness and 
stately appearance of her bay car- 
riage-horses champing and stamp- 
ing in the sun, concluding in all 
probability with a sweeping con- 
demnation of the whole. So she 
waits for Gilbert three doors off, 
and the frown darkens ominously 
on her stern forehead as the mi- 
nutes pass and her son does not 
appear. 

‘Very odd of Gilbert,’ says Lady 
Olivia in her harshest tone ; ‘he 
knows how I hate waiting, and does 
it on purpose, I believe.’ 

‘Men are always unpunctual,’ 
answers Lady Gertrude, looking 
very smiling and rayonnante in an- 
other killing little bonnet. ‘Is it 
not so, Mr. Gordon ? 

Mr. Gordon answers not much to 
the purpose; he is thinking of 
something else. He is a student 
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of human nature, this gentleman, 
during his play-hours, and takes a 
good deal of relaxation out of Lady 
Gertrude and her inexplicable ways. 
He is speculating now intensely on 
why she should have secured him 
so long ago for the back seat of the 
barouche, and why she should have 
been so fidgety all the way along 
Piccadilly, and why she was so 
good-humoured now during the 
painful process of waiting for 
Gilbert; above all, why there 
should be to-day, of all days, a 
scarce perceptible tone of softness 
in the few observations she makes 
to himself, and a shade as of pity 
and compunction cast over that 
usually thoughtless and buoyant 
nature. Topics of reflection, Mr. 
Gordon, which may well make you 

onder, and which, with all your 

een-sightedness, you will find it 
no easy task to understand. 

Lady Olivia will wait no longer ; 
regardless of a suppliant look from 
her niece, she is in the act of giving 
orders to drive on, when the truant 
appears with his mouth full of 
chicken-sandwich, and in his usual 
good-humoured bantering way 
carries the war at once into the 
enemy’s country by accusing them 
of keeping Aim waiting. 

‘I have a bouquet for each of 
you, too,’ he says, handing them 
with a good deal of mock dignity 
to the ladies, ‘and a cauliflower 
coming later from Covent-garden 
for John, who is a practical man.’ 

The gentleman alluded to looks 
eae enough as he turns a sharp 
<een eye upon the cousins. His 
exterior presents a marked contrast 
to that of his friend. Power is the 
prevailing characteristic of John 
Gordon’s physiognomy and figure. 
The bold well-cut features, the 
clear sallow complexion, the deep- 
set glittering eye, and close raven 
hair, are types of an iron physique 
and an iron will. His tones are 
short, sharp, and imperious ; they 
seem to be propelled, so to speak, 
from the thin lips, that close again 
as with a steel spring when they 
have gone forth. That mouth 
belongs to a man from whom you 
could never coax anything by per- 
suasion, or wrest it from him by 
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force. His very dress, plain to 
simplicity and unpretending though 
it be, has a character and a pecu- 
liarity of its own ; whilst the mus- 
cular figure combines in a rare 
degree great physical power with 
activity and insensibility to fatigue. 

No woman ever yet thought John 
Gordon good-looking, at least none 
could ever be brought to say so. 

uiet and unassuming as he was, 
they always affirmed that they were 
‘a little afraid of him; and 

erhaps they like being frightened, 
or they were always ready enough 
to sit by him, or dance with him 
again. I do not know whether 
Lady Gertrude admired his face, 
but she must have lookedat it pretty 
often ; and even now, though she 
buries her head in her cousin’s 
bouquet, her eyes pass over it once, 
with a strange, Sit anaen: half- 
leading glance that does not escape 

im, as, indeed, nothing does, but 
that he cannot for the life of him 
fathom or understand. The next 
instant, however, she is talking so 
gaily and playfully, that even Lady 
Olivia thaws to the influence of the 
girls merry 
whilst Gilbert sits back at his ease 
amongst the cushions, submitting 
to be amused with the good-hu- 
moured grand-seigneur indolence 
habitual to him, and that is not 
without its attractions to his com- 
panions of either sex. 

So they reach the doors of the 
building where the concert is 
going on, and there is a vast deal 
of fuss and ceremony and parade 
about their alighting, and a police- 
man makes way for them authori- 
tatively, and they take the seats 
provided for them with no small 
noise and bustle, to the just 
indignation of the audience, 
all of whom do the same 
thing constantly themselves, but 
who think it right now to betra 
marked disapproval, for our good- 
looking friend the tenor is pouring 
forth a strain of clear continuous 
melody, sweet and luscious, like 
some rich liquid of which it were 
shame and pity to lose the smallest 
drop. ‘Bravo!’ says Gilbert with 
honest enthusiasm at the conclusion 
of the piece; and ‘ Bravo!’ echoes 


sunshiny manner 3. 
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Lady Gertrude in more subdued 
tones, looking nevertheless sidelong 
at John Gordon’s face to see whether 
he too approves. Nothing less 
than absolute perfection satisfies 
the latter ; and his applause is less 
demonstrative than that of his 
companions. Lady Olivia is peer- 
ing about through her glasses to see 
who is there; and a pause in the 
performances enables the well- 
pleased spectators to relax their 
attention and fall to conversing 
amongst themselves. 

‘I hate fine music,’ observes 
Gilbert, whose nervous system, 
truth to tell, is strung to a far 
higher pitch than he would have 
his friends believe, and who is 
ashamed, as well he may be, that 
he can turn pale and shiver for so 
unreal a cause as a thrilling stream 
of melody; ‘ in fact, all music bores 
me rather than otherwise, though 
it’s not quite so bad as dancing.’ 

‘Then why did you come?’ asks 
Lady Gertrude, very justly accept- 
ing this last shaft of her indo- 
lent cousin as aimed especially at 
herself. 

‘Because you ordered me, was 
the reply, with one of Gilbert’s 
sweetest smiles; and no woman’s 
face that ever I saw had a softer, 
kindlier smile than his. ‘ Because 

ou ordered me; and I’ve been 
ere half-an-hour already, without 
wishing yet that I hadn’t obeyed.’ 

The girl put the bouquet he had 
given her to her face, and looked 
full at him over the flowers with 
her bright speaking eyes. 

‘Then you like to do as I bid 
you,’ she said, very low, and witha 
slight tremor in her voice, not 
quite in keeping with the trium- 
phant expression of her glance. 

Gilbert thought he had never 
seen her look so pretty. Something 
tenderer than admiration seemed 
to shoot through him as he eyed 
the proud young beauty, so refined, 
so delicate, so well-dressed, and so 
high-born. John Gordon’s back 
was turned to the cousins, and he 
appeared intensely occupied with 
the stir caused by the re-entrance 
of the performers, As Gilbert 
lounged forward to read the pro- 
gramme, his head drooped nearer 
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and nearer his companion’s pretty 
hand, in its neat, well-fitting glove, 
perhaps his lip would have touched 
it even there, I hardly know, but 
his mother’s measured tones broke 
in unexpectedly as she nudged the 
younger lady rudely with her elbow, 
and called her attention to some 
of the notabilities amongst the 
audience. 

‘There’s Mrs. Mangonel, Ger- 
trude, did you bow to her? and her 
two daughters, and the Dowager 
Lady Visigoth.’ 

‘More like Boadicea than ever, 
and with nearly as little on her 
shoulders, whispered Lady Ger- 
trude mischievously to her cousin ; 
but Gilbert answered not, for a low 
sweet voice at that moment stole 
upon his senses, and he was feeling 
keenly, nay, painfully, in his inner 
being that music did not lore him 
in the least, 

It was a simple song enough, 
something about an angel and a 
child, of which the words and the 
poetical conception were below 


contempt, but they were wedded 
to a fanciful and melodious strain, 
an air that comprised but few notes, 


and yet into which you could not 
but feel the composer had thrown 
his whole art; an air that seemed 
less the elaborate conception of the 
brain than the irrepressible expres- 
sion of an engrossing sensation in 
which suffering predominated. 
Such an air as recalls to us, we 
know not why, that sunset evening 
or that starry night ; pshaw! that 
time of delicious folly which most 
of us have known, and to which 
the roughest and the harshest 
look back with strange wild longing 


Good for Nothing ; or, All Down Hill. 
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and regret; what is this secret 
charm of music, that it seems to 
speak to all alike? Why should it 
thus probe us to the quick? and 
bring the past back so cruelly in 
its hopelessness, only because it is 
the past? Oh! for the fresh glad 
a oh! for the days gone by ; 
an 


Oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


The lady in mourning sang as if 
she felt it; after the first bar she 
seemed to forget her audience, and 
to lose herself completely in the 
strain. Gilbert, too, never took his 
eyes off the singer’s face, and 
when she finished and there arose a 
burst of applause from all the 
others, something like a tear stole 
down his cheek, Of course he 
began to talk vehemently to his 
companions, but Lady Gertrude 
thought him less pleasant than 
usual, and all seemed relieved 
when the concert was over and it 
was time to go. The gentlemen 
put the ladies into the carriage, 
and walked arm-in-arm back to St. 
James’s-street, preserving for full 
five minutes a dead silence. At 
the end of that period Gilbert 
made the following remarkable 
observation : 

‘That’s a pretty woman, John.’ 

And although they had neither 
of them mentioned her before, they 
must both have been thinking of 
the singer in black, for John 
replied— 

‘Would be rather good-looking 
if she’d more colour; know 
something about her, she’s a Mrs. 
Latimer,’ 
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THE LIFE OF SCHLEITERMACHER.* 


HESE volumes have been a 
disappointment. Many who 
looked to Schleiermacher with ad- 
miration as a religious teacher, 
have had their admiration dashed 
with a tinge of suspicion by their 
perusal ; those who knew nothing 
of him have been invited to con- 
template a strange picture of a 
great theologian ; and others who 
already regarded his name with 
dislike and his presumed doctrines 
with orthodox abhorrence, have 
had their prejudices exaggerated 
and confirmed. The truth is, that 
the volumes are in no sense a Life 
of Schleiermacher, They contain 
only a few hints of his abundant 
literary, philosophical, theological, 
and ecclesiastical activity; they 
give no account of the intellectual 
influences amidst which he rose, 
the manner in which these moulded 
him, and the new development 
which he in turn gave to them ; 
they present throughout scarcely 
more than one side of his manifold 
being, and that side, however inte- 
resting and full of meaning in 
itself, and in relation to the whole 
character of the man, the one after 
all in which the world is least in- 
terested. Neander said of Schleier- 
macher, that he was an epoch-mak- 
ing man; but this could scarcely 
be guessed from these volumes, 
in which he scarcely rises above 
the domestic hero. The singular 
and exaggerated domesticities of 
German life are not without 
their piquancy to our colder and 
more reserved sympathies; but 
to celebrate them through two 
volumes octavo is rather too much. 
here are very few English 
readers that will not find the 
details of these letters—which yet, 
it seems, have undergone some 
pruning in translation—wearisome 
and monotonous, A succession of 
love ecstasies, some of them of a 
rather lawless character, floods of 
sentimental rapture poured from 
the lips of clever, fascinating, 
and passionate women,—these are 


scarcely the materials out of which 
we could suppose the life of a great 
theologian to be constructed. Such 
things mingle in the lives of theo- 
logians as well as others, but the 
proportions which they are here 
made to assume in Schleiermacher’s 
life are obviously distorting, and 
serve to leave a picture upon the 
mind neither discriminating in its 
colours nor fair and rounded in its 
outlines, At the same time we 
readily confess that these volumes 
unfold many graphic traits of cha- 
racter; and the short autobiogra- 
phy at the commencement has a 
special interest. 


Availing ourselves of whatever 
glimpses we thus get of Schleier- 
macher’s true life and intellectual 
habits, we shall endeavour to give 
a brief sketch of both, reducing the 
love recitals and raptures to what 
we apprehend to be their due pro- 
portion. The speculative Chris- 
tian principles identified with 
Schleiermacher’s name, and which 
have given such a pervading influ- 
ence to the spirit, if not to the sys- 
tematic details of his theology, we 
shall only briefly touch. Our aim is 
biographical and not theological. 


Schleiermacher was born in the 
close of 1768. His father was a 
clergyman in Silesia, of the re- 
formed church, a worthy and 
earnest man, with a somewhat 
over-anxioustemperament, but with 
a true love of philosophy and 
letters amid all the struggles and 
anxieties of his life. Schleier- 
macher says little of him directly ; 
weareleftto gather our impressions 
of his character from his lettans in 
the present volumes, especially 
those relating to his son’s mental 
and spiritual conflicts before enter- 
ing into the ministry. Of his 
mother he says more. She appears 
to have mainly directed his youth- 
ful education. When his clever- 
ness at school enabled him to dis- 
tance older and bigger boys than 


* The Life of Schleiermacher as unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. 
Translated from the German by Frederica Rowan. 
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himself, and he began, as he tells 
us, to be ‘proud and conceited’ in 
consequence, and to show an ‘irrita- 
bility and violence of manner not 
grounded in his constitution,’ his 
mother quietly endeavoured to 
take down his young pride and 
impatience. 


By acting upon my religious feelings 
(he says) she endeavoured to change my 
pride into gratitude towards God, and 
although her own temperament inclined 
towards the same fault, she opposed to 
my violence a systematic calmness and an 
obvious justice, which convinced me by 
experience that I was the only one who 
suffered by my conduct, and that the 
good which I wished to effect on such 
occasions, would be much more easily 
achieved in another manner. My pride 
was humbled by other means. As read- 
ing books had not yet been introduced 
into the school, I was soon made to read 
a Latin author. Here I saw nothing but 
darkness; for although I learned to 
translate the words mechanically into my 
mother tongue, I could not penetrate into 
the sense, and my mother, who directed 
my German readings with much judg- 
ment, had taught me not to read without 
understanding. When I endeavoured to 
collect into a whole the detached pieces 
which I had read at school, my deficiency 
in the necessary preliminary knowledge 
frequently rendered me incapable of form- 
ing a vivid conception of the subject, a 
fact which made me very uneasy ; and 
as I perceived none of this uneasiness in 
my comrades, I began seriously to doubt 
the much-lauded greatness of my natural 
faculties, and was in a state of constant 
fear lest others also should make this 
unexpected discovery. 


His education appears to have 

roceeded in a very desultory and 
interrupted fashion. His father 
was frequently absent from home 
in the discharge of his duties, and, 
left to the care of his mother, his 
dislike of the study of languages, 
he says, greatly increased; but he 
unconsciously imbibed an amount 
of practical knowledge quite un- 
usual among children. At length, 
from his twelfth to his fourteenth 
years, he was sent to a boarding- 
school at Pless, where he remained 
two years, when an important and 
very significant event in his life took 
place. His father, on some of his 


journeys had become acquainted 
with the educational establishment 
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of the United (Moravian) Brethren, 
at Niesky, in Upper Lusatia, and he 
resolved to send his son thither. 
The first contact of young Schleier- 
macher with the characteristic 
pietism of the Brethren awakened 
the chord of mysticism so deep 
in his nature, and which never 
afterwards slumbered. Even be- 
fore this he had known something 
of religious conflicts ; the doctrine 
of eternal punishment had exercised 
a disturbing power over his imagi- 
nation, and the doctrine of the 
atonement had cost him ‘several 
sleepless nights.’ Now, on_ his 
entrance among the Moravians, 
however, his spiritual conscious- 
ness became greatly excited. The 
doctrines of man’s natural corrup- 
tion, and of the supernatural means 
of grace, and the manner in which 
these doctrines were combined in 
the discourses of the brethren, 
deeply agitated him. He could 
realize the fact of corruption in 
his own experience, and conse- 
quently understand the state of 
spiritual torture of which the re- 
formers had spoken so much, and 
for which they had come to be so 
much blamed by the religious 
teachers of the eighteenth century ; 
but he aspired in vain after those 
supernatural experiences the neces- 
sity of which the corresponding 
fact of redemption seemed to in- 
volve, and the reality of which ex- 
ternally to himself every hymn and 
lesson, and even glance, of the 
Brethren, ‘so attractive while under 
their influence, witnessed. At 
times he thought that he had 
caught some feeling of them, but 
it soon vanished, and he felt that 
he had been fondling the mere 
delusions of his own imagination. 
But fruitless as were his striv- 
ings after this higher state, the 
religious impulse now held abso- 
lute control over him. He trem- 
bled lest he should be refused 
membership in the community of 
the Brethren, and had even formed 
the resolution, should this be 
denied him, to learn some honour- 
able trade among them, rather 
than not to share what appeared to 
him their peaceful life of piety. 
The path of literary and scientific 
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glory which at Pless, under the in- 
spiration of his master, had seemed 
so attractive to him, had for the 
time lost all interest. It was 
while reflecting on this resolve in 
all its greatness, he tells us, that 
he was ‘tempted for the first time 
to look upon an impulsion of his 
own mind as being a supernatural 
effect.’ 

He remained among the United 
Brethren four years, the first two 
of which he spent at their institu- 
tion at Niesky, and the second two 
at their advanced seminary or uni- 
versity at Barby. 

During the first year of his stay 
his widening development absorbed 
his mental energies ; but when re- 
moved with his friend to the some- 
what freer atmosphere of Barby, and 
left to reflect on his aims in life, a 
feeling of spiritual disquiet sprung 
up in him, more powerful than any 
he had before felt. He still strove 
in vain for supernatural expe- 


riences, and for that which, in 
the phraseology of the Brethren, 
was termed intercourse with Jesus. 
The most violent tension of his 
imagination remained fruitless, and 


the excitements which he called to 
his aid were always found deceptive. 
In this state he went to Barby, 
where a new and remarkable im- 
pulse awaited him. The increase 
of external liberty seemed to loosen 
the fetters of his mind, which of 
its own native impulse soared 
into a region of novel, exciting, and 
sceptical inquiry. He disclaims 
in his case any of the causes 
which generally produce such a 
result. It was no mere reaction 
from the ‘miserable logic’ which 
he had heard ; he had no ‘example 
of older comrades who played 
the part of Freethinkers;’ the 
investigations of modern theolo- 
gians into the Christian system, or 
of modern philosophers regarding 
the soul of man, were only heard 
of by him occasionally as some- 
thing going on in the world. The 
doubts that came to him did not 
spring from any one of these 
sources ; they were the spontaneous 
manifestation of his mental growth. 
As his mind expanded, it embraced 
as by natural instinct problems 
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which it could neither resolve nor 
let alone. 

Schleiermacher at first merely 
hinted his state of mind in his 
letters to his father. He complained 
of the narrow limits within which 
his reading was confined. Without 
a more enlarged acquaintance with 
the results of theological investiga- 
tion, it seemed to him that he could 
never be a theologian. ‘Except 
what we see in the scientific peri- 
odicals, we learn nothing about the 
objections, arguments, and discus- 
sions raised in the present day in 
regard to exegesis and dogmatics. 
Even in the lectures delivered to 
us sufficient mention is not made 
of these matters, and yet know- 
ledge of them is absolutely neces- 
sary for a future theologian. The 
fact that they fear to lay them 
before us, awakens in many minds 
a suspicion that the objections of 
the innovators must approve them- 
selves to the intellect, and be diffi- 
cult to refute.’ His father replied 
in an earnest and pious spirit, 
exhorting his son to commit his 
studies to the guidance of God, and 
to keep out of the way of the ‘tree 
of knowledge, and of that dangerous 
love of profundity’ which would 
lure him to it. ‘I have read,’ he 
adds, ‘ almost all the refutations of 
infidelity, but they have not con- 
vinced me ; I have, on the contrary, 
learned from experience that faith 
is the regalia of the Deity, and can 
only be the work of his mercy. 
Besides, you do not intend to be a 
vain theologian, but are preparing 
to render yourself capable of bring- 
ing souls to the Saviour, and for 
this purpose you need not all that 
knowledge ; and you cannot suffici- 
ently thank your Saviour for having 
brought you into the community of 
the Brethren, where you so well do 
without it. Believe that the Bible 
is an inexhaustible spring at which 
you may abundantly quench your 
thirst for knowledge.’ 

It may be supposed that such 
counsels, however pious and 
excellent, did not avail much in 
the case. It seemed to the father 
but a light thing to abstain 
from the tree of knowledge. He 
had in his day tasted of its fruits, 
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and found them turn to ashes in 
the mouth. Much thinking he had 
found to be a weariness, and faith 
the only full spring of life. To 
his tried and commonplace expe- 
rience all this seemed trite and 
familiar ; but the way of youth is 
not the way of age. To the un- 
fledged and restless intellect of the 
young Schleiermacher, the land of 
knowledge seemed a golden land of 
promise, To talk of its dangers to 
him was only to enhance its en- 
chantments, and while its open 
gates invited him to enter, the lan- 
guage of retreat was as the language 
of cowardice. The result is told in 
a letter to his father six months 
afterwards. During these six 
months, he confesses that he had 
remained unjustifiably silent, al- 
lowing his father to suppose that 
his doubts had been set at rest. 
His silence was thus at last terribly 
broken :— 


Faith is the regalia of the Godhead, 
you say. Alas! dearest father, if you 
believe that without this faith no one can 
attain to salvation in the next world, nor 
tranquillity in this—and such, I know, 
is your belief—oh then, pray to God to 
grant it to me, for to me it is now lost. 
I cannot believe that He who called Him- 
self the Son of Man, was the true Eternal 
God. I cannot believe that His death was 
a true vicarious atonement, because He 
never expressly said so Himself; and I 
cannot believe it to have been necessary, 
because God, who evidently did not create 
men for perfection, but for the pursuit of 
it, cannot possibly intend to punish them 
eternally because they have not attained it. 


Along with these startling an- 
nouncements, young  Schleier- 
macher represented the peculiari- 
ties of his position among the 
Brethren, and how impossible it 
was that he could remain among 
them. He prayed to be allowed to 
go to Halle for two years, in the 
hope that change of scene and the 
diversion of his mind to other sub- 
jects might operate beneficially. 
Upon the whole, his letter is 
marked by good sense and good 


feeling in the circumstances. The 
overweening confidence of the 


young sceptic is visible ; but there is 
also visible a true modesty, and 
the consciousness of an honest heart. 
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Doubts assailed you at one time (he 
says to his father) as they now do me, 
and yet you have become what you now 
are. Think, hope, believe, that the same 
may be the case with me; and be assured 
that although I may not be of the same 
faith as you, I will nevertheless strive 
to become an honourable, upright, and 
useful man. 


The father showed himself 
scarcely wise under this trial; 
his letter in reply opens, ‘Oh thou 
insensate son! who hast deluded 
thee that thou no longet obeyest 
the truth?’ and in this strain it 
continues. No doubt it was a terri- 
ble blow to his hopes, as well as 
grief to his heart, but his own 
experience should have taught him 
both more patience and more trust. 
Well might his son say in answer, 
‘Oh woe is me! As what do you 
look upon your unhappy son! I 
entertain doubts regarding the 
atonement and the divinity of 
Christ, and you speak as if I were 
denying God. Why can we no 
longer bend before the same altar 
and pray to our common Father? 
Is it not one and the same God 
who has created you and me, and 
who sustains us, and whom we 
both reverence?’ He protested 
his sincerity, and that it was not 
love of the world which had inspired 
him with a wish to leave the com- 
munity in which for a while he had 
felt himself so happy. He quietly 
urged, too, that his father’s refuta- 
tion of his doubts as to the divinity 
of Christ had not convinced him. 


Everything (he says) depends upon 
what was at that time understood by the 
words ioc Geod. That unity with the 
Divine Being was not always. meant, 
results clearly from the fact that the 
apostles frequently used these words in 
reference to the Christians. That the 
High Priest declared it to be a blasphem- 
ous expression, is no better proof, for he 
allowed himself to make use of the vilest 
means to bring an accusation against 
Christ. Believe me, dearest father, re- 
moval into a freer sphere, where I shall be 
able to investigate all these questions 
thoroughly, will be the best, indeed the 
only means of reclaiming me. Let me 
take away the consolation with me that I 
am still in possession of your paternal affec- 
tion, and that you still entertain the hope 
that, although your son may never again 
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return to the community of the Brethren 
(for I must confess that there is much in 
the doctrines and constitution of the 
latter which is not likely ever again to 
be approved of by me), he may neverthe- 
less return to a firm faith in true Chris- 
tianity ; for I am quite conscious that a 
sceptic can never enjoy that undisturbed 
tranquillity of soul which is the lot of a 
believing Christian. 


To this appeal the father replied 
in a more sensible and considerate 
spirit. Schleiermacher also found 
sympathy and counsel in his ma- 
ternal uncle at Halle, who invited 
him to come and live in his house ; 
and he accordingly bade adieu to 
the Moravians, and in the spring of 
the year 1787 set out for the uni- 
versity of Halle, His circumstances 
were far from promising ; his seclu- 
sion from the world had fostered 
his mental pride and sensitiveness, 
and prevented him from acquiring 
what he calls ‘suppleness of mind 
and outward polish;’ he had a 
dread of the coarse manners of the 
companions among whom he would 
be thrown ; he had few friends and 
many anxious thoughts, and there 
is little wonder if he felt somewhat 
depressed at his position. His only 
support was his uncle, Professor 
Stubenrauch, and his obligations 
to him, he says, were too great and 
too numerous to allow of his touch- 
ing upon them in detail. 

Of his progress at Halle he says 
little, oa that by no means in a 
vein of self-flattery. He tasted a 
little of everything, but failed, ac- 
cording to his own confession, to 
introduce either harmony or design 
into his studies, The conceit of 
the self-educated, according to the 
same confession, clung to him, 
and he learned neither the science 
of scripture interpretation nor of 
pee. One thing, however, 

e came to appreciate and study, 
and that was history, and cane 
the history of human opinions. 
The fertile principle of the deve- 
lopment of thought in _ history, 
which lay so close to his future 
speculations on Christian doctrine, 
had already begun to interest him. 

He passed two years at Halle, 
and then a year with his uncle, who 
had in the meantime exchanged 
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his position as a Professor for a 
living in Drossen in Neumark. 

A quiet year (he says), spent in enjoy- 
ment of his valued intercourse, and during 
which I endeavoured to supplement to a 
certain extent the fragmentary know- 
ledge I had acquired of the theological 
sciences, and to establish a greater inward 
connexion between the fragments. Then, 
also, for the first time, I began to think 
of the future, and not without serious 
misgivings I presented myself for the 
examination pro licentia, which I passed 
in the summer of 1790. 


We learn nothing of the struggle 
which these ‘misgivings’ involved 
or of the manner in which his mind 
settled into quiet and deep convic- 
tion of a very different character 
indeed from that which he aspired 
after among the Moravians, but not 
less enthusiastic of its kind. His 
letters show that he soon regained 
his natural calmness, but the pro- 
cess by which he worked himself 
free from his tormenting doubts, 
or rather made room for them 
alongside of his faith, is not nar- 
rated. 

During the next three years 
Schleiermacher was occupied 
as a tutor, a position which, 
upon the whole, he enjoyed, 
and from which he greatly pro- 
fited. It was rich to him in 
‘pleasant things,’ and the source of 
many valuable experiences, 

My heart (he writes) is properly culti- 
vated here, and is not left to wither 
under the burden of cold erudition, and 
my religious feelings are not deadened by 
theological inquiries. Here, also, I 
enjoy that domestic life for which after 
all mah was created, and that warms my 
feelings. How different it would have 
been had I been attached to some school 
in Berlin, and forced to lead a friendless 
life among cold-hearted beings con- 
strained to live together. Moreover, I 
learn here patience, and that pliancy 
which is inspired by the heart, and 
which has its source in gratitude for 
social happiness. I learn to know my- 
self and others. I have before me models 
worthy of imitation, and I feel that I am 
becoming a better man. 

Here he pursued his studies, wrote, 
or at least mentally composed, 
sermons (for he appears thus early 
to have grudged the trouble of 
committing them to writing), and 
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passed his time upon the whole 
in a very easy and pleasant manner. 
There appears, however, to have 
been some want of understanding 
between him and Count Dohna, 
the father of his pupils, from the 
commencement, The Count, a fiery 
and impetuous man, would sud- 
denly propound some new ideas as 
to the education of his children, 
and call upon Schleiermacher to 
put them in practice. The tutor 
was not to be interfered with in 
this manner. A collision arose 
between them, and they separated. 
Schleiermacher explains the cir- 
cumstance at length to his father, 
and defends his conduct. The 
whole is in some respects very 
illustrative of his character. 

He had now reached his twenty- 
fifth year, and he came to Berlin in 
search of permanent employment 
in his profession. He accepted for 
six months the situation of teacher 
in connexion with an orphan 
asylum, and then left for Lands- 
berg, to be assistant preacher to 
Pastor Schumann, a uletios of his 
own, for whom during his stay in 
Drossen he had preached at various 
times, At this point his auto- 
biography closes with the prayer 
that in his new office he may be 
able to justify the confidence which 
his superiors have reposed in him, 
and show by the faithful and wise 
exercise of his pre-eminently im- 
a duties that he has profited 

y the goodness of God. 

On his settlement at Landsberg, 
his old father, who had now for 
some time come to understand his 
son much better, wrote to him a 
long and pleasing letter of con- 
gratulation. The consciousness of 
his son’s great powers had been 
gradually growing upon him, and 
he looked forward evidently with 

ride to the prospect of his intel- 
ectual achievements. 


I should like (he says) to read a con- 
densed view of the Platonic system 
written by yourself. Spinoza’s system 
I know pretty well from Jacobi, and 
doubt that the former has been equally 
consistent. Tell me also something about 
your inquiries into the political phi- 
losophy of the ancients, of which I know 
nothing. 
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This was the last letter apparently 
written by the old man to his son ; 
for the next letter in the series is 
one of condolence from Schleier- 
macher to his sister on their father’s 
death. 


I can return you nothing (he says) but 
a sad echo of your own lamentations ; 
and even this I cannot give you. His 
tender, loving soul stands before me in a 
thousand images, and I cannot as yet 
realize the melancholy certainty that it is 
all over. It is the first time in my life 
that I have felt deeply what it is to sus- 
tain an irreparable loss ; for when our 
mother died I was still too much of-a 
child. . . . You suffer more than I 
do from people that pity you and would 
console you; but then you enjoyed the 
happiness of seeing him frequently, 
and your mutual love never suffered any 
interruption. In my life, on the con- 
trary, there was a period, the remem- 
brance of which now often forces itself 
upon me, during which I mistook the 
heart of our excellent father ; when I 
thought that he was too hard upon me, 
and judged me falsely because I was not 
of the same opinion as he. A certain 
coldness of feeling towards him which 
arose in consequence, now seems to me 
the darkest spot in my existence. But 
in secret I have acknowledged my injus- 
tice, and he forgave me without my ask- 
ing it. Afterwards I learned to appre- 
ciate his heart more truly, and I have 
at least rewarded him with some years of 
ardent and perfect love and unrestrained 
confidence. 


Schleiermacher remained two 
ears at Landsberg, of which we 
snow nothing. There is an in- 
terval, in fact, of nearly three years 
in his correspondence, from Octo- 
ber, 1794, to August, 1797. During 
these years he was no doubt laying 
the foundation of his subsequent 
power and fame asa preacher. Two 
quiet years in the country must 
have been of great service to him 
before he plunged into the vortex 
of sentimental, literary, and reli- 
gious excitement that awaited him 
on his return to the capital in 1796. 
He then received the appointment 
of chaplain to the Charité in Berlin ; 
his powers were fully awakened ; 
and from this time he may be said 
to have entered actively upon his 
great intellectual career. 


It will be well to take a rapid 
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view of the mental and religious 
state of Germany at this time; 
this will give us the key to the posi- 
tion taken up by Schleiermacher, 
and the new impulse which he 
communicated to its religious 
thought and feeling. The empi- 
rical Rationalism which had _ so 
long swayed the educated mind of 
Germany had well nigh exhausted 
itself, its spirit, indeed, was far 
from extinct, but its weakness and 
unsatisfactoriness as asystem were 
more and more felt. There was 
nothing in it from the beginning 
vital and constructive. It was 
merely theenthronement ofa meagre 
natural religion on the ruins of 
the creeds, and the depreciation of 
the Bible. Less irreverent upon 
the whole than our own eighteenth- 
century deism, it sprung from the 
same root of unbelief. It emptied 
Christianity of all special meaning, 
and left scripture without any 
special authority. The former was 
merely a confirmation of the light of 
nature,—of the teaching of reason; 
as Bretschneider, one of its chief 
expositors said; the latter was 
merely a record of ordinary facts 
which the superstitious exaggera- 
tions of an earlier age had invested 
with a miraculous character. Such 
a system had difficulty in main- 
taining itself on any intelligible 
basis of criticism ; but it had still 
more difficulty in meeting any 
reality of religious instinct in man. 
Under its influence serious religion 
had nearly disappeared in Germany. 
Among such men as .Schleier- 
macher’s father, and in such a com- 
munity as the Moravian Brethren 
the old faith subsisted, but it had 
ceased to leaven the mind of the 
country. All that was cultivated— 
Gebildete—aimed to rise above it. 
We have seen how the subtle 
influence of this sceptical atmo- 
sphere reached Schleiermacher, 
separated as he was from its con- 
tagious influence. A mind so pene- 
trating and powerful as his, so 
sympathetic and dialectic, could not 
well escape it ; it came to him as the 
natural birth of his time. Within 
the charmed circle of Moravianism, 
doubts grew up in him in unison 
with the temper of his age, and he 
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became a Rationalist in the very 
midst of his struggles to realize the 
Christian life. 

It seems plain from his cor- 
respondence with his father, that 
the philosophy and moralism of 
Kant made but little impression 
upon him. While the father, with 
his contented dogmatism, seems to 
have found points of contact with 
the Kantian doctrines, they had 
comparatively slight interest for the 
son, He says, indeed, in one of 
his letters from Drossen, in the 
close of the year 1789, that he had 
read through for the second time 
the greater part of Kant’s writings ; 
but neither here nor anywhere does 
he make any such commentary on 
them as an interested student 
would naturally do. He has a 
‘favourable opinion’ of the Kan- 
tian Philosophy, ‘ because it brings 
back the reason from the desert 
wastes of metaphysics into its 
true appointed sphere ; but this 
is all, And on a subsequent occa- 
sion, when his father had especially 
commended to him Kant’s later 
works, he says of Religion within 
the limits of the Pure Reason :— 


I have not yet read the book myself, 
but the opinions I have heard of it are 
very contradictory. Some see in it 
philosophical proof in favour of Chris- 
tianity ; others maintain nothing less 
than that it undermines the Christian 
religion ; others represent it as written 
in derision of their religion ; and others, 
among whom is Professor Grave, look 
upon it as an unsuccessful attempt to 
reconcile with his present system the 
ideas which Kant imbibed in his early 
youth, 


Schleiermacher’s relations to Ja- 
cobi were of a far more intimate 
character, although he complains 
at this earlier period of the diffi- 
culty of understanding Jacobi’s 
philosophy, on account of the 
‘great obscurity and confusion of 
his philosophical terms.’ The fun- 
damental principles, however, by 
which iaildicniesie sought to 
reconstruct the science of theology, 
and which seemed to him to fur- 
nish a key to the reconciliation of 
philosophy and religion, were nearly 
identical with those professed by 
Jacobi. His principles were 
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the direct growth of his twofold 
experience as a pupil of the Mo- 
ravians and as a student of philo- 
sophy. In abandoning the dog- 
matic tenets of Moravianism, he 
still retained the spirit of the 
system. He felt that there was 
that in him to which these dogmas 
witnessed, although his intellect 
could no longer accept the dogmas 
themselves as satisfactory explana- 
tions of the internal fact. The 
fact subsisted for him, although 
the explanations were discarded. 
He laid aside what he considered 
the crudities and extravagances of 
Pietism, but he clung to its essence 
—the feeling of dependence —the 
reality of a living relation between 
the divine and human spirit, such 
as both Rationalism and Moralism 
ignored or treated as a mere super- 
stition; and this was to him the 
sphere of religion, and the only 
sphere of it. Those warm impulses 
of the heart which crave rest in 
Another, those restless strivings of 
the finite which only cease in the 
Infinite, are the indestructible soil 
of religion ‘in the human heart, 
All else he willingly abandoned to 
the negations of science ; but he 
asserted the eternal reality of this 
religious element in man beyond 
the reach of all negations and living 
under them all. It was the reasser- 
tion of this fact which constituted 
the positive aspect of Schleier- 
macher’s influence, and which re- 
mained the vital and conservative 
element of histheology. Criticism 
has its rights, and no product of the 
human intellect is beyond its 
analysis and control ; but the heart 
has also its rights. Christian feel- 
ing is not an illusion, but a veri- 
table experience of human nature 
which has its own province, an 

which equally claims to be pro- 
tected within its province. Schleier- 
macher professed, in short, to be 
at once a philosopher and a Chris- 
tian: in point of understanding a 
philosopher, for to be such is to 
evince the original and independent 
activity of the mind; in point of 
feeling a Christian, as conscious of 
a divine spirit dwelling in him, 
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distinct from his reason,* and the 
very root and life of his spiritual 
being. He thus united in his 
teaching a negative and positive 
principle, a critical or rationalistic, 
and aspiritual factor, The one was 
the expression of his doubt, the 
other the expression of his faith. 

It was the latter which he made 
it his primary aim to assert and 
maintain in the face of the negative 
Rationalism of his day. To verify 
the indestructibility of the religious 
element in man, to vindicate the 
fact, and the rights of the Christian 
consciousness, as he calied it,—a 
phrase which from him may be said 
to have passed into modern theology, 
and moulded and coloured it more 
than any other,—was the great aim 
of his first work, his famous Reden 
tiber Religion an die Gebildeten unter 
thren Verdchtern (Discourses on 
Religion addressed to the Educated 
among itsdespisers). Thefreshness, 
heartiness, and eloquence of these 
Discourses, which were published 
about two years after his return 
to Berlin, made a great impression. 
Neander speaks of the power which 
they exerted on the minds of the 
young, from the vigour of their 
youthful enthusiasm, and the ear- 
nestness with which they set forth 
neglected truths. ‘The peculiar 
principles of religion which make it 
an independent element in human 
nature, had fallen,’ he says, ‘into 
oblivion. A one-sided rational or 
speculative tendency, or a ten- 
dency, equally one-sided, in ethics, 
had absorbed these principles.’ 
Schleiermacher in once more loudly 
proclaiming their reality and in- 
dependence, touched a note which 
sounded widely. Men were led 
back into the depth of their hearts 
to perceive there a divine impulse 
which, when once called forth, led 
them beyond what the author of 
the movement had distinctly ex- 
pressed, 


In the mean time Schleiermacher 
himself was plunged deeply into all 
the enthusiasms of the literary 
society amidst which he mingled in 
Berlin. His capacity of aflection- 


* Letter to Jacobi, p. 281. 
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ate enthusiasm was inexhaustible ; 
‘he had an irresistible inward 
craving to commune with friends, 
to open before them every fold 
and crevice in his heart and mind, 
and an equal craving for signs of 
life and love from his friends, 
whose merits he greatly exagge- 
rated, when he was once assured 
of their friendship. The centre 
of the society in which he moved 
was the house of a wealthy Jew 
and Jewess, Dr. Marcus Herz, ‘ who 
enjoyed considerable reputation as 
a medical practitioner, as a man of 
science, and as a_ philosophical 
writer, and his still more famous 
wife, Henrietta Herz. 

In spite of great disparity of years, the 
husband being more than double the age 
of the wife, and notwithstanding great 
difference of temperature and tastes, com- 
bined with remarkable beauty, abilities, 
and culture on the part of the latter, 
which made her the object of universal 
admiration, the union of this couple 
proved a happy one. The house of 
the Herzes was for many years the 
centre of a sociable and intellectual 
circle, which not only embraced all that 
was most celebrated in literature and 
science in Berlin, but also every stranger 
of note who visited the capital ; while the 
pleasing character and high moral worth 
of Henrietta Herz also gathered around 
her the many distinguished women who 
then adorned the society of Berlin. 
Among the latter, the most remarkable 
were Rahel Levin and Dorothea Veit, a 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, whose 
marriage to a banker, divorce, and re- 
marriage to Frederick Schlegel, form a 
not uncommon story of German love and 
matrimonial morals. Among the latter 
were the brothers Alexander and Wil- 
helm von Humboldt, the composer 
Reichardt, Schadow the celebrated sculp- 
tor, Frederick Schlegel, Spalding, and 
Nicolai. Schleiermacher became not 
only one of the most brilliant stars of this 
brilliant social constellation, but also one 
of the most highly valued friends of the 
house. 

When in Berlin he spent every 
evening there ; and on winter even- 
ings so many were the difficulties 
and dangers besetting his way 
homewards through the dark streets 
of Berlin, that his host ‘ presented 
him with a small lantern, con- 
structed so as to admit of its being 
fastened in the button-hole of his 
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coat, and thus accoutred the little 
man left our house every evening.’ 


At that time (continues Henrietta 
Herz, in her Erinnerungen), Schleier- 
macher had not as yet attained celebrity, 
or even a more than ordinary reputation. 
Yet I may say that my husband and 
myself very soon discovered his high in- 
tellectual significance. When Frederick 
Schlegel came to Berlin I hastened to 
make him acquainted with Schleier- 
macher, and he also soon discerned what 
a great treasure of intellect was concealed 
within the little body of his new friend ; 
Schlegel and I henceforth always called 
him our bijou. . . . The first extensive 
literary production of Schleiermacher 
that appeared was the Discourses on 
Religion, which were begun at Potsdam 
in the middle of February, 1799, and 
concluded about the middle of April. 
During his stay there, which was pro- 
longed until May, we corresponded al- 
most daily ; while the ‘Discourses’ were 
in course of production, he reported in 
each letter the course of the work; and as 
soon as a discourse was completed he sent 
it off to me, and I then generally com- 
municated it to Frederick Schlegel and 
our common friend, Dorothea Veit, before 
despatching it to the censor and the 
printer’s. In accordance with his express 
desire, we openly communicated to him 
our opinions of the parts of the work 
completed, but without ever succeeding 
in inducing him to make any alteration 
in conformity with such of our views as 
did not coincide with his own. . .. It 
will be easily understood that people who 
were so much together as Schleiermacher 
and myself were also frequently seen to- 
gether abroad ; and probably the contrast 
between my very tall and full figure, and 
Schleiermacher’s small, spare, and not 
very well-built person, may have been 
somewhat comical. At all events, it 
called forth from a Berlin wit a caricature 
of us, though at that time satire was 
rarely expressed in this form. I was re- 
presented as walking with Schleiermacher, 
whom, however, I held in my hand, in 
the form of one of the very small parasols 
that were then in fashion, while out of 
his pocket stuck another such parasol of 
the smallest possible dimensions. I be- 
lieve no one in Berlin laughed more 
heartily at the caricature than we did 
ourselves, though it must be confessed 
the wit was of the weakest kind. 

There were not wanting people who, 
knowing the intimacy that existed be- 
tween us, suspected that it was based 
upon a warmer sentiment than friendship. 
They were mistaken, With Schleier- 
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macher it was an easy thing to speak in 
the most undisguised manner of one’s re- 
lation to him, and it was indeed one of 
his great endeavours to come to a clear 
understanding with himself and his 
friends in regard to their mutual rela- 
tions, in order that no self-deception 
might disturb the happiness which the 
connexions, such as they were in reality, 
and such as they ought to be, were calcu- 
lated to afford. Thus we often gave 
utterance to the conviction that we never 
could have felt anything but friendship 
for each other, but friendship of the most 
intimate and tender nature ; and strange 
as it may seem, we even explained to 
each other in writing the reasons why no 
other connexion could ever have existed 
between us. 


This last paragraph appropriately 
introduces the sentimental phase 
of Schleiermacher’s life, which oc- 
cupies so large a part of these 
volumes. No picture of his life 
would be at all complete which 
did not embrace this phase of 
it, although it certainly occupies 
too much prominence in the pages 
before us. Henrietta Herz’s de- 
scription of the relation between 
her and Schleiermacher is abun- 
dantly borne out by his letters; 
and the most remarkable thing is 
that she is only one of a group of 
ladies, all married, with whom the 
little Berlin divine, rising into 
rapid distinction, holds the same 
relation, ‘ of the most intimate and 
tender nature.’ He describes the 
nature of this life to his sister—a 
wise, solid, and unsentimental per- 
son, who continued all her days a 
“true Herrnhuter, ‘remaining un- 
married and devoting herself to the 
education of children.’ The sister 
warns him sensibly on the subject, 
while he defends his conduct with 
all the ingenious subtlety which 
would readily come to the aid of a 
sentimental metaphysician and 
divine in the circumstances. He 
writes :— 


The most of my time I spend at pre- 


sent with Henrietta Herz. She lives 
during the summer in a pretty little 
house in the Thiergarten, where she re- 
ceives a select circle, and where I can 
therefore thoroughly enjoy her company. 
As a general rule, I spend at least one 
whole day every week with her. She has 
taught me Italian, or rather is still teach- 
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ing me. We are reading Shakspeare to- 
gether ; we study physics; I impart to 
her a little of my knowledge of the natu- 
ral sciences ; we take up some good Ger- 
man book or other; and in the intervals 
between these various occupations we 
take delicious walks, and converse with 
the utmost candour on the most impor- 
tant subjects. Herz values me and loves 
me in spite of the great dissimilarity be- 
tween us. Mrs. Herz’s sisters, a couple 
of dear girls, rejoice whenever I come. 


This candid and pleasant state- 
ment draws from his sister, as well 
it might, a letter of caution, to 
which he replies in the following 
mannert :-— 

One thing I am convinced you will be- 
lieve on my word, viz., that in my rela- 
tions with these ladies there is nothing 
that could ever, with the slightest ap- 
pearance of justice, be unfavourably in- 
terpreted. You have not, I am sure, de- 
tected any evidence of passion in anything 
I have said about them, and I declare to 
you that I do not feel the least indication 
of anything of the kind. The time that 
I spend with them is by no means de- 
voted to amusement only, but contributes 
directly to increase my knowledge and to 
stimulate my intellect; while I am in like 
manner useful to them. 


And again, some months later, 
when his cautious sister had re- 
turned to the subject, he says :— 


* You fear these tender and intimate 
relations with persons of the other sex ; 
and herein you are right, for there is in 
reality a certain danger inthem. But I 
make it my business to watch myself 
narrowly and constantly. .. This tendency 
to attach myself more closely to women 
than to men is deeply rooted in my 
nature, for there is so much in my soul 
that men seldom understand. Conse- 
quently, if I am not altogether to re- 
nounce true friendship, which you will 
hardly demand, I must remain in this 
otherwise so dangerous position. I will 
not, however, forget its peril, but always 
be on my guard.... In regard to false 
appearances, I must tell you that I have 
peculiar notions, I think that because 
of my profession, it is incumbent on me 
to disregard appearances. I do not mean 
that I would out of sheer bravado do 
things which others would not be likely 
to do, merely to show that I held the 
opinion of the world in contempt, but that 
whenever there is a sufficient reason, I 
ought to set appearances at defiance. 
This seems to me to be quite necessary, 
and a real duty. That a man should be 
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alone with a respectable woman for 
hours, and even half days, is nothing 
very extraordinary in the world, and no 
one seeks any evil in it. To have a 
woman for a friend, however, is regarded 
with more severity ; and that Mrs. Herz 
happens to be a Jewess is no doubt a 
stumbling-block to many’; but this is a 
most pitiful prejudice. 


Notwithstanding all Schleierma- 
cher’s resolves to be on his guard, 
it was scarcely possible that the 
fascination of the society in which 
he moved should not bring its 
entanglements to him. One in 
whom there was such a rooted 
tendency to attach himself ‘to wo- 
men rather than to men’ could 
scarcely escape the influence of a 
deeper feeling towards some of the 
engaging women with whom he 
associated. And accordingly there 
may by and bye be traced in his 
letters the evidence of such a feel- 
ing. It is this part of his life that 


will create most distrust in some 
English readers, According to our 
views of such matters, it cannot be 
contemplated without censure and 
sorrow; and yet it seemed at the 
time, and apparently afterwards to 


Schleiermacher himself, to be with- 
out blame, if not highly justifiable. 
Eleanore G—— was one of the 
circle of aécomplished women that 
met at the house of Mrs, Herz. 
Like Dorothea Veit, the friend and 
afterwards the wife of Schlegel, she 
had contracted an unhappy mar- 
riage. Her feelings were such to- 
wards her husband that, according 
to the favourite German view of 
the day, in which Schleiermacher 
strongly shared, ‘their connexion 
could not be deemed a true marriage, 
all the essential inward conditions of 
this being wanting.’ Schleiermacher 
accordingly did not consider this 
lady entirely separated from him 
by the fact of her marriage. In all 
such cases he advocated divorce as 
a moral duty ; and the state of the 
law in Germany furnished every 
facility for carrying out such views. 
It would be absurd and wrong 
to suppose that Schleiermacher’s 
opinions were influenced by the 
state of his feelings. His opinions 
were those of the society in which 
he lived, sanctioned by its laws 
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and usages. Yet his feelings became 
suspiciously pledged in the matter 
and the contemplation of this part of 
his life as a whole is far from pleas- 
ing. An affection having sprung 
up between him and Eleanore G—— 
in circumstances but too obviously 
calculated to excite and foster it, 
it would have been more consistent 
with the ideas we should like to 
associate with his character and 
position, that the sacrifice which 
it demanded should have come 
from his side rather than from 
the lady’s. This we do not find to 
have been the case, While he 
urged the dissolution of her mar- 
riage with a view to their union, 
she held back, and after a long 
struggle and many hesitations, 
which Schleiermacher regarded as 
proofs of weakness, she at length 
determined to renounce him. The 
following extractfrom aletter which 
he wrote on the occasion to Mrs, 
Herz, will perhaps better than any- 
thing else show the state of Schleier- 
macher’s feelings in consequence :— 


It is accomplished, dear Jette: she 
has given me up. She has acted as you 
thought ; but as I, after all later ex- 
pressions, could not believe that she 
would. It is well that I have written 
the enclosed letter, which you will trans- 
mit to her, in the first mild season of my 
emotion. Now I could no. longer write 
thus. Yesterday evening, when going to 
bed, I stood undressed with my hands 
resting on the table for two entire hours : 
then it came over me in all its bitterness. 
But, unhappy woman, how she will be 
upbraided for this! She feels already 
that it is gnawing at her life, and that 
she will soon die. I could indeed wish 
that she might die before me ; for, were 
she to hear of my death, she would be 
seized by remorse in a new form. But 
she must make haste, for grief and toil 
will soon turn to poison for me also. As 
yet I have thought but little of myself; 
but when I do so, a cold shudder comes 
over me. What is to become of me?... 
Here the ground seems to burn under my 
feet, and I shudder at the thought of 
the loveless, useless life of aw bachelor, 
equally offensive to God and man. 
If she should not avoid you, dear Jette, 
as you love me, be kind and gentle towards 
her ; open your arms towards her; let 
her breathe out her deep sorrows in your 
bosom, and revenge not upon her the 
indescribable misery she has inflicted 
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upon your friend. Yes, dear Jette, when 
we shall stand together on the rock over- 
looking the sea, you will have at your 
side an unhappy creature to whom, were 
it not for you and a few more human 
hearts, the whole earth would be as 
barren and as empty as the main below. 
....1can write no more, dear friend ; 
I am dissolved in tears and sighs. 


This is a singular effusion, not 
without its comic aspect when we 
think of the writer as the apostle 
of a reformed Christianity. 

Before, and very much on ac- 
count of the affair to which the 
letter alludes, he had left Berlin, 
and removed to Stolpe as Court 
preacher, where he remained during 
two years (1802-4). The years that 
he spent in Berlin were years of 

eat intellectual excitement. His 
intimacy with Schlegel, his friend- 
ship with the Herzes and others, 
the publication of his Discourses 
and then of his Monologues, his 
sermons at the Charité, and his 
labours in conjunction with Schlegel 
on Plato, had abundantly occu- 
pied his time, and made it pass 
rapidly. While fromthe character 
of the letters before us, and the 
real significance it had, we have 
brought out chiefly the social aspect 
of his life during these years, it 
must not be forgotten that he was 
throughout them a hard student. If 
he spent his evenings at the Herzes, 
he spent his mornings over Plato 
or the preparation of his Discourses, 
When he had done breakfast, he 
tells us in an interesting letter, in 
which he describes his first inti- 
macy and relations with Schlegel, 
he worked for some hours, pausing 
to eat an apple, after which began 
the second period of study, which 
lasted tilldinner time. Heconfesses 
himself unable to give so ‘ decided 
an account of his afternoons, which, 
however, were not wholly devoted 
to social enjoyment,’ On his return 
home, about ten or eleven at night, 
he generally sat down to work 
until towards two o'clock, ‘for from 
that hour until half-past eight 
one may have sleep enough.’ His 
ee with Schlegel form a 
prquant but not very edifying, chap- 
ter in his life, Cenaaneet in a 
enthusiasm of regard for each other 
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that could not allow them to live 
separately, the enthusiasm ere long 
spent itself, and estrangement and 
no small bitterness followed. The 
blame of this seems chiefly to have 
belonged to Schlegel, whose ‘ fiery 
and impatient temper’ must have 
rendered it very difficult indeed for 
any one to consort with him long. 
There is a ludicrous exaggeration of 
sentiment in much of their inter- 
course which baffles all sympathy. 
Think of Schlegel engaged in a 
psychological study of Schleier- 
macher, with a view to writing a 
notice of his Discourses. 


I had a wonderful conversation with 
Schlegel about myself, during which 
probably neither understood the other. 
He is at present writing a notice of the 
Discourses on Religion, and is in con- 
sequence making a regular study of me. 
He wants tolearn what is my centre, 
and we have not been able to agree 
wpon the subject. I wonder if I un- 
derstand myself as he wishes to under- 
stand me. I told him I should probably 
never reach the centre ; but he told me 
this was a blasphemy against myself, and 
so we quarrelled / 


Schleiermacher expresses his anx- 
iety to know what Schlegel would 
say of his Discourses: he compli- 
ments their style as ‘not unworthy 
of the ancients, but his search for 
the centre did not issue in any very 
flattering result, if we may judge 
from what follows. Schlegel (he 
himself writes), in his notice of 
the Discourses, says, that ‘when- 
ever I approach the subject of 
nature my wreligion reveals uself as 


a deficiency.’ 

., Stolpe, Schleiermacher 
went, in 1804, to Halle, as pro- 
fessor in and preacher to the 
University. His chief associate 
here appears to have been Steffens, 
who has given us in his Memoirs a 
very interesting portrait of him. 
Speaking of his own appointment 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy 
in the same university, he says: 


I was there to meet a man whose ac- 
quaintance was destined to form an epoch 
in my life. This was Schleiermacher, who 
was about the same time as myself called 
to Halle as Professor Extraordinary. 
Schleiermacher, as it is well known, was 
small of stature and slightly deformed, 
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but so slightly as hardly to be disfigured 
by it. His movements were quick and 
animated ; his features highly expressive. 
A certain sharpness in his eye acted 
perhaps repulsively at times. He seemed 
indeed to look through every one. He 
was a few years older than myself. His 
face was long; her features sharply de- 
fined ; his lips firmly and severely closed ; 
his chin prominent; his eyes lively and 
full of fire ; his look always earnest, col- 
lected, and self-possessed. I saw him 
under various circumstances in life, deeply 
meditative and sportive, mild and fired 
with anger, moved by joy and sorrow; 
but always an unutterable composure, 
greater, mightier than every passing 
emotion, seemed to dominate his being. 
A slight expression of irony played round 
his features; the sincerest sympathy ever 
animated his heart, and an almost child- 
like goodness shone through the outward 
calm, 


In Halle he lectured on ethics 
and theology. Neander and Strauss 
were among his auditors. The 
former has told us how much he 
was stimulated and animated by 
his lectures; the latter has been 
supposed by some to have got from 
them the first germ of his my- 
thical theory. During the earlier 
part of his residence at Halle he 
published the last of his more 
popular works, entitled Christmas 
festival. All his subsequent labours 
as an author were theological. 
Shortly after his publication of the 
Christmas Festival he sent forth his 


Critique of the so-called First Epistle 
of Paul to Timothy, and sometime 
later his Critical Inquiry concerning 


the Gospel of St. Luke, which was 
translated and published in this 
country. 

His correspondence during this 
period is chiefly composed of letters 
to Ehrenfried von Willich and his 
wife ; and as this connexion was 
of more lasting consequence to 
Schleiermacher than any other, it 
it necessary that we should now 
give some account of it. Ehrenfried 
von Willich was a young clergyman 
whose acquaintance was first formed 
by Schleiermacher during a visit 
that he paid to the island of Riigen 
in 1801. This acquaintance soon 
epones into warm friendship ; and 
after Willich’s marriage three years 
later to Henrietta von Miihlenfels, 
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a daughter of a military officer of 
the same island, this friendship ex- 
tended to the young wife, who was 
then only sixteen years old, His 
letters to them are outpourings of 
the tenderest affection, and they, 
especially the young wife, recipro- 
cate all his warm feelings. From 
the first there appears to have been 
a deep bond of sympathy between 
Henrietta von Willich and Schleier- 
macher. The same intense enthu- 
siasm, the same longing after the 
ideal, the same imaginative fervour, 
and somewhat tediously drawn 
aspirations of sentiment mark their 
letters. She pours fondly as a 
daughter or sister all her emotions 
into his bosom, and he opens with 
the same freedom all his thoughts 
to her; and with all this abandon- 
ment there is on both sides a touch- 
ing purity and ideai elevation of 
feeling. Schleiermacher writes to 
her after the birth of a daughter: 


And now let me turn to you, dear sweet 
daughter, and dwell upon your perfected 
happiness, which still, when I think of it, 
brings tears of joy: to my eyes. The 
highest consummation, the crowning dig- 
nity of your life, has come to you, beloved 
child of my heart! How shall I express 
to you my paternal joy. Every thought 
of you is a prayer and a blessing in the 
name of love and holy nature. I forget 
myself in gazing at your image with the 
new happiness beaming from your eyes, 
exultingly, proudly, and yet meekly. 
And how pure, how holy, and how 
naturally the first maternal feeling must 
spring up in your noble heart. Ah! how 
I thank you for being willing to be my 
daughter; you have thus conferred a 
happiness upon my life which I can com- 
pare with no other : it is a peculiar, sin- 
gularly beautiful, and lovely blossom 
added to the glorious wreath which happy 
destiny has twined for me. And there is 
nothing artificial in the bond between us, 
but I am as really and truly your father 
as your natural parent could possibly 
have been. 


She replies : 


How shall Ithank you for all the glad- 
ness that you pour into my heart? As 
you feel it, none of my friends have felt 
or participated in my happiness. Ah, 
how I love you for it, even more tenderly 
than before! When I feel blessed and 
content I see your eyes fixed on me with 
fatherly affection. Ah, dearest, what a 
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happy creatureI am! What a treasure 
your letter is tome. It is so unutterably 
grand and beautiful to feel oneself a 
mother, to be a mother. Good father, 
my heart clings to you; you are inti- 
mately bound up with my whole happi- 
ness, with my every feeling. You will 
also be a second father to my child. 


There is much in the same strain. 
Happy in her husband, happy in 
her children, there is still an in- 
cessant longing in the heart of 
Henrietta von Willich for con- 
fidence and communion with 
Schleiermacher. It is a singular 
evidence of the fascinating power 
of sympathy which he must have 
possessed, Men like Steffens, and 
women likeHenriettaHerz,Eleanore 
G——,, Henrietta von Willich and 
her sister Charlotte von Cathen, 
are not merely drawn towards him, 
but seem to find their intellectual 
and moral nature in some measure 
sustained by him. Steffens speaks 
of his companionship and preach- 
ing as producing both on himself 


and his wife a wonderfully enrich- 
ing and strengthening effect. They 
set out to spend a lovely spring day 
together, and are tempted to pass 


the night at a village inn. ‘This 
night,’ Steffens says, ‘ will be to me 
ever memorable. Never did we 
draw nearer to each other or look 
so deeply into each other’s hearts. 
Never did Schleiermacher seem to 
me intellectually greater, morally 
firmer. Even to this day that 
night appears to me one of the 
most remarkable of my life, as if 
sanctified.’ Then we are told by 
Schleiermacher himself that he was 
‘essential to the existence’ of 
Henrietta Herz, ‘for I can supple- 
ment her views and opinions, and 
even her character, in many ways, 
and she does the same to me,’ 
With Eleanore G—— the bonds of 
sympathy were drawn still more 
eae: and with Henrietta von 
Willich, and to some extent also 
with her sister, we see the same 
wonderful power of enriching and 
gladdening the lives of others. 

In 1807, Willich died, cut off by 
nervous fever, after a few days’ 
illness. The letter written by his 
wife to Schleiermacher on the oc- 
casion is given in the present 
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volumes. It is pitiably sad and 
passionate, and it seems almost like 
profanation to unbare to the public 
such broken-hearted sorrows. The 

oor young widow retired to 
Rigen to nurse her grief in quiet 
companionship with her relatives 
and children. She continued at 
the same time her correspondence 
with Schleiermacher ; in the course 
of the following year he made her 
a visit ; and the result of this will 
scarcely surprise our readers, 
Drawn together all the more by the 
bond of a common sorrow, their 
indulged feelings kindled into love, 
and they were betrothed to one 
another. They were married in 
the following year. Henrietta thus 
writes on the occasion :— 

Tell me, my beloved father, are you 
really pleased to see me give myself up so 
entirely to joy and happiness? When I 
think of our dear Ehrenfried, and a gentle 
breath of sorrow passes through my soul, 
I ask myself whether I ought not perhaps 
to bear otherwise the new mercy of God 
bestowed on me through you ;—whether 
it is right and proper that I should enter 
life again with such youthftl freshness and 
open my heart so entirely to joy, when 
not long ago I prayed that undying sorrow 
might follow the widow through life; 
and I need not tell you how Ehrenfried 
lives in the depth of my soul—how 
sacred to me is every remembrance of 
him; you know it. Yet I am now so 
completely happy through you—as happy 
as I can possibly be. 


Love letters, filling nearly a hun- 
dred pages, pass between them ; 
some of them are very interesting 
in their revelation of character, and 
all of them marked by great ten- 
derness, purity, and depth of feel- 
ing. They weary, however, from 
their monotony, like other parts of 
the correspondence. 

After Schleiermacher’s marriage 
in 1809 he settled again in Berlin, 
and his life was henceforth one of 
incessant activity as professor, as 
preacher, and in various other ca- 
pacities. There was no great 
movement of his time in which he 
did not actively participate. His 
lectures in the University were in 
themselves a new impulse of 
thought to the theological mind of 
his age, and soon he saw a host of 
active labourers in the same cause 
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with himself springing up around 
him—Neander, Twesten, Nitsch, 
and others. Asa preacher his in- 
fluence extended still more widely, 
if not more powerfully. His ser- 
mons were among the most active 
causes of the noble patriotic excite- 
ment that stirred Berlin in the year 
1813, and which diffused through- 
out Germany did more than any- 
thing else to bring about the 
downfall of Napoleon and the libe- 
ration of the fatherland. 

His preaching, according to all 
testimony, must have been very re- 
markable in its character and influ- 
ence. William von Humboldt says 
that it showed far greater powers 
than his writings, Those who may 
have read his writings ever so dili- 
gently, but who never heard him 
speak, can have, according to this 
writer, but a very inadequate 
conception of the rare and im- 
pressive qualities of his oratory. 
‘His strength lay in the deeply 

enetrative character of his words, 
t would be wrong to call it 
rhetoric, for it was so entirely 
free from art. It was the per- 
suasive, penetrating, kindling effu- 


sion of a feeling which seemed 
not so much to be enlightened 
by one of the rarest intellects, as 
to move side by side with it in 


perfect unison.’ His sermons oc- 
cupy four closely-printed octavo 
volumes, and they are on all sorts 
of subjects; some of the most 
striking and attractive of them on 
the family relations and duties, 
Like most other German sermons 
they want the pith, variety, and 
ease of expression which form in 
this country elements of popular 
oratory ; but they are highly elo- 
quent and didactic, moving in sen- 
timent, rich in broad-lying veins 
of thought, and suffused by a vague 
tenderness of feelings, 

His mode of preparation, especi- 
ally in connexion with the full and 
elaborate character of most of the 
sermons, is remarkable. He wrote 
nothing beforehand, except a head- 
ing or subject, and the divisions in 
which he proposed to treat it. 

This he called writing his slip, and thus 
prepared he entered the pulpit. Here 
the sermon took a definite form, the mode 
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of representation and the detailed execu- 
tion being the living product not only 
of his preceding reflection, but also of the 
animating impression produced by the 
assembled congregation, and of the never- 
failing powers of his mind over the order 
of his thoughts, and his equally unfailing 
command of language. Those who knew 
the secret could follow the growth of the 
artistic structure of his discourse. They 
perceived how at first he spoke slowly 
and deliberately, somewhat in the ordi- 
nary tone of conversation, as if gathering 
and marshalling his thoughts; then, 
after a while, when he had, as it were, 
spread out and again drawn together the 
entire net of his thoughts, his words 
flowed faster, the discourse became more 
animated, and the nearer he drew towards 
the encouraging or admonishing perora- 
tion, the fuller and the richer flowed the 
strain. He was ever the same, and 
always equally attractive by the original 
manner in which he treated his text, 
by the novelty and freshness of his 
thoughts, by the order and clearness of 
his mode of representation, and the 
fluency of his delivery. When your at- 
tention was not too much occupied with 
the thoughts, you might often have an 
opportunity of admiring how, though 
giving way to that liking for complicated 
periods which rendered his style so pecu- 
liar, he, even in the midst of the most 
complicated, ever found the most ap- 
propriate term, and never lost the clue 
which led him with certainty to the 
conclusion. He had modes of expression 
peculiar to himself, and also a sphere of 
thought peculiar to himself. But the 
richness of his mind and the fulness of 
Christian life in him, never allowed any 
of the ordinary defects of extemporary 
preaching to be apparent in his sermons, 
and caused one to contemplate with 
unalloyed pleasure his wonderful mastery 
of the homiletic art, and the rich fruits 
it bore. 


Such is the description of Liicke. 
One reads it with amazement when 
we think of the highly intellectual 
and thoughtful audience which 
Schleiermacher addressed, and the 
general character of his sermons. 
The description of Henrietta Herz 
is still more astonishing. Accord- 
ing to her, a quarter of an hour’s 
quiet meditation amidst a crowded 
drawing-room on a Saturday even- 
ing was frequently all his prepara- 
tion. He was fond of society, and, 
by her account, 


Seldom refused an invitation ; he also 
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saw a great deal of company at his own 
house, and when it happened that he had 
to preach the next day, and his drawing- 
room was full of company, he would draw 
aside for about a quarter of an hour, 
taking up his stand close to the stove, 
and looking thoughtfully before him. 
His more intimate friends knew that at 
such moments he was reflecting on his 
sermon, and took care that he should not 
be disturbed. In a short while he was 
again a lively participator in the conver- 
sation going on; but in the interval he 
had jotted down a few notes with pencil 
on a slip of paper, and this was all that 
was ever written of his sermons before 
they were preached ; yet I have frequently 
heard him the next morning, after a pre- 
paration seemingly so insuflicient, deliver 
the most deeply affecting and deeply felt 
discourse. 


The chief works published by 
Schleiermacher during this highest 
period of his professional and pas- 
toral activity, were his Outlines of 
Theological Study, and his Christian 
Faith according to the Principles of 
the Evangelical Church (Der Christ- 
liche Glaube nach der Grandsiitzen 
der Evangelichen Kirche), The for- 
mer and earlier work is a brief and 
highly condensed account of the 
whole arrangement and principles 
of Saesleniell science as cS under- 
stood it ; the other may be said to 
form the Jnstitutes of the science 
according to his notion. Liicke 
has compared it in historical im- 
portance to the Institutes of Calvin. 
Together, these works fully repre- 
sent Schleiermacher’s position as 
a theologian, and expound the 
meaning and application of the 
principles which he considered 
vital and fundamental in all 
Christian science. We shall briefly 
recur to these principles as we 
close. 

Schleiermacher continued his 
labours with unremitting zeal to 
the last. His active spirit knew no 
rest, and no outward anxieties op- 
— him, profoundly happy as 

e was in the bosom of his family. 


In the summer of 1834 he took a 


tour through Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, with his friend Count 
Schwerin. He was received with 
welcome and honour wherever he 
went ; in Copenhagen particularly 
his presence excited great enthu- 
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siasm among the professors and 
students, and he was entertained 
at a public banquet, terminating 
in a torch procession, the unfailing 
sequel of all German and Scandi- 
navian ovations. He appears to 
have been well and hearty during 
this tour, and yet not without 
some presentiment that it would 
be the last he would undertake, 
‘with the exception of the long 
one’ awaiting him and all. In the 
end of the year he writes to his 
step-son, ‘I see that mother has 
already made out a clean bill of 
health for me; and, thank God, I 
can fully confirm it. During the 
four weeks that I have been at 
home I have tried myself in various 
ways, and have borne all very well.’ 
Later still, on the 30th of January 
of the following year, he writes in 
great spirits, also to his son, with 
the hint, however, in the close of 
his letter, that he had been suffer- 
ing from ‘cough and _ hoarseness 
for the last three days.’ Thirteen 
days from this date be had breathed 
his last. His cough and hoarse- 
ness had developed into inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, under which he 
rapidly sunk. On the last morn- 
ing, when his ‘features had assumed 
the character of death, and the 
death film was spreading over his 
eyes, he partook of the commu- 
nion, saying, as he placed his two 
fingers on his eye, according to his 
habit when he was reflecting 
deeply, ‘I have never clung to the 
dead letter, and we have the 
atoning death of Jesus Christ, his 
body and his blood.’ As he spoke, 
a light of heavenly rapture shone 
in his face, and a look of beaming 
love fell on all around him. He 
sunk back on his pillow, then 
asked to be turned round, and 
expired. 


Schleiermacher’s character is not 
one readily intelligible to the 
British mind. It is too mani- 
fold and complex. The lights lie 
intermixed with shadows; reve- 
rence is combined with light- 
ness, and a daring scepticism with 
a deep-seated and ardent faith. 
He is the man of the world, the 
sentimentalist, the Jittérateur, and 
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at the same time the preacher, 
the teacher, and the theologian. 
The combination seems a puzzling 
and contradictory one. Especially 
is the free and fearless manner 
in which Schleiermacher both 
thought and acted in regard to 
moral questions, such as mar- 
riage, apt to startle and alarm our 
sympathies. The contradictions, 
however, are only on the surface ; 
they vanish on a deeper view, an 

Schleiermacher’s character is seen 
to be perfectly harmonious, whe- 
ther or not it be truly great. A 
profound depth of sympathy, and 
a believing and loving earnestness, 
whose very strength made it de- 
spise conventions, lie at its root. 
A more sympathetic, generous, 
or tender nature it would be dif- 
ficult to conceive ; and should some 
say that he was guided more by 
sensibility than by principle, a 
closer and more comprehensive in- 
spection of his conduct will show 
that this was not the case. A con- 
science-stricken boy when he en- 
tered the Moravian establishment 
at Niesky, he never lost the 
spiritual sensitiveness and divine 
aspirations which then moved him. 
He changed his point of contem- 
plation, but he carried the same 
reverent and pious instincts, the 
same affectionate and yearning re- 
ligiousness, into the broader and 
more historical views which he 
ultimately adopted. His sensitive- 
ness and tenderness of feeling 
might degenerate into weakness 
and sentimentalism, His breadth 
and freedom of sympathy some- 
times led him astray; as in his mis- 
taken defence of Schlegel’s Lucinda. 
But even in the case of Schlegel 
it was his judgment rather than 
his moral instinct that erred. He 
fancied from all he knew, and at 
the time strongly appreciated in 
his friend, that he could read a 
high and spiritual meaning in his 
too warmly coloured imaginations, 
and with this conviction it- ap- 
peared only a natural impulse of 
fraternal chivalry to come for- 
ward to his defence. At any time, 
the misunderstandings and dis- 
favour that were likely to attend 
the discharge of a duty, rather re- 
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commended it to Schleiermacher 
than helped to dissuade him from 
it. He had certainly the magnani- 
mous simplicity of a great cha- 
racter. If he felt conscious of 
rectitude, the opinion of others 
scarcely ever seemed to disturb 
him. He writes to his betrothed 
just before their marriage :— 


Be not uneasy, dear Jette, about the 
opinions entertained of me by people in 
general. To me this is nothing new, 
and is not of the slightest importance. 
It cannot be otherwise than that a great 
many persons must misunderstand me, 
that some must dislike me, and that to 
others I must be a thorn in the flesh ; to 
alter this, it would be necessary that my 
inmost being should alter, and surely you 
would not have this. 


In calm resoluteness of purpose 
Schleiermacher might be com- 
pared to Calvin, startling as the 
comparison may seem to some. It 
is the only personal trait perhaps 
in which they could be made to 
resemble one another. Equally 
strong in their respective opinions, 
and drawing from their rare 
strength of conviction a certain 
composure and rest of spirit amid 
all the incessant activity of their 
lives, this trait in each yet took 
the most opposite manifestations. 
In the one it bred intolerance and 
love of power, a vehement desire 
that others should conform to 
the same standard of judgment. 
In the other the very fulness of his 
own individuality, and his deter- 
mination to give it scope, made 
him recognise the rights of indivi- 
duality in others, and not only con- 
cede to them equal room for deve- 
lopment, but take pleasure in their 
developments, however opposite 
to his own. Puritanism was the 
natural expression of the spirit of 
the one; latitudinarianism is the 
natural expression of the spirit of 
the other. The course of thought 
has widened marvellously in the 
interval between the two. In the 
sixteenth century men sought the 
truth as a dogmatic authority of 
universal application. Schleier- 
macher was content to seek it as a 
‘light shining in a dark place,’ and 
which, according to our relative 
position in the darkness, may 
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assume to us various shapes and 
meanings, 


It is not our present intention, 
as we have said, to enter upon the 
discussion of Schleiermacher’s the- 
ological principles, The subject is 
too extended, and not particularly 
suited for these pages. We must 
notice, however, the fertile principle 
which lay at the root of all his 
theological views, and moulded 
them all, and which has so greatly 
moulded the course of theological 
thought since his time. We mean 
the principle of development. To 
Schleiermacher, Christianity pre- 
sented itself throughout under 
an historical aspect. It was a 
seed of new life imparted to 
humanity, through the growth of 
which the course of human 
thought and life was to be ever- 
more purified and exalted. It 
was a moral impulse communi- 
cated to the world, under the ope- 
ration of which higher and still 
higher views of the Divine were to 
unfold themselves, and men were 
to become wiser and better in the 
expanding light of a boundless 
truth. There may seem at first 
nothing strange or new in this prin- 
ciple. Christianity is all this, none 
can deny. But to Schleiermacher, 
We may say it was nothing more 
than this. It was not to him, for 
example, as to the Roman Catholic, 
a definite institute, nor yet as to 
the Calvinist, a definite mode of 
thought. It necessarily took both 
institutional and dogmatical forms 
of expression in the course of its 
historical progress, but the spirit, 
or life, which thus variously deve- 
lopes itself, is the only essential 
Christian element. When this 

irit, or life, is repudiated, as in 
the old Rationalism, to which he 
opposed himself, Christianity is 
denied, and Christian science is 
impossible. A mere Deism, or spe- 
culative Pantheism, were negations 
of Christianity with which he 
had no sympathy,—against which 
his whole teaching was directed. 
But starting from the Christian 
consciousness, as an integral and vital 
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element in redeemed humanity, 
he recognised the widest diversity 
of spiritual thought and feeling. 
All expressions of the Christian 
consciousness were valuable and 
educative ; none, not even the books 
of the New Testament, were abso- 
lutely authoritative. They were 
the ‘ original interpretation of the 
Christian feeling ;* and for this 
reason so peculiarly rich and instruc- 
tive in meaning, and ‘so firmly esta- 
blished that we ought not to at- 
tempt more than further to under- 
stand and develop them. But of this 
right of development, as a Protes- 
tant theologian, he would allow no 
one to deprive him, Scripture was 
not merely the beginning of Chris- 
tian truth ; it contained in asenseits 
full significance ; but then this sig- 
nificance only unfolded itself gra- 
dually to the growing Christian 
perception and feelings. There was 
no point at which the evolution, or 
what was really the same thing to 
Schleiermacher, the revelation of 
Christian truth could be said to 
terminate. 

This principle of development 
underlies and directs all Schleier- 
macher’s theological speculations 
contained in the two works to 
which we have already referred. 
The course of theological study is 
divided by him into three great 
heads or outlines, respectivel 
designated philosophical, historical, 
and practical theology. By the 
first he means the consideration of 
all that is necessary to exhibit the 
essential nature of Christianity as 
a peculiar mode of faith. Philo- 
sophical theology contemplates 
Christianity in its widest rela- 
tions as @ new movement of 
thought and life in human history, 
and considers what constitutes its 
spirit and essence, how and 
wherein it originated and esta- 
blished itself (apologetics), and 
how far it everywhere answers to 
its idea, or has departed from it 
and become intermixed with foreign 
elements (polemics). Historical 
theology again contemplates 
Christianity, first of all, in its 
primary expression in the New 


* Letter to Jacobi. 
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Testament, or primitive Chris- 
tianity, such as it is exhibited in 
its original and normal documents, 
the Gospels and Epistles (exe- 
getics) ; then the knowledge of the 
entire course of Christianity—its 
total development from the time of 
its having obtained a settled foot- 
ing as an historical phenomenon 
(Church history); then the know- 
ledge of the state of Christianity 
at the present moment—the current 
Christian opinion and morality 
(dogmatics and _ social statics). 
Practical theology embraces the 
subjects of church worship and 
church government. 

Nothing perhaps can give a bet- 
ter idea of Schleiermacher’s com- 
prehensiveness and originality as a 
theologian, than these bare outlines 
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of the field of theological study as 
it appeared to him. Nothing can 
better show his distinctive mode 
of thought, and how widely it is 
separated from the dogmatic 
method which rests upon the text 
of Scripture as an irrefutable basis 
of Christian doctrine. The con- 
ception of the Christian conscious- 
ness as the source of doctrine, and 
of the New Testament as merely 
the primary and most compre- 
hensive expression of this con- 
sciousness, 1s an entire revolution 
in the old system of Protestant 
thought. To what extent it is a 
true or false revolution, and what 
are the real relations of authority 
between the Christian sentiment or 
conscience and Scripture, it would 
be out of place here to a 


A JANUARY DAY. 


REAKFAST isover. No, don’t 

draw round to the fire, or I 
shall never get you to leave it. 
Throw down that Zimes; surely 
you must have read its twelve 
pages through, from the first birth 
to the address of Francis Goodlake, 
printer, when you kept it so long 
at breakfast. Just look at this 
thermometer outside the window, 
as well as you can see through the 
crusted pane—down to twenty-one 
now, and only slowly rising from 
twelve, whereat the register shows 
it to have stood in the night. Of 
course with this on the top of 
yesterday’s frost, the pool at the 


end of the fox-cover would bear an ° 


army. Up, let us go and make the 
first wrinkles on its maiden face, 
before the brave ’prentice-lads from 
Trotborough can get their holiday 
and come over to spoil it. 

I thought it was not for nothing 
that I had to break the ice in my 
tub upstairs this morning, and felt 
my hair crackle under the brushes 
like a cat stroked the wrong way. 
Come, step out at the window, and 
change that atmosphere of coffee 
and fried bacon, for this crisp 
refreshing ether outside, meet for 
the lungs of gods and lips that 
press nectar and ambrosia. Never 


mind your hat: why, you look as 
reluctant about it as a certain other 
bare head must have been on a 
certain other cold January morning 
two hundred and twelve years ago, 
when it too emerged from an open 
window to no pleasant fate; the 
less pleasant perhaps now (who 
knows?) in that we of the sixth and 
seventh generation are happily no 
longer taught to call it Martyrdom. 
Small thanks ‘the noble army’ 
owed us, I think, for inflicting that 
recruit upon them, and keeping 
him in their ranks by our services 
and calendar for two centuries. 
How the delusion came to last so 
far into these enlightened days has 
always been a mystery to me; a 
deeper mystery even than the wor- 
ship of our other great martyr, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, who 
did die in a church—in a 
certain perverted sense for the 
Church—and in days when super- 
stition was always ready with her 
magnifying-glass. But we, the 
good protestants of the Reforma- 
tion, the hard-headed proprietors 
of what we glory in calling English 
common-sense, the independence 
of Britons, and so forth,—how 
came we to adopt and preserve in 
our ritual that absurd piece of 
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flunkeyism to the memory of a bad 
king to catch the favour of a worse? 
Surely that great and glorious 
muster-roll of heroes is the brighter 
and nobler for the erasure of the 
names of St. Thomas and §&t. 
Charles ; and I think that January 
may hold her head higher among 
months than heretofore with con- 
sciousness of having got rid of the 
latter imposture from her corner of 
the almanac. 

Well, as you are not going to lose 
a head, or even a crown, perhaps 
you won't mind leaving off that 
shivering fit; a run up and down 
this gravel walk, heaving and 
boiling volcanically upwards with 
the frost, and crunching under our 
feet as though it had been macada- 
mized by Messrs. Huntley and 
Palmer, will leave you warmer and 
happier than the very brightest of 
fires and the very snuggest of arm- 
chairs. See, here is the doctor, with 
a still more wonderful story of the 
coldness of the night; but then I 
have often remarked the extreme 
sensitiveness of his particular 
thermometer, which, as read by 
himself, falls invariably two degrees 
lower than its neighbours’ in a 
frosty night, and rises as invariably 
on a July day three degrees higher 
in the shade than anybody’s else in 
the sun. Often too have I wished 
that the delicate susceptibility of 
the instrument had extended itself 
to the owner, and rendered him 
more cautious of acquiring his 
rather weak reputation for accuracy. 
But at least I can believe him when 
he says that the pool, as he passed 
it, looked hard, and black, and 
smooth as a large slate, and I yearn 
like any schoolboy to go and 
scribble upon it. 

Let us lose no time. The grease 
in which they have lain embalmed 
since last winter, must first be 
rubbed from our skates, Bring a 
gimlet, and a cork to sheathe it in 
for fear of accidents; and now we 
are ready. We will just tell the 
girls where we are going, and I 
daresay they will be so many Hebes 
unto us, and bring us something 
by way of luncheon when they 
come down to see us in the after- 
noon, as they of course will ; earlier 
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we must not hope for them, there 
being some inscrutable cause which 
makes young ladies regard the 
going out of doors before luncheon 
as a crime not to be thought of in 
a well-regulated household, and 
impels them to devote their morn- 
ings to the graver and more 
profitable duties of worsted-work, 
letter-writing, and __ tittle-tattle. 
But let us not be hard upon preju- 
dices which will to-day ensure us a 
supply of sandwiches; for if the 
ice is what I expect to find it, I tell 
you plainly that no earthly con- 
sideration, not the sharpest hunger, 
shall induce me to leave it till dark ; 
and but for them my only luncheon 
would probably consist of a novel 
sandwich composed of Nothing, 
between—breakfast and dinner. 
What manner of skates have you 
got? Ah, very good ; but not quite 
the best. Do you remember the 
wonderful weapons in use for 
skates in our schoolboy days, before 
cunning artificers had invented a 
means whereby the iron runner 
might be carried backwards under 
the heel, by bridging over the screw 
which fastens the whole machine 
to the boot? In those days we 
were compelled to skate upon tip- 
toe, with knees excruciatingly bent, 
and to affect perpetually a Nar- 
cissus-like attitude, making as 
though we would view our faces in 
the mirror beneath us. To skate 
backwards was a curious, wriggling, 
polyangular feat, very fatiguing to 
the crural muscles, and very liable 
to dash one into the position from 
which Mr. Thomas Sayers, that 
modern Antzus, so often had 
occasion to rise during the late fight 
for the championship. Then what 
an extraordinary complication of 
straps, and pads to support the 
straps, were wont to be heaped 
about the foot, till the circulation 
was as effectually stopped as by a 
tourniquet, and the extremities felt 
as if actually undergoing the ope- 
ration which that instrument 
implies. Under these disadvan- 
tages skating was by no means 
that graceful and ‘swan-like’ art 
to which more recent imprevements 
in the gear have elevated it. Gra- 
dually has the whole length of the 
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foot been ironshod, as aforesaid, 
heel included. The old point at 
the toe, so sharp, so prominent, so 
beautifully adapted for catching in 
stick,or ‘cat’s-ice,’ has been rounded, 
and after a few foolish by-plays of 
fashion in the shape of swans’ 
heads and other vanities, has finally 
disappeared altogether, leaving the 
iron to end with the wood, like the 
keel of a vessel. The complication 
of straps has been simplified into 
one broad for the foot, and another 
narrow for the instep; to the 
rejection of an absurd substitution 
of springs intended to clutch the 
sole of the boot—a signal failure in 

ractice. And the heel of the iron 

as been assimilated to the toe, 
rendering one a very Janus in the 
feet, and as apt at retrogression as 
a lord of the bedchamber. But 
perhaps the greatest improvement 
in the shape of the iron keel is, 
that formerly entirely rectilinear 
save at the up-turned point, it now 
presents (or should present) an edge 
gradually curved from the centre 
both upwards and_ horizontally 
inwards, a much more manageable 
conformation to anyone whose 
ambition extends to progressing 
otherwise than in the straightest 
possible forward line. For most of 
which advantages let us rejoice 
that we live in the latter halt of 
the nineteenth century, nor grudge 
our meed of thanks to the zeal 
and skill of the London Skating 
Club. 

Here we are; and what a fine 
wide black floor we have got to 
disport ourselves upon, like a pave- 
ment of Galway marble, or a lake 
of frozen ink. And what a con- 
trast to the hoary level around it— 
as though some one had upset the 
Harvey’s sauce upon Nature’s table- 
cloth. You see the hob-nail of rustic 
boyhood has visited this corner of 
it already ; and at early dawn, before 
the demon of labour was awake, 
there was doubtless a merry assem- 
blage of villagers here, ‘keeping the 
pot a bilin’,’ and gaining an appe- 
tite all too big for the scanty 

ot which was bilin’ for them at 
ome. Who is the adventurous 
spirit who first essays a piece of 
ice with deep water underneath it ? 
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Some such hero is always found for 
the emergency as soon as ever there 
is a chance that a given stream will 
bear ; nay, even earlier still will 
fools rush ix where angels might 
fear to tread but for the wings with 
which they are popularly furnished. 
I confess to a cowardice in this 
respect myself, and despite of know- 
ledge of the great frost of last 
night, I am glad—and so I dare 
say are you too—of the additional 
evidence of safety which these 
pioneering feet have left us. Let 
us essay an humble slide or two 
ourselves, before we are exalted to 
the prouder eminence of our iron 
stilts: we can’t hope to attain the 
speed or length of course of which 
our nail-bearing predecessors have 
left signs, but—there—I don’t think 
that was such a bad attempt, and 
I challenge you to beat it. 

What a singular attitude one has 
to compel oneself into while boring 
a hole in the heel of one’s boot ; 
and don’t you always then wish 
that your knee-joint was inverted, 
as in the hind-leg of quadrupeds ? 
The wonder indeed is that Nature 
has not so constructed the knees 
of the Dutch or the Esquimaux, or 
other nations to whom skating is 
a normal style of locomotion ; and 
I think it not at all improbable 
that some future Franklin or 
McClintock in pursuit of an 
Antarctic passage to the Otaheite 
Islands(which, as everybody knows, 
would be an incalculable advantage 
to British commerce), may discover 
such a race of men in the yet un- 
explored latitudes of the South 
Pole. There, I have finished mine, 
and am ready to lend a hand to 
yours. Up with your foot to the 
gimlet. Sing out if the iron enters 
into your sole. Now a stamp 
before we finally tighten the straps ; 
and so we start fair together. 

That preliminary burst round 
the pool has stretched our legs and 
opened our pipes, and shown us 
that the best piece of ice lies just 
under those glorious dark Scotch 
firs at the other end. May I have 
the felicity of dancing a figure of 
8with you! Here we stand, vis-a-vis 
as for a Highland reel or an Irish 
jig. Collectyour breath and steady 
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= eye ; and now we are off. 
hat’s it; outside edge, first with 
right foot and then with left ; in 
and out, and swaying with the 
stroke to this side and that like two 
pendulums; and ever round and 
round in a double circle, scoring 
time upon the ice in the similitude 
of an hour-glass, ourselves the sand 
flowing through it, as quickly, as 
noiselessly, and as punctually; 
foot, arm, eye, and swing of body 
keeping true harmony to a sort of 
physical duet with a slight fugue in 
it, for I must be just an exact demi- 
semi-quaver before you at the point 
of intersection, or a hideously dis- 
cordant cadenza—of both perfor- 
mers—will be the immediate result. 
And so goes on our tournament— 
never say die ;—let us see which of 
the two shall first begin to describe 
his circles wide of the primal mark, 
marring the symmetry of our nu- 
meral ;—shall first ‘miss his tip,’ 
and come up to the neck of our 
figure out of time, spoiling the 
harmony of our duet ;—shall first 
stagger, or trip, or grow wilder in 
his attitudes ;—all signs of ap- 
proaching giddiness and winded- 
ness, and of victory to his anta- 
gonist,—— 

Bravo! A drawn battle, I de- 
clare ; for here, just in the nick of 
time to save either of two such 
heroes from owning a defeat, come 
Dei ex machind in the likeness of 
men,—yea, in the form of the squire 
and the Christmas party from the 
Hall, disappointed of the meet of 
the East Bullfinchshire, advertised 
for the Park Cover this morning 
on trust of open weather, and 
scorning, like true sportsmen as 
they are,so much as to look ata 
pheasant while there is the smallest 
relic of last week’s snow still lying 
in the preserves. We must needs 
go and welcome the lords of the 
soil to their own waters, and 
perhaps we of the cottage may be 
able to show them of the hall and 
castle a sport not very far inferior 
to those the loss of which they are 
even now lamenting. 

Here they come, ladies and all, 
with a regular camp-following of 
chairs and other useful parapher- 
nalia. Not a bad idea that, too, 
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to bring the old rocking-chair from 
the nursery—a first-rate extempo- 
rary sledge! Let me give one of 
you ladies a run while the gentle- 
men are getting themselves into 
their skates. She comes down to 
the invitation, the fairest and mer- 
riest of that goodly assemblage, a 
guest at the hall for many past 
weeks of dances and cheery Christ- 
mas meetings, in-doors and out; 
my partner in many—too many—a 
valse ; my laughing and interested 
companion for many—ah, too many 
—a mile of jolly winter walks and 
rides. Down she comes to the 
sleigh, timid and hesitating, and 
begging not to be upset, but evi- 
dently trusting entirely neverthe- 
less. Sit down; hold tight. Are 
you firm? Off we go, twice u 
and down the pool, and then steal- 
ing off up the narrow side-stream 
where the supply of water comes 
in. Swiftly we wind on among the 
trees and shrubs, which dash past 
us at most exciting speed ;—riding 
on a railway-engine is nothing to 
this! Up from our very feet darts 
the snipe as we rush on, and the 
heron flaps heavily away before us. 
Is it only the exercise that makes 
my heart beat so? Is it only the 
air that gives such colour to that 
cheek, such liquid lustre to those 
deep blue eyes, as I lean—the better 
to push, of course—far over the 
back of the chair, and gaze into 
her face, as we fly, at the closest 
and most irresistible proximity, 
cap-feather tickling brow, and flow- 
ing hair mingled with whisker. 
Oh that this stream led on for 
leagues—for degrees of latitude— 
for ever! Oh to abscond thus, 
and rob the squire of his niece and 
his nursery-chair, and skate straight 
on to Arcadia, or Utopia, or the 
Enchanted Island, and never come 
back again any more! Oh for— 
but that confounded sudden turn 
of the stream has brought us back 
again into the pool ; and Arcadia 
is farther off than ever, and the 
inquisitive eyes of broad and stern 
reality are staring at us from many 
a skating form. Yes, she tells 
them, she has had a delightful run, 
and it is so pretty up there. 

Cease, ye romantic visions; be 
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still, my thumping heart! Away, 
with the rest of them, into figures 
of 3, elongated yet again into cork- 
screws—into the wheeling circular 
swoops of the ‘spread-eagle’—into 
outside edge and inside edge, for- 
wards and backwards—into jump- 
ing and spinning and balancing in 
every conceivable variety of con- 
tortion ; each vieing with the other 
in achieving inaccessible attitudes, 
and in describing labyrinthine 
figures, to which not Euclid him- 
self could discover any properties 
to belong, general or specific. .A 
great scene of swinging legs, and 
bodies oscillating more or less 
steadily, and arms apparently lean- 
ing upon vacancy for support, and 
grasping wildly at nothing when 
they don’t find it. Surely a casual 
visitor from the tropics would think 
he witnessed the play-ground of a 
lunatic asylum, or at best, in de- 
fault of visible purpose to which to 
assign our vagaries, would suppose 
us conspiring to 


Put forth a charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 


or celebrating some other extra- 
ordinary heathen superstition, to 
which the dancing dervishes would 
be a mere nothing in point of ab- 
surdity. Here, again, appears our 
doctor, of the excitable thermo- 
meter, probably on the look-out for 
an accident, but much more likely 
to present such a catastrophe in his 
own person, for his capers are of 
the most spasmodic and involun- 
tary description, and leave him 
oftener penis than perpendicu- 
lar; till it is sympathetically in- 
quired of him by a bystanding 
youth, whether he had not better 
go home and get his skates rough- 
shod, which methinks is no bad 
quip for a youngster, considering 
our distance from the Serpentine. 
How crowded the pool has be- 
come in the last half hour! The 
good citizens of Trotborough, and 
the lads of the celebrated grammar- 
school of that town, have gleaned 
tidings of the good ice to be found 
here, and are dropping in fast in 
eager groups of three and four. 
Has anyone a tennis-ball? Yes, 
here is one, and—hurrah ! now for 
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hockey! We are about forty ; let 
us range ourselves, twenty on a 
side. That willdo. Now we take 
the pool lengthways, and have a 
clear course of about a quarter of 
a mile, each side owning a narrow 
space, marked off at one end, as its 
goal, The squire starts the ball in 
the centre, and we plunge at once 
in medias res of the finest and most 
exciting game—except perhaps its 
kinsman, football—that England, 
the nursery of athletic sports, ever 
produced. See the ball skim along, 
drawing its human train, comet-like 
in astream behind it—a very small 
nucleus for so large a nebula. Now, 
a blow in the other direction, and 
an instant wheel of the whole body 
of pursuers, like a flight of pigeons 
at a gun-report, turning so simul- 
taneously as to make you wink, as 
when one moves the bars of a 
Venetian blind. Anon it becomes 
jammed up ina dense crowd, and 
seems not likely to get out again 
immediately, and the crushing, and 
shouting, and rattling of sticks, 
grow madderand madder. Suddenly 
it emerges at an unexpected corner, 
like a fox from a cover, and with 
loud view-halloos we are after it 
again. Now see the mob condense 
again, and three or four are down 
in a striving heap with the ball 
underneath them. Hark! crack 
goes the ice: I thought a few square 
yards could hardly bear all that 
accumulated weight. See the 
crowd bound open as though a 
shell had burst within it, radiating 
far out in all directions, like a ral- 
lying square breaking up again into 
skirmishers. All right: nobody is 
in ; but that spot must be avoided 
as dangerous henceforth. On again! 
not one goal yet. We begin to dis- 
cover our champions, and to ap- 
plaud them lustily as feat after feat 
gives advantage to either party. 
Look at that cunning little fellow 
‘teedling’ the ball neatly in and 
out of the crowd, and disappointing 
one opponent after another of the 
expected blow. Watch that slim 
young acrobat from the school— 
their captain of eleven for a hun- 
dred pounds—whose thin stick in- 
variably, if it can get the chance, 
stops the ball in mid air, high over 
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his head or far out at arm’s length. 
What an eye he must have got! 
is he not a predestined Queen’s- 
prizeman at Wimbledon? The 
doctor, too, is again in full force 
here, with a speciality for getting 
into everybody's way, and being 
eee violently out of it. See 

im now, after a fearful crash, 
rolling over and over with the un- 
fortunate Captain Sbiskitz, of 
Tynck-an-Ister, a distinguished 
refugee staying at the hall, whose 
very undeceptive wig has parted 
comprar with his head, and whose 
black—nay, purple—whiskers and 
moustache resume their natural 
grey under the influence of a fine 
hair-powder of pulverized ice, 
But nobody heeds their woes: the 
pace is too good to inquire. Are 
we not even now driven to our last 
entrenchment, yea, even to our very 
goal-keepers? And is there not a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight in the 
actual gate of the citadel? Ha! 
famously done: that well-timed 
tap has carried the war back into the 
heart of the enemy’scountry. Itis 
Inkermann again, and the besiegers 
are in turn the besieged. Good, 
squire! Bravo, young captain of 
the school! Nearer he fights and 
nearer ;—there is only one more 
champion left them to be encoun- 
tered and passed. A sharp col- 
lision and a recoiling fall to both 
heroes, and the ball rolls gently 
between the goal-marks, First 
game to our side. 

What a jolly, hearty, thoroughly 
English scene! Yes, thoroughly 
English, to the total exclusion even 
of Scotch claims. When was ever 
an equal company of that stolid, 
calculating race known to disport 
itself with one quarter of the noise 
and energy, and racy animal enjoy- 
ment, which are rampant here? 
With all his immense advantages 
of broader lake and harder winter, 
what is our northern brother's 
treatment of ice? The magnificent 
sheet of glass covering his loch is, 
for all purposes of hard exercise 
and physical enjoyment, entirely 
lost upon him ; he heedsit no more 
than the Cornish fisherman in pur- 
suit of the little pilchard heeds 
some gigantic dog-Ash which finds 
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its way into his meshes. A small 
oblong space, exactly twenty-five 
yards by ten, marked off at one 
corner of the loch, or even—more 
churlish still—a ditch of the re- 
quired dimensions, which he has 
hewn laboriously for himself close 
by, ready to be frozen in due 
season—this is the fish for his net ; 
within these arbitrary limits is 
concentrated his every idea of 
glacial enjoyment. Give him but 
with it a few rounded and polished 
stones with metallic handles, and 
there is all the advantage that he 
will care to take of Nature’s wintry 
bounty. For Curling is a Scotch- 
man’s highest ideal of excitement. 
Our game of bowls is a stupid. 
lazy, not very manly game, good 
only as one in which ladies can 
join, or in the very most languid 
and overpowering of July days. 
But to give up one’s necessa 
exercise in winter—nay, more, suc 
great fun as skating is giving us 
to-day—for what is but bowls 
adapted to a slippery surface ; to 
reduce and constrain the natural 
strength of the arm into propelling 
for a few yards only a lump which 
a child could make to slide four or 
five times the distance, perverting 
the very end and object of open-air 
amusements, which I take to be 
an increase of strength, local or 
general, muscular or constitutional ; 
to stand by and watch the course 
of a stone, wrapped up the while 
in voluminous plaids and pendant 
Inverness inventions, gaining 
therefrom an unwholesome exter- 
nal warmth in place of that glow- 
ing expansion of the internai vital 
heat which strong exercise induces, 
and smothering the fire of life into 
dull embers with woollen curfews, 
instead of fanning it into a bright 
brisk flame with air and free vent 
and exciting motion ; and all this 
in glorious, dry, bracing weather, 
which regularly pushes you from 
your footsteps, and gives a new 
spring to every thew and sinew of 
the body ; in pure air which seems 
to bathe and wash you inside and 
outside, as you dash full against it 
with breast and face ;—what Eng- 
lish nature could endure this? And 
should not the nature which can 
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endure it, among such glorious op- 
portunities of better things, be 
condemned to the atmosphere of 
Beeotia or Thames-street, as an 
unfit denizen of its native moors 
and lochs and mountains ? 

What is it in the Scotch nature 
so diametrically opposite to ours? 
I grant you that your Highlander 
is a fine active fellow, ready to take 
his thirty-mile trot over the moun- 
tains, and delighting in ‘putting’ 
the heaviest weights, in foot-races 
in dancing you down at a reel, and 
other feats of strength and agility. 
I give you in the Highlander, he is 
a fine fellow. But your Lowlander! 
We have seen his winter’s swmmum 
bonum, what doth he in the sum- 
mer? He taketh with him seven 
other spirits more gloomy than 
himself, and they lounge to the 
nearest ‘ Links,’ to some fine open 
heath or tract of moorland, again 
suggestive of activity and spacious 
roaming, as one would suppose, to 
the very deadest soul. But not to 
them; oh dear no! Each bearsa 
little ball and a little curved stick, 
and they make, or find made, a 
series of little holes in the ground, 
and then, with the little stick each 
in turn hits the little ball several 
blows, harder at first and gradually 
softer, till it is safe in the little 
hole, and then—doesit again ! And 
this is Golfing, and Golfing and 
Curling are the two national 
games of Scotland, which have 
their clubs, and matches, and cham- 
pions, and their crowds of betting 
spectators, and their great popular 
excitement, just as cricket, and foot- 
ball, and rowing, and such athleti- 
cisms have in England. Did you 
ever see a Lowlander run? I have 
at different times spent man 
months in the Lowlands, and 
cannot recall that I ever did. Did 
you ever see him laugh? I have 
seen him gtin, and chuckle, and 
sneer, but laugh—never. I should 
as soon expect to hear a Hottentot 
with the whooping-cough ! 

What is it that produces this 
want of heartiness and cheer in the 
Scotch character? Is it oats? I 
incline to think it is. To be sure 
oats are popularly supposed to have 
a very opposite effect upon horses, 
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but then they form a hilarious and 
nutritive viand as compared to 
grass, the staple of equine diet, 
though scarcely so to flesh or even 
to wheat. It may be urged, too, 
that the human consumption of 
the grain in question is very much 
diminished in Scotland in these 
latter days of civilization ; but it is 
not in a generation that national 
peculiarities are formed and a 
national character acquired ; and I 
think that these idiosyncrasies of 
the present race of Scotchmen may 
be fairly attributed, in part, to the 
stronger avenivorous propensities 
of their forefathers. 

But what is the crowd and ex- 
citement in that corner of the pool? 
Come up and see. Something 
undertheice—aduck. Poorwretch; 
—benevolent man, to alleviate its 
wintry woes, has broken it a hole 
down to its favourite element, but 
not content with that moderate 
concession to its nature, it must 
needs go the entire duck, and take 
to diving, and has of course missed 
the hole in coming up again. 
Quick ! seize that stone and break 
another hole over its head. No, 
the ice is too thick. Again, again; 
—it is, through at last, but the 
duck is far away by this time. 
What can be done for it? One 
finds oneself calling ‘here, here,’ 
and tempting it towards the hole 
with gestures, as one would a dog, 
as though it could hear, or hearing 
understand. No, it is hopeless ; 
the duck must drown. Look at 
the poor thing’s frantic and puzzled 
efforts to break through what it 
can see through so clearly, as it 
takes fresh dives, and returns to 
charge the invisible barrier with 
new force, like a bumble-bee at a 

ane of glass. How it must be 
oatee its unfortunate head, a 
very tender battering-ram for so 
hard a prison wall. If it would 
only stun itself outright I think it 
would best be consulting its own 
miserable interests. Ah! come 
away, it is bad to see prolonged 
agony when one can neither save 
nor kill, Yes, my good woman, 

our duck is lost,—no, not entirely 

ost to you either, let us hope, for 

drowning cannot injure it for culi- 
D 
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nary purposes, and there it will 
stay till the thaw, embalmed in the 
ice, like a fly preserved in amber. 
Your bread is but cast upon the 
waters ; you will find it after many 
days. 

What should you or I do, friend, 
were we as this duck? Can you 
imagine a more horrible death—a 
more awful despair till the death 
came? To be swimming for life, 
where life cannot be. To see the 
very air for which you are gasping 
only three inches from your lips, 
but hopeless of reaching it—a 
Tantalus with the elements reversed. 
To see the world above—the warm 
sun—friends eager to help you— 
nothing visible to prevent your 
stretching out your hand and being 
safe; but as surely drowning as 
though an Atlantic rolled over you. 
Would one lie still and despair, or 
would one struggie on and fight 
and hope against hope? Would 
any presence of mind at all be left 
in that dreadful moment? The 


duck seemed to have none, and 
how should we keep any, whose 
nature boasts but a very small 
share of the amphibious? 


Had I 
any, I think I should swim to the 
nearest bank, or to some known 
shallow, and there with feet on the 
ground try to heave a hole in the 
ice by main strength of shoulder ; 
for one could be a very Atlas in 
such anemergency. If that failed, 
I hope consciousness would fail 
with it. A grave of water and a 
tombstone of ice would be one’s re- 
maining portion in this world, 

Just look at the ladies, though ! 
What sudden impulse has moved 
them to walk out to us, and right 
across that broken place where 
everybody fell down just now? 
We must stop them at once, or 
they will all be in the water, Shout 
with me—once more, your loudest : 
but they can’t hearit above the noise 
of the hockey-players. I must 
skate straight to them across the 
weak ice, there’s no time to go 
round. There I go; I am in, of 
course ; but never mind, they see 
me, and hurry back to land. All 
but one ;—well, there are feeling 
and courage to be noted down in 
addition to all those other charms 
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which I know so well already. 
There she stands, brave girl, pale 
and determined, treading cau- 
tiously onwards, with parasol out- 
stretched towards me, really under 
the impression that she can save 
me so, and certainly ready to tr, 
it at all risks. No, go back, Edith 
(by Jove! I’ve called her by her 
Christian name), please go back ; I 
am in no danger, and you will 
break the ice afresh and fall in 
yourself, A loud crack convinces 
her, and she retires. 

I shall soon be out; it is only to 
raise myself on to the surface, and 
then crawl away. No, that wont 
do, though; when I throw my 
weight upon it, it breaks up into 
little islands too small to sup- 
port me, and I am obliged to swim 
on to the nearest point of continent, 
and swimming in skates is not easy, 
with the flat of one’s sole fined off 
into a point, and giving the feeling 
as of one that beateth the air. 
There is no help for it, I must 
hang on here till I am helped out. 
What hard work it is holding on 
with this heavy coat soaked 
through, and how very cold I 
begin to feel. I wish they would 
make haste with that ladder which 
they are preparing so elaborately ; 
what a century they take in tying 
that rope to it. It would sound 
cowardly to shout to them to make 
haste, but I am as heavy as a 
megatherium now, and my arms 
are getting numbed and losing all 
their strength. Yes, I am really 
letting myself gradually sink; I 
can only just keep my chin out of 
water now; I feel as if [ had no 
legs at all, nothing but a sort of 
dull pain hanging down under me 
in the water ; surely there are no 
sharks in the squire’s pool! What, 
the rope unfastened again? Make 
haste, make haste, I can’t hold on 
much longer! There, I knew I 
should set the ladies screaming if 
I called out. Now it comes ; how 
slowly they push it ; it really won’t 
be in time. Faster, faster! Ah—h! 
I clutch it at last, eagerly as the 
proverbial straw. Hold tight, 
some one says; yes, no danger of 
my not doing that; crabs’ claws are 
nothing to my hands now, the only 
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parts of me, except the head, not 
numbed beyond sensation, I ma- 
nage to weave my arm in and out of 
the ladder, and it would take a 
good many wild horses to drag me 
off it. Now pull. I revive to a 
recollection that I have ribs, by 
feeling them nearly stove in as the 
ice.bumps and breaks against the 
ladder and me. At last it is firm, 
and I am out of water, and safe. 
Can I walk? No, I must still bear 
comparison with the same shell- 
fish, and elsewhere than in the 
hands. Now I begin to feel that I 
don’t terminate abruptly at the 
waist ; and nowI canstand. Help 
me home, will you? like a good 
fellow. I shall be better presently ; 
only make me run, and I shall soon 
be able to walk. Ill thank you, 
Squire, and all the rest of you when 
I am warmer and drier. 

Who is it that throws her shawl 
over my shoulders as I stagger off, 
and tells me—with a break in her 
voice—that I look like Mr. 
Pickwick? And why do I feel so 
suddenly warmer, and more equal 
to the run homewards, in spite of 
being by this time encased in a 
panoply of icy armour, as stiff and 
unmanageable as the full morning- 
dress of a walking advertiser? I 
don’t think I shall catch cold after 
that warm retreating glance. How- 
ever, fortunately our cottage is not 
far off. John, bring up the brandy- 
bottle, and all the hot water in the 
house, and put my bath as close as 
possible to the firee—And_ so 
gradually ceases a species of deli- 
rium tremens which has seized my 
lower jaw, under the influence of 
specifics, one of which at least is 
unusual for that complaint ; and I 
sit and acquire unto myself caloric, 
internal and _ external, finally 
expelling any possible lingering 
chill with that unfailing panacea 
for the woes of man—a pipe. Well, 
it is worth while to have been 
chilled through and through for 
the pleasure of being thawed 
through and through after it; the 
sort of pleasure which I should 
think a tree must feel when spring 
comes and it begins to grow again. 

What a delusion is the common 
belief that when one is in danger 
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all the salient events of one’s past 
life run through the memory in a 
few seconds! That one thinks 
very fast just then is perfectly true, 
but from my experience lately 
gained, it seems to be not the 
memory but the inventive faculty 
that is employed, the mind being 
entirely occupied with revolving all 
the various schemes of escape, pos- 
sible and impossible. I admit that 
as I hung on to the floor of ice, like 
the cherubim in Raphael’s pictures 
(and with just as much conscious- 
ness of lower extremities), there 
was one thought based upon the 
past, not occupying any distinct 
place in the order of thoughts, but 
floating about independently like a 
tune, and mixing itself with them 
all—the thought of Edith, with her 
ordinary gentleness and timidity, 
and her wonderful pluck in emer- 
gency. But with such an exception 
of a powerful impression able to 
force its way in against the strongest 
instinct of human nature, it seems 
to me that it is not till one is quite 
safe again, and the engrossing 
instinct has fulfilled its mission 
and is gone, that that flood of 
recollections, of which people talk, 
dashes into the void. Then all 
one’s various ties to life pass before 
the mind with wonderful quickness, 
mixed with involuntary specula- 
tions as to the results probable if 
they had been suddenly snapped. 
It is this overwhelming sense of all 
that one has escaped, oftener, I take 
it, than any physical weakness from 
over-exertion, that makes many a 
strong mind reel, and many a strong 
body faint, after danger. No one 
ever faints during danger, except 
from the accident of concomitant 
pain; the mind is a great deal better 
occupied. But I don’t mind con- 
fessing now, that about what time 
the necessity for physical swim- 
ming ceased, a strong inclination 
for a mental process of the same 
name and nature began; and that 
it was only a strong sense of the 
ridiculousness ofthe proceeding that 
enabled me successfully to resist it. 
Now reach down that venerable 

folio from the shelf, and let quaint, 

naive old Stow tell us how his 

generation disported itself on ice, 
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and how skates were made before 
iron had achieved its present 
adaptability to all the wants of 
man. His account is, you will see, 
a translation from the Latin of 
Fitzherbert. 


When that great Moorish Lake at the 
North part of the City wall is frozen over, 
great companies of young men goe to 
sport upon the yce, then fetching a runne, 
and setting their feet at a distance, and 
placing their bodies sidewise, they slide 
a great way. Others take heapes of yce, 
as if it were great Mil-stones, and make 
seats : many going before, draw him that 
sits thereon, holding one another by the 
hand ; in going so fast, sometime they all 
fall downe together: some are better 
practised to the yce, and binde to their 
shooes, Bones, as the legs of some beasts, 
and hold Stakes in their hands, headed 
with sharpe yron, which sometimes they 
strike againsi; the yce; and these men 
goe on with such speed, as doth a Bird 
in the Aire, or Darts shot from some 
warlike Engine: sometime two men set 
themselves at a distance, and runne one 
against another, as it were at tilt, with 
these Stakes, wherewith one or both 
parties are throwne downe, not without 
some hurt to their bodies; and after 
their fall, by reason of the violent motion, 
are carried a good distance one from 
another: and wheresoever the yce doth 
touch their head, it rubs off the skin and 
bruiseth it: (totum decorticat, Fitzh!) and 
if one fall upon his leg or his arme, it is 
usually broken: But young men being 
greedy of honour, and desirous of victory, 
doe thus exercise themselves in counter- 
feit battels, that they may beare the 
brunt more strongly, when they come to 
it in good earnest. * 


How thoroughly the fine old 
fellow understands the object of 
athletic sports, which I rejoice to 
see at last beginning to be appreci- 
ated again in our own day. And 
isn’t his idea of the correct attitude 
for sliding delightful, and the sang 
Froid with which he talks of a 
flayed face or a broken leg! I 
wonder if any museum preserves a 
specimen of those bone skates, and 
how they were fastened to the shoe: 
the conventional spike must have 
been an impossible adjunct, and 
tight binding the only means of 
cohesion ; even as I have seen the 
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present representatives of Uncas 
and Chingachgook carefully ham- 
mer the spikes and serews out of 
modern skates, and then strapping 
them under moccasins little thicker 
than the cover of Fraser’s Magazine, 
scud lustily over their frozen lakes. 
But of course an outside edge or 
any of the elegances of skating are 
beyond the power of gear so ill- 
secured a even a sharp turn 
would have a strong tendency to 
reverse the relative positions of 
skate and foot, to their mutual 
disadvantage. 

It wasdusk when we left the pool, 
and it is quite dark now; and here 
come home all the rest, hurrying 
in from a snow-storm which has 
considerately postponed till now 
the rites of sepulture which it has 
long been meditating for our ice 
and permitted it as long a life, an 
eke as merry, as it conveniently 
could. No more skating while 
this frost lasts ; and the myrmidons 
of the squire’s ice-carts, whom I 
a salieer in ambush behind 
the trees as we came away, may now 
wreak their mischief on the pool 
without drawing down our to-mor- 
rows malisons on their heads, 
Needs not to tell of the special 
messenger from the Hall, with a 
round robin of thanks from all the 
ladies for their safety, the said bird 
professing to be the first instalment 
only. Less need still to tell of the 
other and weaker attempt at thanks 
carried back by the messenger as 
his ‘return fare,’ which is neither 
round nor a robin; indeed what 
robin—or what nightingale—could 
worthily sing of the kindness and 
bravery to which it is therein 
alluded. 

Well, I must say that I feel most 
voluptuously comfortable, and have 
a huge appetite for dinner. And 
don’t you find yourself a healthier 
and a happier man, and see 
cause to bless me for forcibly 
abducting you to air and exercise, 
from your miserable scheme of 
wasting this glorious day in peevish 
pokings of the fire, and helpless 
shiverings over the newspaper ? 

T.G. F 


Page 713. Ed. 1633. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
SEcoND PAPER. 


CF De Quincey’s characteristics as 
a writer, the most prominent, 
perhaps, is that he was scarcely 
anything else. This looks like a 
truism, but a little reflection will 
make it evident that the pursuit of 
literature as literature, is not very 
common with men of De ee 
general powers, Few men like him, 
take up subjects purely for their /ite- 
rary interest, apart from any ulte- 
rior views of political teaching or 
scientific usefulness, Literary in- 
terest—that curiosity which arises 
from the investigation of a subject 
in relation to the conditions of 
thought by which it is governed, 
to errors which have been made in 
its treatment—to other provinces 
of the intellect with which it may 
be connected—to further prosecu- 
tion of it without any other reason 
than that it appears worth knowing 
in itself—is quite different from the 
interest excited by works of amuse- 
ment, by poems, moral essays, his- 
tories, or works of philosophy. 
All these have an end out of them- 
selves ; either utility for the reader 
or a sense of relief for the writer. 
A man writes poetry because he 
feels the impulse strong within 


him ; the desire of fame and popu- 
larity unites with the inward sug- 
peaeen to give it life and concrete 


orm. He writes history from a 
wish to complete the knowledge of 
mankind, or rectify party errors, 
or because he feels an impulse ana- 
logous to the poetic one, to display 
the march of nations and deal with 
their annals pictorially ; or, with 
the ardour of a discoverer who de- 
lights to make his discoveries 
known, he hastens to expose to 
light the secret causes of events 
which have changed the course of 
the world. Analogous motives, all 
open to view and clearly defined, 
may be assigned for the composi- 
tion of most literary works. But 
there are people who like literature 
as literature, and who find this 
taste grow by what it feeds on. 
They do not seek it out because 


they want information on some 
articular point, but having come 
in contact with some channel of in- 
formation, they find their curiosit; 
awakened, and pursue it. Suc 
people, whether writers or readers, 
do not probably exist except ina 
highly cultivated society, with 
much leisure and abundance of 
books, The habit of mind which 
enables any one to address or be 
addressed by them, would be dissi- 
pated by the tumult of avery stirring 
period, It is not a state of violent 
excitement, it has little or nothing 
in common with the feelings which 
were appealed to by Rousseau, and 
which enabled him to sell his Con- 
trat Social as fast as editions of it 
could be printed. Nor is it atall 
allied to the curiosity which guaran- 
tees the success of publications ‘ on 
the war,’ or on any other subject of 
the day, and which would have 
ensured a rapid sale of a ‘treatise 
on hair plaiting’ at the siege of 
Carthage. It results that those 
who minister to this literary curi- 
osity are not what is called ‘popu- 
lar authors.’ Their constituency is 
not by any means the Marylebone 
of the literary world. It is not 
positively useful to know anything 
that they have written. A man 
feels unhappy if he thinks he 
should go through life without 
reading Gibbon and all the other 
books ‘ which no gentleman’s library 
should be without.’ Perhaps he 
never will read them; but he is 
comforted by the idea that one day 
he will. But no one ever deter- 
mines to read the class of books 
we have in view, unless he finds 
in himself a remarkable degree of 
sympathy with the writer, or has 
very strong ideas on the subject of 
self-cultivation. Such books, if 
read by any other than these two 
classes, are so by some one who 
lights upon a detached portion, 
finds it full of originality, and is 
thus attracted to the rest. Such 
writers seldom have any half dis- 
ciples, Those who admire and like 
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them, do so as a whole, and those 
who do not like them do not read 
them at all. In the case of a writer 
who has made several great efforts, 
but has occasionally broken down 
under the weight of his subject, we 
allow for failures, we take one 
part and leave the rest. But 
writers like those we allude to, do 
not take up subjects because they 
are good or exciting ones, but be- 
cause they happen to know some- 
thing about them; or, having 
started a literary problem, like to 
run it down. They begin just 
when they like, and stop when 
they find their ideas running dry 
or their manner getting tedious. 
To such writers, the existence of 
magazines is a great benefit, indeed 
almost a necessity ; for, though a 
man might write a variety of essays 
when it suited him, and publish 
them afterwards, the necessity of 
their appearing in a popular form 
is a salutary check on pedantry, 
and sometimes on diffuseness, and 
sometimes acts as a stimulus with- 
out which the article would not 
come into being at all. 

Connected with this discursive- 
ness, and, as it were, libertinism of 
the intellect, we find several other 
features more or less characteristic 
of the class we have described, and 
which are exhibited in full force in 
De Quincey. We have alluded to 
his non-popularity, and the point 
is well illustrated in some remarks 
of his own upon Charles Lamb, 
which throw so much light upon 
his own position that we must 
quote a part of them :— 


It sounds paradoxical, but it is not so 
in a bad sense, to say, that in every lite- 
rature of large compass some authors will 
be found to rest much of the interest 
which surrounds them on their essential 
non-popularity. They are good for the 
very reason that they are not in confor- 
mity to the current taste. They inte- 
rest because to the world they are not 
interesting. They attract by means of 
their repulsion. Not as though it could 
separately furnish a reason for loving a 
book, that the majority of men had found 
it repulsive. Primd facie, it must sug- 
gest some presumption against a book, 
that it has failed to gain public attention. 
To have roused hostility indeed, to have 
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kindled a feud against its own principles 
or its temper, may happen to be a good 
sign. Zhat argues power. Hatred may 
be promising. The deepest revolutions 
of mind sometimes begin in hatred. But 
simply to have left a reader unimpressed, 
is in itself a neutral result, from which 
the inference is doubtful. Yeteven that, 
even simple failure to impress, may hap- 
pen at times to be a result from positive 
powers in a writer, from special origi- 
nalities, such as rarely reflect themselves 
in the mirror of the ordinary understand- 
ing. It seems little to be perceived, how 
much the great scriptural idea of the 
worldly and the unworldly is found to 
emerge in literature as well as in life. 
In reality, the very same combinations of 
moral qualities, infinitely varied, which 
compose the harsh physiogonomy of what 
we call worldliness in the living groups of 
life, must unavoidably present themselves 
in books. A library divides into sections 
of worldly and unworldly, even asa crowd 
of men divides into that same majority 
and minority. The world has an instinct 
for recognising its own ; and recoils from 
certain qualities when exemplified in 
books, with the same disgust or defective 
sympathy as would have governed it in 
real life. From qualities, for instance, 
of childlike simplicity, of shy profundity, 
or of inspired self-communion, the world 
does and must turn away its face towards 
grosser, bolder, more determined, or more 
intelligible expressions of character and 
intellect ; and not otherwise in literature, 
nor at all less in literature, than it does 
in the realities of life. 


He goes on to say that there are 
certain qualities forbidding to the 
world and the thoughtless, which 
yet command a select audience in 
every generation, and that the 
peculiarity which recoommendsthem 
to the few, is the combination which 
they present of the writer’s personal 
character with the actual views he 
expresses, each mutually enhan- 
cing and interpreting the other. 
‘There is in modern literature a 
whole class of writers, though not 
a large one, standing within the 
same category ; some marked ori- 
ginality of character in the writer 
becomes a co-efficient with what 
he says to a common result ; you 
must sympathize with this per- 
sonality in the author before you 
can appreciate the most significant 
parts of his views.’ He observes 
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that there were no such books in 
the classical times, and instances 
Montaigne, Sir T. Browne, La 
Fontaine, Swift, Sterne, Harmann, 
Hippel, and Jean Paul, as_ the 
most notable illustrations of his 
view among the moderns. 

The reader who is acquainted 
with these writers will have at 
once remarked that they have all 
much more of the hwmorist than 
De Quincey. It isnot in this respect 
that we mean to compare him with 
them, though, as we hope to show, 
his humour is one of the most pro- 
minent of his faculties; but in 
respect of the intermixture of his 

ersonality with what he writes. 

hose who think they have dis- 
posed of this kind of thing by call- 
ing it ‘egotism, forget that the 
first business of a writer who has 
anything to say is to get himself 
read, and that if egotism accom- 
plishes this end, its exhibition is 
justifiable. Prima facie, no doubt 
egotism is an objectionable thing, 
but this is not because itis egotism, 
but because it is generally irrele- 
vant. We use the phrase cuz bono, 
and in literature, perhaps in other 
matters, the correlative cui malo 
would sometimes be equally con- 
venient. Lord Palmerston’s cele- 
brated definition of dirt as only 
‘matter in the wrong place, is 
susceptible of a very wide applica- 
tion. Why do we not object to 
an orator for being egotistical ? 
He does nothing but get up and 
say ‘J think so and so.’ Not only 
this, but the more he tells you how 
he came to entertain his views, the 
more disposed we feel to enter into 
them. This egotism, in another 
point of view, is the measure of 
the strength of his convictions. An 
impersonal speaker seems impas- 
sive, uninfluenced, and uninfluenc- 
ing. In such literature as that 
before us, egotism is the substitute 
for personal communication. It is 
the author’s method of reaching 
us; of feeling, so to speak, the 
pulse of his audience. Books are 
very good things in their way, but 
they are at the best a  succe- 
daneum for the human being him- 
self, and he is the most successful 
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and powerful writer who makes us 
forget that we have a book before 
us, and speaks to us as nearly as 
may be face to face. Probably the 
intellectual pleasure the most ele- 
vated in character, and enjoyed 
with the least consciousness of 
effort, is the discussion of literary, 
philosophical, and social problems 
like those which De Quincey has 
treated, between men with suffi- 
cient power to deal with them, and 
geniality enough to temper the dry 
thread of argument. Nobody who 
can appreciate such conversation 
would deny that it was more en- 
joyable than the perusal even of 
the masterpieces of literature, be- 
cause it is in its nature more 
stimulating to the mind. Under 
the influence of a great genius in a 
book, we are too apt to be merely 
passive and receptive ; we cannot 
stop him to ask what he means, and 
get him to say it over again in 
different words ; we cannot suggest 
an azopia, and get him to answer 
it. All this can be done in such 
conversation as we have in our eye, 
and that which comes nearest to 
it at the present day are those 
digressive and discursive essays in 
which, while the main thread of 
the argument is on the whole ad- 
hered to, there is a disposition to 
diverge in pursuit of any object 
of interest which may cross the 
reader’s path, a readiness to antici- 
pate and meet the objections and 
inquiries which may occur to him, 
and a communion of feeling kept 
up which sustains the attention 
with as little fatigue as is compati- 
ble with any intellectual effort at all. 
Suchan essay resembles in its course 
the brook of which Tennyson sings, 
not destitute of fish for those who 
know how to catch them, winding 
here and there ‘to join the brimming 
river’ at last; or it reminds us of 
one of those pleasant cross-country 
expeditions, in which our readers 
must have shared at one time or 
other; the leisurely walk, with 
half the day before us to do it in, 
to some distant point seen over 
intervening ridgesof forest, through 
which pater and mater-familias 
pace quietly, without turning to 
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right or left, while the children 
divaricatein all directions, to track 
a mole, dig up a rabbit, or dis- 
cover a spring; indicating their 
whereabout only by the distant 
bark of the collusores catelli, or the 
waving of the tall fern through 
which they force their way ; but 
ever and anon coming back to the 
main line of march, and all con- 
verging to the right point at the 
conclusion of the ramble. No one 
of course would maintain that such 
excursions afford the same amount 
of training as sustained rifle drill or 
assiduous gymnastics; and we do 
not mean to put the digressive 
essay into competition as a mental 
exercise, with the stiff metaphysical 
treatise, the précis of various 
histories, or the strict scientific 
work ; but both the summer walk 
and its literary counterpart give 
wholesome exercise, and suggest 
many new objects of interest 
which, when once started, may be 
booked for thorough investigation 
at some future time. , 
That such writing as we have 
described should have its full 
weight, it must have at least three 
qualities. In the first place, its 
subjects must be good and valuable ; 
desultory conversation on trifles is 
the merest impertinence which can 
be inflicted on a reader. Next, it 
must not be the painful elaboration 
of a mind unused to the topic, and 
filled only for the occasion, whether 
with thought or reading; it must 
be the outcome of a full reservoir, 
which can bear copious draughts 
without showing the mud at the 
bottom. Thirdly, its style must be 
good, and not only good, but capa- 
ble of variety, now _ omy now 
precise and logical, now familiar, 
now rising into eloquence or pathos, 
Toa writer on such matters, nothing 
should come amiss ; he ought, like 
Socrates, to be ready to talk to any- 
body about anything, and to adopt 
conversational ease or the most 
impassioned oratory without seem- 
ing to unite anything incongruous, 
He must be precise, because the 
ideas he handles, irreducible 
as they are to exact demon- 
stration or comparison with facts, 
and dealing with whatever is most 
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subtle and evanescent in feeling 
and thought, require the greatest 
accuracy in expression to make 
them appear aie new or worth 
recording. De aeneey remarks in 
his Essay on Style that we had a 
right to expect perfection in style 
from Greece, because Greek specu- 
lation was evolved from the mind 
within independently of external 
realities ; aon the exuberance 
of objective knowledge, byaccumu- 
lating materials which are them- 
selves worthy of inquiry, tends to 
wean the mind from speculation, 
and thus from the culture of style ; 
the matter transcends and oppresses 
the manner :— 


The matter tells without any manner 
at all. But he who has to treat a vague 
question, such as Cicero calls a questio 
infinita, where everything is to be 
finished out of his own peculiar feelings, 
or his own way of viewing things (in 
contradistinction to a questio finita, 
where determinate data from without 
already furnish the main materials), soon 
finds that the manner of treating it not 
only transcends the matter, but very 
often, and in a very great proportion, is 
the matter. In very many subjective 
exercises of the mind, as, for instance, 
in that class of poetry which has been 
formally designated by this epithet 
(meditative poetry, we mean, in opposi- 
tion to the Homeric, which is intensely 
objective), the problem before the writer 
is to project his own inner mind; to 
bring out consciously what yet lurks by 
involution in many unanalysed feelings ; 
in short, to pass through a prism and 
radiate into distinct elements what pre- 
viously had been even to himself but dim 
and confused ideas intermixed with each 
other. Now, in such cases, the skill 
with which detention or conscious arrest 
is given to the evanescent, external pro- 
jection to what is internal, outline to 
what is fluxionary, and body to what is 
vague, —all this depends entirely on the 
command over language as the one sole 
means of embodying ideas ; and, in such 
cases, the style, or, in the largest sense, 
manner, is confluent with the matter. 


No one who is at all acquainted 
with De Quincey’s works will hesi- 
tate to admit that he possesses 
in a remarkable degree the three 
characteristics on which we have 
insisted as necessary for the success 
of the Digressive Essay. Of the 
interesting nature of his subjects a 
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glance at the index* of his works 
will sufficiently inform us, He has 
discussed a variety of questions in 
all departments of literature—bio- 
graphical, philosophical, historical ; 
has dealt with some of the most 
remarkable names, and the most 
debated questions ; and has touched 
few things on which he has not 
thrown a flood of additional light. 
Of course we do not mean that his 
subjects are popular ones, or that 
they in general belong to what may 
be termed the ‘highly respectable’ 
range of ig ; but they are such 
as the people by whom this kind of 
man is most appreciated would best 
like. Hisfulness of mind is equally 
evident. There is no sign in his 
Essays of his having ‘read up’ for 
the purpose, so that other people 
who know the subject well can see 
to the end of histether. He never 
seems to put forth all his informa- 
tion, but to draw from a not easily 
exhaustible store, It is not difficult 
to imagine how a man who read as 
copiously as he appears to have 
done till the age of. thirty, should 
shave a vast stock of learning and 
digested thought at command, and 
thus, while fully dealing with the 
main thread of his discourse, he 
finds matter for exuberant comment 
in much that is collaterally con- 
nected with it. He seems to be 
able to lavish ‘ extrajudicial opin- 
ions’ without a thought of saving 
them up as nuclei for other disqui- 
sitions. The secret of much of this 
stock of funded power is in part to 
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be found in what he says, in the 
Essay on Conversation, of his own 
habits :— 


In my own early years, having been 
formed by nature too exclusively and 
morbidly for solitary thinking, I observed 
nothing. Seeming to have eyes, in 
reality I saw nothing. But it isa matter 
of no very uncommon experience—that, 
whilst the mere observers never became 
meditators, the mere meditators, on the 
other hand, may finally ripen into close 
observers. Strength of thinking, through 
long years, upon innumerable themes, 
will have the effect of disclosing a vast 
variety of questions, to which it soon 
becomes apparent that answers are lurk- 
ing up and down the whole field of daily 
experience ; and thus an external expe- 
rience which was slighted in youth, 
because it was a dark cipher that could 
be read into no meaning, a key that 
answered to no lock, gradually becomes 
interesting as it is found to yield one 
solution after another to problems that 
have independently matured in the mind. 


Elsewhere he tells us of his 
misery in not being able to read all 
the books that are worth reading 


(xiv. 45)... ; 

The flexibility of his style can 
only be fully appreciated by those 
who have gone through most of his 
writings, but no one who takes up 
the Confessions of an Opium-Eater 
can fail to perceive with what 
remarkable nicety he manages to 
express ideas so shifting and vague 
that most minds find the greatest 
difficulty in contemplating them at 
all, and generally an entire impossi- 
bility in expressing them in 


* We may take an opportunity of saying one word on, the Collected Edition. 


Against the author’s own scheme, needlessly elaborate as it appears to us to be, 
we have perhaps no right to urge anything. A man must arrange his papers as he 
pleases. But the plan of the American Edition is much easier for enabling a 
reader to find what he wants. As regards the one from Edinburgh, we surely are 
entitled to complain of the want of a more complete index than is afforded 
by a mere alphabetical catalogue of the headings of the essays. Scarcely any writer 
requires an index so much as De Quincey, for scarcely any one treats of such a variety 
of topics in the same paper. It is impossible to recollect at first where any particular 
remark is to be found, for few people can be expected to carry in their heads the 
subtle links by which these were in reality connected with the main subject. 

We should also like to be certain of what papers the author really intended to 
include, and what to omit in this edition. Thirteen papers are found in the American 
issue which are not reprinted here. Their titles are as follows:—‘Life of 
Shakespeare,’ ‘Life of Goethe,’ ‘Life of Schiller,’ ‘Sir W. Hamilton,’ ‘Oxford’ 
(autobiographical), ‘The Household Wreck,’ ‘On Suicide,’ ‘On Superficial 
Knowledge,’ ‘On English Dictionaries,’ ‘ Dryden’s Hexastich,’ ‘Secession from the 
Church of Scotland,’ ‘California,’ ‘On the Supposed Scriptural Expression for 
Eternity.’ 
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language. But he runs through 
the whole gamut of style without 
apparent effort, varying from the 
loftiest strain of eloquence to the 
familiar periods of conversation, 
with a vivacity which seldom 
fatigues and an alertness of view 
which is perpetually opening side 
glimpsés and hints of truths which it 
is not his present purpose to follow 
up. The combination which he pre- 
sents of these two opposite charac- 
teristics constitutes one of the great 
charms of his style, and makes it 
constantly fresh, because, though 
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we know in a véry general way that 
it will be varied, we cannot tell 
how or when. Many of the best 
writers have a kind of mannerism 
which one gets accustomed to, and 
whose peculiarcadencesand method 
may be anticipated with unerring 
certainty, so that a few typical 
paragraphs might be constructed 
to embody all their peculiarities. 
But in De Quincey’s way of 
handling a subject there is often a 
sort of diabolic ingenuity which 
reminds one of the progress of the 
arch-enemy'in Milton— 


So eagerly the fiend, 
Through rough or smooth, land, sea, bog, dense or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way. 


Of his powers of dealing with 
familiar topics we could not give 
examples without taking up a dis- 
aa amount of space. 
Ve may refer, however, for an in- 
stance of the peculiar ease and deli- 
cacy to which we allude, to his 
description, in the Hssay on Con- 
versation, of Coleridge’s monologue ; 
and to his account, in vol. i., of his 
childish campaigns under the com- 
mand of his brother. As one spe- 
cimen of his subtlety we may point 
to his amusingly elaborate proof 
that the reputation of brilliancy in 
conversation is a sheer illusion, 
The other quality, of impassioned 
eloquence, is more easy to exem- 
plify ; and as it belongs to the class 
of papers which he considered to 
be most peculiar to himself in their 
conception, we ought not to omit a 
quotation. He himself divides his 
papers into three classes; 1, those 
which seek primarily to amuse, oc- 
casionally passing into a higher 
interest; 2, those which address 
themselves chiefly to the under- 
standing; 3, the ‘modes of im- 
passioned prose,’ as he calls them, 
which jeakede the Confessions, the 
Suspiria, and some passages in other 
— of his works. Among these 
ast are of course to be found his 
highest flights of style. To a fine 
passage beginning ‘O burden of 
solitude, which will be found in 
the section (vol. i. p. 25) called 
‘The Affliction of Childhood) we 
must content ourself with a refe- 
rence. At the close of the Essay 





on Joan of Arc, the author con- 
trasts the last moments of the victim 
and her persecutor, the Bisho 

of Beauvais, and tries ‘through 
the gigantic glooms to decipher the 
flying features of the separate 
visions’ which might be supposed 
to present themselves to each at 
the farewell crisis. He imagines 
‘the shepherd girl that had deli- 
vered France,’ seeing in her last 
dream, just before the moment of 
dissolution, ‘the fountain of Dom- 
rémy, and the pomp of forests in 
which her childhood had wandered’ 
—feeling that her overwhelming 
mission had been accomplished, 
and that she had ‘victoriously 
tasted the stings of death,’ dying 
‘amidst the tears of ten thousand 
enemies—amidst the drums and 
trumpets of armies—amidst peals 
redoubling on peals, volleys upon 
volleys, from the saluting clarions 
of martyrs.’ But for the Bishop 


There is a tribunal that rises to the 
clouds ; and two nations stand around it, 
waiting for a trial. Shall my Lord of 
Beauvais sit again upon the judgment- 
seat, and again number the hours for the 
innocent? Ah! no: he is the prisoner 
at the bar. Already all is waiting : the 
mighty audience is gathered, the Court is 
hurrying to their seats, the witnesses are 
arrayed, the trumpets are sounding, the 
judge is taking his place. Oh! but this 
is sudden. My lord, have you no coun- 
sel? ‘Counsel I have none: in heaven 


above, or on earth beneath, counsellor 
there is none now that would take a brief 
from me; all are silent.’ 
come to this ? 


Is it, indeed, 
Alas ! the time is short, 
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the tumult is wondrous, the crowd 
stretches away into infinity, but yet I will 
search init for somebody to take your brief: 
I know of somebody that will be your 
counsel. Who is this that cometh from 
Domrémy? Who is she in bloody coro- 
nation robes from Rheims? Who is she 
that cometh with blackened flesh from 
walking the furnaces of Rouen? This 
is she, the shepherd girl, counsellor that 
had none for herself, whom I choose, 
bishop, for yours. She it is, I engage, 
that shall take my lord’s brief. She itis, 
bishop, that would plead for you: yes, 
bishop, suz—when heaven and earth are 
silent. 


But the most magnificent passage 
in point of far-reaching sublimity 
of suggestion, in pomp of style, and 
in the peculiar harmony between 
the ideas and expression, is the 
following, from the close of the 
Confessions ; and we think he never 
surpassed this effort in any later 
production :— 


Then suddenly would come a dream of 
far different character—a tumultuous 
dream—commencing with a music such 
as now I often heard in sleep—music of 
preparation and of awakening suspense. 
The undulations of fast-gathering tumults 
were like the opening of the Coronation 
Anthem ; and, like that, gave the feeling 
of a multitudinous movement, of infinite 
cavalcades filing off, and the tread of 
innumerable armies. The morning was 
come of a mighty day—a day of crisis 
and of ultimate hope for human nature, 
then suffering mysterious eclipse, and 
labouring in some dread extremity. Some- 
where, but I know not where—somehow, 
but I know not how—by some beings, 
but I know not by whom—a battle, a 
strife, an agony, was travelling through 
all its stages—was evolving itself, like 
the catastrophe of some mighty drama, 
with which my sympathy was the more 
insupportable, from deepening confusion 
as to its local scene, its cause, its nature, 
and its undecipherable issue, I (as is 
usual in dreams where, of necessity, we 
make ourselves central to every movement) 
had the power, and yet had not the power, 
to decide it. I had the power, if I could 
raise myself to will it ; and yet again had 
not the power, for the weight of twenty 
Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression 
of inexpiable guilt. ‘Deeper than ever 
plummet sounded,’ I Jay inactive. Then, 
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like a chorus, the passion deepened. 
Some greater interest was at stake, some 
mightier cause, than ever yet the sword 
had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. 
Then came sudden alarms ; hurryings to 
and fro, trepidations of innumerable fugi- 
tives ; I knew not whether from the good 
cause or the bad ; darkness and lights ; 
tempest and human faces; and at last, 
with the sense that all was lost, female 
forms, and the features that were worth 
all the world to me ; and but a moment 
allowed—and clasped hands, with heart- 
breaking partings, and then—everlasting 
farewells ! and, with a sigh such as the 
caves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of 
Death, the sound was reverberated— 
everlasting farewells! and again, and 
yet again reverberated—everlasting fare- 
wells ! 


Such dreams, however, be it said 
in passing, may come without the 
aid of opium. And it is a curious 
fact—showing that we are not only 
‘such stuff as dreams are made of,’ 
but sometimes not such strong stuff 
—that some have experienced in- 
tensities of misery and of happiness 
in dreams to which their waking 
moments can afford no parallel. 
The highest elevation of feeling 
which earthly affections can impart 
—themost refined intellectual plea- 
sure which an excited imagination 
can bestow—the bliss of the re- 
deemed, the sense of infinite relief 
in the consciousness of salvation— 
the unutterable horror of the eter- 
nally lost as the last hope vanishes 
like a vapour, and the last file of 
glorified spirits lessens to a speck 
in the distance of the empyrean, 
and leaves the condemned soul to 
solitude and despair—may all be 
realized by the mind in the visions 
of the night—who knows whence 
arising or bearing what relations to 
the invisible world that encom- 
passes us, but which no metaphysic 
microscope has been able to ana- 
lyse or identify? Nor will those 
who have ever experienced any- 
thing of such a nature fail to ap- 
preciate the scarcely less impres- 
sive descriptions to be found in the 
Suspiria de Profundis,* of the Mater 


* In Blackwood, 1844—not in this edition—from the fifth volume of which, 
where it should have appeared, an accident on the eve of publication caused it to be 


omitted. 


{The publishers would confer a favour upon purchasers of this edition 


u 
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Suspiriorum, Mater Lacrymarum, 
and Mater Tenebrarum—imagina- 
tive personifications of the cor- 
roding anxiety, the benumbing 
grief, and the fell phantom-haunted 
disease of the mind. To the power 
and accuracy of De Quincey’s 
writing we have just met with a 
remarkable testimony in Mr. Atkin- 
son’s 7'ravels in the Region of the 
Amoor, in reference to the singular 
paper on the Haodus of a Tartar 
Tribe, which appeared originally 
in Blackwood, and is reprinted in 
those volumes. Although himself 
no mean describer, and though ac- 
quainted with both the scenery of 
the event and the manners of the 
people, Mr. Atkinson is content to 
refer his reader, once for all, to the 
narrative of one who had no per- 
sonal knowledge of either. 

We have mentioned De Quincey’s 
eloquence in the first place, because 
the power of writing ‘impassioned 
prose’ was that upon which he him- 
self seems to have set the greatest 
store; though it is not perhaps 
that which would be most likely to 
strike a casual reader of many of 
these volumes. He was justly of 
opinion that the peculiar pheno- 
mena of mind which he had under- 
taken to exhibit, required a special 
style of description, which, if ade- 

uately developed, might constitute 
almost a separate department of 
literature. The importance which 
he attached to this point may seem 
fanciful tosome persons, and worthy 
only of being classed with that tem- 
per which in poetry has sometimes 
neglected the great and general pas- 
sions of human nature to explore 
and mystically sketch all manner of 
exceptional and sometimes morbid 
emotions. There is this difference, 
however, between the two cases, 
that the writers to whom we allude 
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describe what few people feel at all, 
while De Quincey describes what 
almost every one feels at some time 
or other. They describe what may 
be common with certain individuals, 
but is manifestly exceptional to the 
species. He describes what is com- 
mon to the species, though doubt- 
less an exceptional mood to each 
individual. The strange and some- 
times awful phenomena of dreams 
—the enlargement of our percep- 
tions consequent on certain states 
of body—the emotions, of which 
we can scarcely render an account 
to ourselves, produced by certain 
phases or ideas in poetry—certain 
associations belonging to places or 
persons or mythic ideas—the fleet- 
ing glimpses of great national cha- 
racteristics shown in habitual turns 
of expression or modes of thought 
—the mysterious sensations of fit- 
ness or discordance which are some- 
times suggested in matters having 
no obvious analogy with harmony 
or proportion,—are things which 
every one may recognise as having, 
more or less vaguely, formed part 
of his own mental experience, 
though from the infrequency of 
their occurrence, and the extreme 
difficulty of seizing on them—as 
well as from the consciousness of 
something intimate and sacred in 
them—they are not much talked or 
written about. But in this field 
De Quincey is the acknowledged 
master. He is the prince of these 
aérial powers. He must be exactly 
the kind of writer whom Words- 
worth, in one of the finest of his 
odes (On the Power of Sound), desi- 
derates, to record the fleeting phe- 
nomena which music can imitate 
or set working, but can give no 
furtheraccount of, and which poetry 
equally shrinks from the task of 
adequately delineating :— 


Ye wandering utterances, has earth no scheme, 
No scale of moral music, to unite 
Powers that survive but in the faintest dream 


Of Memory ? 


O that ye might stoop to bear 


Chains, such precious chains of sight 

As labour’d minstrelsies through ages wear ! 
O for a balance, fit the truth to tell 

Of the Unsubstantial, ponder’d well ! 


by issuing the ‘ Suspiria’ in a separate form, so as to bind up with volume § ; say 
rather, would fulfil a debt ; that volume being at least twenty pages shorter than the 
shortest of its fellows, and a hundred shorter than the longest. 
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The vividmess of the Opium 
Eater’s descriptions is probably 
due to the fact that they were 
in the first instance much more 
thoroughly realized than analogous 
ideas and feelings are with most 
people, partly from intense natural 
sensibility, partly from the stimu- 
lating effects of the drug itself; 
but those who will consult the pas- 
sage on the lines of Phzedrus about 
ZEsop (vol. i. p. 120), or that on the 
emotions caused by looking on at 
a country dance (vol. i. 204), at 
many parts of the Affliction of 
Childhood, and of the Essay on 
Conversation, will see that this col- 
lodion-like sensitivenessand facility 
of record was not confined to the 
phantoms of the imagination. 

But that which would be most 
likely to strike any one who casually 
opened one of these volumes would 
be probably the intellectual 
subtlety of remark and originality 
of view; and, next, the humour 
which plays over his pages and 
gives them a genial atmosphere 
like the conversation of a good- 
natured teacher. We can scarcely 
read two pages of De Quincey, 
open where we will, without finding 
something which startles by its 
novelty and truth; something 
which one thinks so obvious that 
it ought to have been said before, 
and yet so new that no one has 
ever said it. It is rather hazard- 
ous to the reputation of any writer 
to extract such passages, because, 
like all good things, they are better 
in their own place than anywhere 
else, and come upon us there with 
a pleasant sort of surprise, like 
witty things in conversation ; while 
the art of extracting them sepa- 
rately is like saying, ‘Now I am 
going to tell you a good story’ — 
which, unless the story is very 
good indeed, is always fatal to its 
effect. 

De Quincey’s humour is the more 
pleasant because it seems to flow 
out naturally, and not to be the 
result of effort. He does not sit 
down to write with the intention 
of being funny. None of his 
essays are on humorous subjects, 
except perhaps the one on Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts, a 
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paper the germ of which is probably 
to be found in the exclamation he 
quotes from Coleridge in regard to 
a fire which they had both been 
looking at, but at which the poet 
had stayed longer—‘ We damned it 
unanimously!’ In a similar spirit 
he elsewhere remarks that a certain 
proportion of rogues is essential to 
the a mounting of a metro- 
polis—that is, the idea is not com- 
lete without them. In the essa 

just referred to, there is a touc 

peculiarly his own—‘ To those who 
wish to become proficients in this 
art (of murder), I would say of 
Williams’s murders as Horace said 
of Greek literature “nocturnd versate 
manu, versate diurnd,’ ESPECIALLY 
NOCTURNA.’ He has some whimsical 
ideas about the fairies at Domrémy: 


The fountain of Domrémy was on the 
brink of a boundless forest ; and it was 
haunted to that degree by fairies, that 
the parish priest (curé) was obliged to 
read mass there once a year, in order to 
keep them in any decent bounds. Fairies 
are important, even in a statistical view : 
certain weeds mark poverty in the soil, 
fairies mark its solitude. As surely as 
the wolf retires before cities, does the 
fairy sequester herself from the haunts of 
the licensed victualler. A village is too 
much for her nervous delicacy: at most, 
she can tolerate a distant view of a 
hamlet. 


And real historic sympathy (if 
we may coin such a phrase) is 
shown in the remark on the courage 
which must have been required to 
begin to write in prose when 
nobody had ever written anything 
except in verse. It is freshness of 
analogical perception rather than 
humour which makes him call 
Plato and Xenophon the two 
Evangelists of Socrates ; but there 
is wit in the question, why, since 
there is ‘Platonic love, there should 
not also be ‘Platonic disgust? Of 
a similar class is his remark that 
‘Nahum Tate flourished—if a man 
can be said to have flourished who 
was always withering.’ The idea of 
the value of time, and of our slight . 
account of it, which he enforces 
by comparing the hours to beads 
on a necklace, one end of which is 
hanging over the side of a boat, 
allowing them to drop off one by 
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one irrecoverably into the water, 
and the expression ‘ jewelly hzemor- 
rhage,’ both remind us of some of 
those metaphors of Burke which 
only fail to excite laughter because 
they are too serious and too perti- 
nent to that which they illustrate. 
In his “ssay on the Greek Drama, 
he amusingly combats the old 
notion of the chorus being designed 
as ‘moralizers’ on the action, by 
saying that so far from being dis- 
tinguished as moralists, their func- 
tion was of a contrary kind, since 
they witnessed so many plots, and 
other crimes, that they must always 
have been ‘liable to the charge of 
misprision of felony.’ This kind 
of facetiousness reminds one of the 
question which he raises in de- 
scribing his interview with George 
III.; remarking on the rule of 
etiquette which forbids you to start 
a topic in conversation with a 
sovereign, he asks whether you 
might not, by cunningly devised 
answers, lead him to start the topic 
you wished ; and would not this be 
a sort of treason? Of Parr’s ser- 
mon on hunting, he says that one 
might naturally expect it ‘to be 
followed by one on steeple chases.’ 
The following passage on the 
obscurity of the subject of Greek 
music is happily expressed :— 

I read book after book upon it ; and 
each successive book sank me lower into 
darkness, until I had so vastly improved 
in ignorance, that I could myself have 
written a quarto upon it, which all the 
world should not have found it possible 
to understand. It should have taken 
three men to construe one sentence. 


He accounts, amusingly enough, 
for the meaningless character of 
Mendelssohn’s music to the Anti- 
gone :— 


But the key to all the popularity of 
the Platonic Mendelssohn is to be sought 
in the whimsical nature.of German 
liberality, which, in those days, forced 
Jews into paying toll at the gates of 
cities, under the title of ‘swine,’ but 
caressed their infidel philosophers. 
Now, in this category of Jew and 


infidel, stood the author of ‘ Phedon.’ 
He was certainly liable to toll as a hog ; 
but, on the other hand, he was much 
admired as one who despised the Penta- 
Now that Mendelssohn, whose 


teuch. 
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learned labours lined our trunks, was the 
father of this Mendelssohn, whose Greek 
music afflicts our ears. Naturally, then, 
it strikes me, that as ‘papa’ Mendelssohn 
attended the synagogue to save appear- 
ances, the filial Mendelssohn would also 
attend it. I likewise attended the syna- 
gogue now and then at Liverpool, and 
elsewhere. We all three have been 
cruising in the same latitudes; and, 
trusting to my own remembrances, I 
should pronounce that Mendelssohn has 
stolen his Greek music from the syna- 
gogue. 


Perhaps one of the neatest 
things he ever said is the 
suggestion, apropos of the verses 
of Bowyer (the master of Christ’s 
Hospital), that they might be good, 
but were of the class which ‘ ought 
to be boiled before being read. 

It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish originality of view from 
happiness in the expression of a 
view already received ; not more 
from the disguise with which 
felicity of statement invests an idea, 
than from the fact that the most ori- 
ginal things often look the least so 
assoon asthey are distinctly uttered, 
There is a natural affinity in the 
mind for truth, at least for what 
our fallible human faculties are 
forced to consider as such, which 
causes some kinds of ideas as soon 
as they are clearly apprehended, to 
become at once part of our mental 
household furniture ; they slip into 
the mind and fit it so accurately 
that they seem to have been there 
always, and we cannot conceive 
ourselves without them. We are 
not referring to the conclusions of 
science, but to what are called 
‘views’ in philosophy and criticism ; 
and what we have said is of course 
open to the objection that what 
seems certain to one person may 
appear very doubtful to another. 
That is so, and the views we have 
in our mind’s eye must go in each 
case and with each person for what 
they are worth. Of such—if they 
are such—there is no lack in De 
ng he works. The exclamation 
‘ Well, that’s very true, but I never 
thought of it before ;’ to be suc- 
ceeded some time after by ‘I don’t 
know who said it, or whether I 
thought of it myself, but at any 
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rate I believe it’s true enough,’ 
are provoked by many parts of his 
writings. We will give a few 
instances. Here is a valuable 
remark on the philosophy of 
character : 

‘So representative are some acts, 
that one single case of the class is 
sufficient to throw open before you 
the whole theatre of possibilities 
in that direction. In saying that 
‘there is not one page of English 
prose precise enough to avoid a 
chancery suit,’ he points at once 
to the source of the legal verbiage 
which laymen find so offensive, and 
to the weakness of much of our 
popular rhetoric, which collapses 
or evaporates as soon as the test of 
precision is applied toit. In the 
Essay on Style (vol. xi.), there are 
some acute things said about the 
influence of punctuation—on the 
weakness of the ‘ Socratic method,’ 
as it is called, as a means of arriving 
at truth—and on some points -in 
Plato’s manner of writing, which 
are well worthy of attention. The 
criticism on Plato’s habit of em- 
ploying expletives is a good example 
of De Quincey’s manner of thought. 
Plato is an acknowledged master in 
the art of writing, but probably no 
one ever took up a dialogue without 
feeling a little strangeness in the 
‘yes, by Jove,’ ‘yes, by Apollo,’ 
‘yes, by the dog, which seem in- 
troduced without any particular ne- 
cessity of emphasis. One soon takes 
such things as matters of course, 
being in Greek; they are delight- 
fully easy to imitate in composition ; 
it seems audacious to point at their 
being out of place. But when the 
audacious person has actually com- 
mitted this sacrilege, it somehow 
seems less shocking. Like the old 
Roman senator whenan impertinent 
Gaul had stroked his beard, the 
institution is mortal, after all, and 
amenable to human criticism, pos- 
sibly to human destructiveness. 

The Hssay on Murder has already 
been mentioned as an effort of 
humour; it is also an illustration 
of the philosophic turn of mind 
with which we are now concerned. 
It is based on the principle that 
everything is to be judged in an 
esthetic point of view, by the end 
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it professes to accomplish, and is 
to be considered good or bad (i.e., 
for its own purposes), according to 
the degree in which it accomplishes 
that end. As Aristotle would say, 
‘the virtue of a thing is to be 
judged by its end.’ The aphorism 
we have already quoted from Lord 
Palmerston implies that there is a 
place where dirt is far from being a 
nuisance ; at the root of a fruit-tree, 
for example, it is dans son droit; and 
there, the dirtier it is the better. 
Excluding from view the ultimate 
purpose of the thing, and simply 
taking Murder, so to speak, on its 
own merits, De Quincey attempts 
an esthetic valuation of it. The 
more murderous murder is, the 
more does it come up to its funda- 
mental idea. This notion of an 
odious thing having a sort of ex- 
cellence of its own, is perhaps at 
the bottom of people’s thoughts 
when they say, ‘ How nasty this is. 
Do taste it!’ The nastiness has 


reached so high a pitch that it is 
worth attention for its own sake: 
it is a curiosity in its way: and so, 
too, are the ‘best’ murders. A 
similar subtlety of perception or 


originality of view is found in the 
remarks on talent and genius 
(i. 201), in the note on Allegory 
(xiii. 278), in the advice against 
undertaking particular lines of 
study on casual suggestions (xiv. 42) ; 
on the bad logic of the Fathers 
(viii, 171). There is soundness in 
his censure (ix. 134) of the habit of 
quotation—even when not in excess 
—into which some writers fall, as 
indicating not so much poverty of 
mind as want of assimilation of 
ideas, and a feebleness of grasp 
which puts one at the mercy of an 
associative word to evoke the ex- 
pression of another writer, and 
elbow our own out of their proper 
position. He is not less happy in 
fixing bya single word the thoughts 
of others than in bringing out his 
own. No one who is acquainted 
with the stories that are told of the 
recollection which half-drowned 
persons experience of past events, 
‘co-ordinated in rigid sequence,’ 
and visible in one instant of time 
to the spiritual eye, will fail to find 
the idea refreshed by the compari- 
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son of the brain to a palimpsest, 
Another and equally interesting 
species of speculation is suggested 
by the remarks (to which we have 
referred in speaking of his own 
literary position) on the class of 
writers whose attraction consists 
in the degree to which their objec- 
tive capacity is coloured by their 
subjective medium, and by his 
inquiry why there were no such 
books in Greek and Latin? The 
Essay on Lamb is full of such things 
—one is, that Lamb’s character, 
‘lies dispersed in anagram all over 
his writings.’ 

Some persons may be disposed 
to demur to our high estimate of 
De Quincey’s powers in points like 
the foregoing, by remarking that 
they are but details, after all— 
mere ingenious hints which no 
doubt require a certain degree of 
mental courage, perhaps only affec- 
tation, to set down, but which 
might occur to any cultivated and 
meditative mind, yet prove no ca- 
pacity in their author for sustained 
grasp of thought on the whole 
breadth of a subject. Any one 
wishing to be convinced that De 
ene has made real additions to 
the existing stock of thought on 
important or interesting subjects, 
may be recommended to the Essays 
on Greek Tragedy (vol, xiv. 217, and 
vol. ix. 54), in which there are 
ideas which will be new even to 
those who are most deeply read in 
the literature of the subject ; the 
Essay on Conversation, which is the 
only attempt at a philosophical 
treatment of the topic we remem- 
ber to have met with anywhere ; 
that upon the Lssenes, a problem 
which, having first shown it to be 
such, he has investigated with sin- 
gular boldness and success; _ his 
treatment of the question which 
was raised by Coleridge, as to the 
motal principle of Paley; and his 
saeilloie clear and convincing 
account of the ‘Science and Scrip- 
ture’ controversy, which latter we 
are inclined to reckon among the 
chief triumphs of his logic. His 
point of view on the latter question 
is, that the messengers of revela- 
tion in all ages must have assumed 
the truth of the popular notions in 
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cosmogony, however false they 
might happen to be. Except by a 
perpetual miracle, no one who pur- 
sued an opposite course could fail 
to encounter difficulties which 
would entirely overthrow his prin- 
cipal object. A divine teacher who 
should attempt to correct men’s 
received ideas on any non-spiritual 
point, must necessarily involve him- 
self in a labyrinth of controversy ; 
for on a subject open to observa- 
tion he must prove what he asserts ; 
and in proving must appeal to the 
very faculties, of which in the spi- 
ritual sphere he is concerned to 
urge the inadequacy. He would 


_ thus engage himself in two distinct 


grooves of thought tending inevi- 
tably to neutralize each other ; and 
the loans important of which, from 
its comparative nearness to our 
faculties and its practical bearing, 
would certainly gain undue prece- 
dence. Besides this, there would 
be a singular anomaly in the spec- 
tacle of a people advanced to the 
acme of scientific culture, yet in 
their natural position as respects 
the arts of life and general intel- 
lectual progress; an incongruity 
quite at variance with what we are 
led to suppose has usually been the 
divine method of dealing with man. 
By the bestowal of such a benefit 
through such a channel, the human 
race would entirely lose that dis- 
cipline of its faculties which 
gradual acquisition seems adapted 
to confer, and which the wisest 
men have held to be, after all, its 
chief value, 

A reader coming to De Quincey 
for the first time will probably 
derive from his style a certain 
impression of prolixity, if prolixity 
can be conceived of apart from 
dulness. Scarcely anything, how- 
ever, can be deemed a fault which 
in the present days of rapid reading 
tends to impress a writer’s idea 
more firmly on the reader’s mind— 
a merit which must be conceded to 
De Quincey’s way of putting things, 
though it takes up more space than 
saying them simply would have 
done. The value and the lengthi- 


ness of his style flow at once from 
the same circumstance —that he 
takes an idea and moulds it into 
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shape before you. Macaulay—to 
turn to the readiest contrast—is a 
writer who also requires a large 
nee in which to manceuvre ; but 
the movements of his regiments of 
words are all rehearsed beforehand, 
and follow a prescribed order, the 
final result of which may be seen 
by any one accustomed to the 
ground and the usual dispositions 
of the commander. We can thus 
anticipate a conclusion of Macau- 
lay’s as soon as we have got well 
into the groove of his paragraph or 
of his essay; though we do not 
realize it in its full splendour unless 
we see it presented in his own 
fashion. With De Quincey we 
should be left in the lurch if we 
were to break off before we have 
been led to the point whither he 
desires to bring us, for, like a 
general marching an_ invading 
column through a difficult country, 
he finds it necessary to crown all 
the heights before he can venture to 
move on; which is no doubt an 
excellent measure of precaution in 
a literary as well as a military 
sense, but it obliges those who 
accompany such a force to exercise 
all their patience and perseverance. 

Returning from the manner to 
the matter of our author, we may 
remark that some of his views in 
the essay On Style are question- 
able or exaggerated. He says, for 
instance, that the present age is 
remarkable for having become 
habituated to pedantry in this re- 
spect ;—people in the street say, ‘I 
will aml of your kindness; 
a lodging-house keeper used the 
word ‘ anteriorly ;’—and attributes 
this result to the influence of 
journalism, which has turned the 
language of books into the dialect 
of common life. No doubt hack 
reviewers and penny-a-liners have 
much to answer for; they have 
introduced us to ‘ works which will 
repay perusal,’ to the ‘devouring 
element,’ and to many other equally 
valuable formulas. But the evil of 
which De Quincey complains is not 
to be laid at their door, though 
it may ‘avail itself’ of the assis- 
tance they furnish. It is but one 
phase of a very wide-spread mis- 
chief—the passion for finery and 
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display above one’s station, which 
it is a commonplace to say is 
characteristic of the times in which 
we live, There is a tendency to 
ape what is higher as well in the 
assumption of a borrowed garb of 
thought as of everything else. 
Nothing is more disheartening 
than to see the way in which the 
name of everything successful is 
paraphrased and copied; how, as 
soon as any idea gains a certain 
vogue, the tribe of petty commer- 
cial speculators cling to its skirts, 
thinking that virtue goes out of 
them with their name, or a colour- 
able transfer of it; nothing, we 
say, is more disheartening than 
this practice of barefaced imitation 
—except its success. It would be 
a fond thing to expect that when 
we have successful adulteration in 
trade and commerce, we should not 
also find it in literature. We have 
often heard of the poet whom great 


. Hebrew clothiers are supposed to 


keep. We never hear of that 
master of ornate prose, who must 
also do a good deal of work for 
them and their Christian competi- 
tors. It is from such mysterious 
scribes and from the flowery pens 
of auctioneers (blandest of created 
tradesmen), that the deluge of 
flatulent style has made its way 
into common speech and writing : 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 


A whole vocabulary and a mass 
of phraseology have thus come to 
exist, which fits everybody and 
everything as well, that is, as 
badly, as the ready-made garments 
it is one of its chief purposes to 
puff, and has as little individuality 
or real ‘style’ about it. When De 
Quincey finds fault with news- 
papers because they are habitually 
‘read short,’ as he calls it, he attri- 
butes to the involved character of 
the writing what is really caused 
by its unmanageable mass. Very 
few people have time to be concise, 
and if we are to have news ‘hot 
and hot,’ we must take it with its 
imperfections, one of which is that 
of using more words than are really 
wanted. The Spectator newspaper 
in its best days was an ideal of 
E 
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journalistic brevity, but this quality 
was attained, we have always 
understood, at an expenditure of 
great time and trouble, which 
would be simply out of the ques- 
tion for a daily paper which aspired 
to pay. At vol. xi. p. 188, De 
eer. gives us a description of 
the ‘leader’ of a newspaper, which 
is a considerable exaggeration as 
regards any article we ever saw, 
and utterly untrue of those of the 
Times, which most people justly 
consider as the type of such mat- 
ters. The conductors of the 7'%imes 
and of most papers are well aware 
that ‘involved sentences’ would 
make them unreadable; and that 
the gentlemen at the clubs and in 
the country, who have nothing eise 
to do but to read their paper, and 
deal it out again to the next person 
they meet in a partially assimilated 
form, would go about saying they 
couldn’t understand it. Everybody 
who reads the 7'imes knows thatits 
sentences are short and its language 
plain, often colloquial. If it has 
only one idea in an article, it is 
because it is aware that one idea is 
as much as the average reader can 
carry at once. “The skill of the 
article writer isto bring the reader’s 
mind into such a state during two- 
thirds of the article, that when the 
idea is presented in the course of 
the remainder, itmayslipin without 
difficulty. No comparison would 
better describe the general modus 
operandi of ‘leaders’ than that 
which De Quincey applies to his own 
disquisitions—that of a rider bring- 
ing a horse up to a fence—gentl 
at first, then with speed leieual, 
et not so bebenael as to exhaust 
y expenditure of power—till the 
exact point is reached at which the 
leap harmonizes so well with the 
stride, that it seems little more 
than an extension of it. German 
style falls under De Quincey’s cen- 
sure as much as English; and this 
we are not ambitious to defend, 
though we have little doubt that 
many exceptions might be found 
to the charge of cumbrousness in 
this respect which he brings against 
German writers as a body. The 
mass of French writers are cer- 
tainly deserving of the praise he 
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bestows upon them for their avoid- 
ance of des longueurs—at least as 
far as the mere mechanism of style 
is concerned; but any one who 
should assert that this characteristic 
is universal, can never have looked 
into Comte. We had intended to 
make some further remarks on De 
Quincey’s notion of Rhetoric, which 
is quite different from that usually 
entertained ; but the question re- 
solves itself into one of terms. By 
‘rhetoric’ he simply means what in 
general is meant by ‘style; using 
the word oratory to express both 
the higher efforts of eloquence and 
any kind of spoken prose. We do 
not see any good reason for his 
having twisted the usual meanings 
of the words to this extent ; but if 
the above distinction is kept in 
mind, no difficulty will be felt by a 
reader of the essay in question. 

A jealous perusal of De Quincey’s 
writings would probably furnish a 
hostile critic with material for an 
estimate of him, which, while posi- 
tively misrepresenting nothing, 
would leave a mistaken and inade- 
quate impression of his powers. 
We do not take up this hostile posi- 
tion, feeling that where a writer’s 
merits so decidedly counterbalance 
his faults, and have yet not been 
duly appreciated, it would be a 
suicidal task to insist upon and 

ursue minutely everything which 
ooks like a mistaken opinion. We 
shall only confine ourselves to sig- 
nalizing a few points on which a 
reader who may have become fas- 
cinated by the power and acuteness 
of his genius, ought to be on his 
guard, and remember that the in- 
tellectual stimulus which such a 
writer imparts is of little value if 
it only leads to unreasoning ac- 
quiescence in any opinion put forth 
with confidence; and that the 
armour of doubt and _ hesitation, 
and the Ithuriel lance of inquiry, 
are often most needed in testing the 
less praiseworthy efforts of him 
who has originally supplied them. 
Perhaps it is consonant to the cha- 
racter of a mind which has sought 
out so much that is new, and has 
allowed no time-honoured assertion 
to pass without testing its value, 
that it should both have attempted 
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the task of whitewashing Judas 
Iscariot and of attacking Plato and 
Socrates. The former ingenious 
paradox is adopted from a German 
writer, and is worked out with De 
Quincey’s usual fulness and tem- 
porarily overmastering logic, It 
embodies the view that Judas had 
no thoughts of mere social and in- 
dividual treachery ; but that hav- 
ing expected the kingdom of the 
Messiah to be a temporal one, he 
betrayed his Master in order that 
He might be driven to declare him- 
self in the plenitude of his power. 
De Quincey does not appear to see 
that the suggestion, even if true, 
does not much mend the character 
of the traitor, since his object was 
in any case a selfish one, only in- 
stead of being a mere vulgar turn- 
coat, influenced by the love of gain, 
he is made out an even more subtle 
villain, playing a double game, 
cheating both parties, and exhi- 
biting an utter misconception of 
all that he must have heard from 
the Divine Teacher. De Quincey’s 
objections to Plato are such as 
would not have much weight with 
any one even moderately acquainted 
with that philosopher, but they 
might prejudice those who are not. 
Nobody requires to be warned 
against believing in a community 
‘ of women such as is recommended 
in the celebrated Fifth Book of 
Plato’s Commonwealth ; it is much 
more requisite to warn a student 
against believing that Plato would 
ever have wished to see his doctrines 
carried into practice. A speculator 
who takes certain principles, and 
follows them out into their logical 
consequences, irrespective of actual 
life, is not to be judged on the same 
grounds as one who obviously keeps 
on all occasions to the limits of 
what is practicable. Plato was a 
man of the former, Aristotle of the 
latter sort. We therefore blame 
Aristotle—that is, we say he was 
not as superior to the morality of 
his age as such a man ought to have 
been—for his notions about slavery ; 
since we find these notions im- 
bedded among others which have 
a close reference to the exigencies 
ofactual statesmanship. But when 
Plato spins a theory, not one par- 
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ticle of which could he have had 
the smallest hope of seeing reduced 
to practice, we ought to allow him 
the licence which in practice such 
aman would have been the last to 
take. If Plato had begun to realize 
his theory, and had got so far that 
nothitig but the Fifth Book re- 
mained to carry out, we should 
have nothing to say. That is not 
the case ; and any one who takes 
the Republic, and holds up this 
part of it to detestation, obtains a 
cheap victory, which in no degree 
affects the esteem or admiration 
which we ought to feel for Plato’s 
philosophical character in general. 
To estimate Plato by the Repub- 
lic alone is unfair enough, but it is 
still more surprising to find that De 
Quincey has a dislike to Socrates, 
in whom we-should have expected 
him to find a congenial spirit. The 
perverse estimate which he forms 
of the great dialectician may be 
contrasted with the eloquent and 
discriminating account which Mr, 
Grote has given of him in the 
eighth volume of his History, many 
sentences of which have been in 
our minds as applicable to De 
uincey himself in a minor degree, 
To quarrel with the popular notion 
of Socrates, without having any 
additional facts to base the objec- 
tion upon, must be referred to the 
same love of paradox which has 
led him on another occasion to say 
of Dr. Johnson, that ‘he had no 
interest in man,’ a view which it is 
really not worth while to stop for 
the purpose of confuting. A wrong- 
headedness of a somewhat similar 
kind has led him, in animadverting 
on Coleridge’s tendency to make 
pets of certain persons (as Bowyer 
and Sir A. Ball), to attribute this 


propensity to his indulgence in 


opium! a most singular idea, 
and one which could not to all 
appearance have had the slightest 
warrant in De Quincey’s own expe- 
rience of the effects of the drug. 
A much truer view of the pheno- 
menon is suggested in the essay 
On Foster, viz., that Coleridge was 
attracted by the spectacle of quali- 
ties which were constitutionally 
denied to him, but the possession 
of which would, he fancied, have 
E2 
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made him a happy and prosperous 
man. Of De Quincey’s treatment 
of Coleridge as a man we have 
before spoken, and it is a question 
of personal ethics rather than of 
literary merit or opinion. 

Only two points in De Quincey’s 
literary character remain to be 
noticed. One of these is his 
scholarship. Nobody can read 
one of his essays without seeing 
that he is rather vain of it; and in 
the Confessions, he has stated his 

retensions with some distinctness. 

nfortunately, he has given us no 
means of deciding on his powers, 
such as a bit of original writing, or 
a translation into Greek or Latin 
would furnish; nothing, indeed, 
but two lines of Latin verse, one 
of which is not bad, but insufficient 
as a test even of his powers of ver- 
sification :-— 

Auribus insidet ceratis, auribus etsi 

Non audituris hybern4 nocte procellam. 


We do not doubt that his range 
of classical reading was wide, and 
far more at his fingers’ ends than 
with many accurate scholars of our 
universities; one can see that 
Greece and Rome, and their litera- 
ture, were fresh and living subjects 
of interest to him—whether the 
minutiz of scholarship were pos- 
sessed by him or not.* It is also 
to be remarked, that whatever may 
have been his deficiencies in prac- 
tice, he had a thoroughly sound 
idea of what the difficulties of 
classical composition were, and 
how they were to be overcome ; 
and from the ease and confidence 
with which he diverges to questions 
of the kind without raising any 
suspicion of having read to show 
off, we may imagine that the copia 
verborum would not have been 
wanting. Itis also tolerably evi- 
dent that no mere sciolist could 
have transplanted the large quan- 
tity of German erudition which he 
has introduced to his readers, with- 
out making some slip by the way, 
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and getting found out; a thing of 
which no one has accused him. 
The other point is his power of 
writing fiction. Most clever people 
try fiction at some period or other, 
and it is a trial to which a man 
who has won reputation in other 
fields is often very unwise in ex- 
posing himself. He may write 
gorgeous historic prose—may have 
a keen eye for character, and a 
wide knowledge of the world, but 
the management of a story in novel 
or play will be utterly beyond him 
—perhaps because the faculty of 
mind required is of a lower and 
more minute order, just as it is 
much more difficult to swallow a 
= than a good-sized piece of food. 
e Quincey has made only two at- 
tempts at fiction, neither of which 
are preserved in the edition before 
us. Klosterheim, a short romance of 
German medizval life, is perhaps 
as complete a failure as was ever 
perpetrated by aclever man. We 
once met with it at a country inn 
on a rainy day ; but neither these 
highly favourable circumstances 
nor our interest in the author were 
sufficient tocarry usthrough. The 
scenery and architecture were over- 
described ; the historic and proces- 
sional part of the affair completely 
overlaid the romantic element, and 
the characters had about as much 
vitality as the pasteboard ‘ Miller 
and his Men’ of a child’s theatre. 
Much better, because on a much 
less ambitious scale, is a sketch 
called the Household Wreck, which 
may be read in the American edi- 
tion. It is the description of a 
fond husband and tender wife in 
an ideal home, such as De Quincey 
often liked to picture to himself, 
whose felicity is broken up in the 
course of a few hours by the sud- 
den imprisonment of the wife on a 
false charge of theft in a shop, 
brought against her by a trades- 
man whose designs on her virtue 
have been baffled. The story is 
powerfully told, and from the in- 


* There is one instance in which he speaks very positively on a point of this kind, 


and we think wrongly. 
in our sense of ‘ probable.’ 


He asserts that the word probabilis was never used in Latin 
It is, however, used in this sense by Cicero in the De 


Inv. Rhet., i. 46, a passage to which any good Latin dictionary would have directed 


him. 
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tensity with which one’s sym- 
pathies are kept on the stretch 
throughout, it is easy to imagine 
that the author thoroughly felt all 
he described, and probably was 
very glad to find that so painful a 
narrative was nothing but the work 


of his own imagination. Itis such 
a tale as some miserable man, as 
he paces round and round his 
cae room and broods over real 
or imaginary wrongs, might weave 
for himself out of one or two trivial 
incidents, fancying what might 
have been, wondering what may 
have been, and recollecting what 
has been, till he confounds the de- 
ductions of his reason with the 
facts of his information, and feels 
strangled in his self-spun web of 
circumstantial evidence. To such 
ideas as these, opium would no 
doubt be a powerful stimulant ; 
and the vagueness of the localities, 
the fewness of the actors, and the 
continuity of the impression, com- 
bine to suggest that it must have 
been the product of some such 
waking vision. No one, we ima- 
gine, who takes the story up will 
fail to read it through ; but it isan 
effort one does not wish to see re- 
peated, and which affords’ no cri- 
terion as to the author’s powers of 
writing fiction in general.* 

To cui bono a writer is generally 
the last refuge of depreciation, and 
hence those who could not deny 
the intellectual power of De 

uincey’s writings, have suggested 
that his career was ‘ profitless, and 
the world not much the better for 
anything he wrote. Theremark, if 
just, is a rather formidable one, and 
must sweep away the pretensions 
of the greater part of all the litera- 
ture that has ever existed. For 
how many books of all that have 
been written is the world really the 
better? or how many writers can 
be held on this theory to have 
spent a profitable career? It is a 
very narrow conception of litera- 
ture which confines it to nothing 
but what is ‘purifying,’ ‘elevating,’ 
‘improving,’ and the like. The 
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mind wants stimulating and bracing 
as well, and often it requires relax- 
ing—or what are the majority of 
novelists for? The criticism ais 
thus denounces De Quincey would 
appear to rank his efforts with the 
less valuable parts of Hazlitt or 
Leigh Hunt—productions fitted to 
amuse or startle, and having no 
relation to any of the heights of 
moral or intellectual excellence. 
Such an estimate of him even the 
above imperfect sketch would, we 
hope, show to be most unfair. It 
is true, as we have said at the out- 
set, that he treats his subjects in a 
most unconventional fashion, and 
that heis not likely to be thoroughly 
appreciated except by those who 
bring to the wok a certain degree 
of sympathy and congeniality. If 
such persons find by the perusal of 
his writings their love for goodness 
strengthened, their admiration for 
intellectual excellence increased, 
their standards of merit raised or 
corrected, and their mental vision 
purified for the contemplation of 
the new fields he has opened to 
them, it is in vain to say that the 
career of such a man is ‘ profitless.’ 
Profitless to whom? only to such 
objectors and to those who think 
as they do. What they really 
mean is, that he ought to have 
made more money, and to have 
employed himself in writing some 
large and elaborate work. With 
the former interpretation of profit- 
ableness we will not attempt to 
meddle. The latter suggestion, 
however, is so often made that it is 
worth a word of comment. Why 
should a person be condemned to 
write a big treatise or an epic poem 
if he can do other things better? 
If he has a mind full of informa- 
tion and thought on an immense 
variety of subjects, and has some- 
thing new to communicate on each 
of them, the task of a single work 
will probably preclude his uttering 
more than a small amount of what 
is in him, and which is the natural 
outcome of his genius. It is much 
better both for himself and the pub- 


* In his Fssay on Goldsmith (vol. vi. p. 205), he has some remarks on novel- 
writing, the mistaken views of which appear to us to explain in a great measure his 


own failure in that line. 
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lic that he should say what he has to 
say in his own way; the genuine- 
ness and sincerity of which this 
mode of address is susceptible far 
more than compensates, by the 
greater depth to which it sinks in 
the mind, for the imposing attitude 
which the big-book plan might 
have gained for him. And it is on 
his personal contact with the 
reader and the glow of sympathy 
thus elicited, that the value of De 
ee. writings, in the ‘ profit- 
able’ point of view, must rest. 
Though everything he has written 
bears the stamp of maturity, and if 
at times puerile, he is never juve- 
nile, yet we always think of him as 
influencing the young ; not because 
he addresses himself specially to 
them, but because a large number 
of his subjects are such as men do 
not in general pursue with an eager 
and genial interest except at the 
outset of life. When we say the 
oung, we do not mean schoolboys, 
ut intellectual young women, and 
such men as the authors of the let- 
ter signed ‘ Mathetes, which appears 
in the third volume of Coleridge’s 
Friend. De Quincey has written 
one work, called Letters to a Young 
Man whose Education has been neg- 
lected,* but some such title might be 
refixed to a very large section of 
is works. Setting aside the auto- 
biographic portions, and the essays 
in imaginative prose, almost all the 
rest is philosophic criticism of one 
sort or another, which may or may 
not impress those whose views are 
already formed, but cannot be 
otherwise than of essential service 
to those who are forming them. 
In this respect we should place De 
Quincey by the side of Coleridge, 
not as a rival in the latter’s peculiar 
field, but as being calculated to do 
for literature what Coleridge did 
for morals and religion, by placin 
our notions on a true basis a 
setting an example of original 
thought and patience of investiga- 
tion which is of the very highest 
value, 
But, after all, it is as a genial 
human writer, of quick sensibility, 
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vivid imagination, and graphic 
acuteness of style, that we think of 
him most often ; and it is by these 
qualities that he retains a hold 
which permits his graver matter to 
attach itself to the mind, and at- 
tracts it for repeated visits to the 
same vein of metal. We have 
always fancied that his disquisitions 
embody the sublimated essence of 
some of those pleasant social ga- 
therings which occasionally take 
place—always impromptu, for they 
can never be repeated if one tries 
—round a winter afternoon’s fire 
before the candles are brought in ; 
or late at night, when they are 
burning down in the sockets. Such 
a conclave requires some feminine 
ingredients—cultivated, but not 
‘strong-minded’—to prevent the talk 
from degenerating into politics or 

edantry. Then is evolved the 
ce sort of ‘social science,’ while 
the fire smoulders or sparkles, 
lighting up grave countenances or 
flashing eyes with a fitful brilliancy, 
as the conversation takes a higher 
tone ; and that degree of earnest 
interest is felt in the subject which 
induces one to pursue it for its own 
sake, and to express more intimate 
convictions and secret thoughts 
than one would bring oneself to 
utter round a brilliant dinner-table 
or in a formal discussion. At such 
times even the most reserved gene- 
rally find words, and those who 
have the faculty of being stimu- 
lated by conversation say more and 
better than they could ever have 
done with pen and paper and un- 
limited time for thought. Desul- 
tory such talk must be, but not 
therefore superficial nor destitute 
of an end, and often pregnant with 
hints which, though the subject 
may never be resumed between the 
same speakers, may germinate and 
bear fruit in individual minds. To 
such conversations many of us, 
perhaps, may look back, not only 
as some of the pleasantest, but as 
some of the most instructive hours 
that we have spent; and many 
often regret that the combination 
of place, time, circumstance, with 


* One would like to have seen carried out Lamb’s amusing proposal of a pendant 
to this work, ‘ Letters to an Old Gentleman whose Education has been neglected.’ 
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minds of sufficient tact, geniality, 
and power, can so seldom occur, 
The resemblance which De Quin- 
cey’s Essays bear to such conver- 
sations is not the less marked for 
being independent of the form of 
dialogue. In their shifting lights 
and shades, in the ease of their 
transitions from ‘grave to gay,’ 
their deep thoughts and solid veins 
of reasoning, precise and accurate, 
yet popular and clear, their reliev- 
ing flashes of humour, and their 
susceptibility to all degrees of 
emotional manifestation, they are 
more like the product of several 
minds than of one, and seem to 
contain a variety of attractive ele- 
ments which a single intellect is 
seldom capable of bringing intoplay 
atonce, ‘There is an elasticity about 
them which a man may perhaps 
feel as long as the intercourse with 
other minds is actually going on, 
but which generally deserts him 
soon after he has begun to put his 
thoughts on paper ; and this pecu- 
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liarity is aided in its access to the 
attention of the reader by the grace 
of a style which, apparently with- 
out effort, unites all the rhetorical 
attraction of a scholar-like finish to 
the emphasis of personal commu- 
nication. In a writer who inspires 
kindliness of feeling towards him 
through the mere perusal of his 
writings, and in the entire absence 
of any personal bias, there must have 
been something good, for which due 
credit should be given him, what- 
ever may be the faults of which we 
are otherwise informed ; and grave 
as the errors of De Quincey’s life 
may have been, scarcely any, we 
should think, are likely to be led 
away by his example, while multi- 
tudes may receive benefit from that 
which he has bequeathed to the 
world of literature and intellect. 
Those who have themselves most 
successfully combated similar temp- 
tations will be most ready to make 
allowance for the one in conside- 
ration of the other. 


SONG. 


V HY did I give my heart away, 


Gave it so lightly, gave it to pay 
For a pleasant dream on a summer’s day P 


Why did I leave my mother dear, 
Left her with never a doubt or fear, 
For him who has left me without a tear P 


Why not believe the words they said, 
That I'd better be lying cold and dead, 
Than go with one whom I'd never wed? 


Why did I love? I did not know 
How surely passing years would show 
My love could bring me nothing but woe. 


Why did I give my heart away, 
Gave it so rashly, gave it to pay 
For a false sweet smile one summer's day ? 
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CHAPTER X. 


7 the limited and struggling 
senses of humanity the strong 
desire to pierce the obscure, to pene- 
trate the unfathomable, becomes 
at times an actual agony. It is for 
this that men have invested their 
fellow -men with superhuman 
powers, that they have believed in 
magic, that they have believed in 
riests, It is for this that some 
ave in wild exaltation sought 
to wring secrets from the stars of 
heaven, and some to drag them out 
from the bowels of the earth. For 
this there have been necromancers, 
fortune-tellers and witches ; for 
this there have been superstitions 
and credulities of every kind that 
imagination can conceive. 

When it happens that the per- 
plexity of the thought is also the per- 
plexity of passion, it labours with a 
doubleenergy, withadoublelon ging 
for some revelation of the future, 
with a double imposition of self- 
delusion; and the studies of theaged 
astrologer have been most often 
interrupted, and his counsels most 
often entreated, by young gallants 
who have put their questions with 
hearts throbbing beneath a lock of 
golden hair or a feminine portrait : 
while old hags dealing in black 
cats and cards have been pressed 
and fondled by palpitating maidens 
for the solution of their souls’ 
mystery ; the modest repugnance 
to the foul arts and the foul aspect 
of the witch giving way to the 
ardent impulse to know the end of 
their emotion, and to read the 
final page of their book of fate, 

With a feeling akin to that of 
the peasant girl who with her 
fair face blushing meets the dark 
Bohemian, and puts her soft palm 
in hers to learn her history from 
its lines, with such a desire to be 
taught, with such a straining glance 
towards the dim future, Ida turned 
her steps toward the Maison Kiihn. 
Madame de Valincourt had spoken 
with so much assurance, had ap- 


peared so confident of her own 
superiority, that she had imposed 
upon Ida’s weakness. It was the 
weakness of a fevered mind in 
combat with itself. The conten- 
tions of the long night had brought 
no peace ; the judgment was sus- 
pended ; the thought was vacillat- 
ing. She needed a friend ; and at 
this moment the Frenchwoman 
seemed to her the truest friend ; 
not that she habitually trusted her, 
not that she had failed often to 
detect her selfish intentions and 
mean contrivances, but that the 
touch of the soothing hand was 
comfortable to her present wound, 
and that her flattering words were 
agreeable to her present inclina- 
tions. Her better nature knew 
that Emily Warburton’s would 
have been the safer counsel to seek, 
but her strength failed her. She 
wanted. the moral courage to ad- 
dress herself to the sincere speaker, 
and she flung herself into the arms 
of Madame de Valincourt, there to 
be coaxed and flattered, till all her 
resolution melted away. After the 
caress and the flattery was to come 
the advice, and it was listened to 
almost as the exhortation of a 
prophet. 

‘My lovely child,’ said Madame 
de Valincourt (she ‘spoke French, 
naturally adopting her own lan- 
guage in she was much interested 
in her subject), ‘you are only too 
much the child of nature, too 
innocent, too frank, too honest, 
for I must tell you that men are not 
honest.’ 

‘No men honest ?’ 

‘No men honest ; and if you deal 
with them quite honestly, youreally 
deal with eo wrongly.’ 

* Impossible !’ 

‘True; men in their ways with 
women are all false ; they are very 
coquettish, and they are only to be 
met by the arts of coquetry. Isee 
you surprised, my love; this 
is new to you; but I know 
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well the truth of what I am saying. 
It is a subject I have thought about, 
and I have never yet failed in con- 
quering a man.’ 
Atriumphsparkled in the French- 
woman's eyes as she spoke, and 
Ida’s heart beat in answer to 
it. She was aware that this was 
no idle boast, and that Célestine 
de Valincourt could even now, 
when she had passed the meridian 
of life, and when her exceeding 
beauty was on the wane, make a 
slave of any man whom she chose 
for her service. It was not un- 
natural, then, that Ida, who in the 
fulness of youth and grace, and the 
consciousness of some other uncom- 
mon gifts, saw the man who had 
gained for himself the whole affec- 
tion of her heart turn aside from 
her, should look up at this moment 
to Célestine with a simple reverence, 
entreating to learn her secret. 


Madame de Valincourt understood 
the expression in her face, saw her 
; ri 

power, and continued. To do her 
justice, her advice was perfectly 
sincere, 

‘T assure you,’ she said, ‘that 
there have been men who at first 


sight have denied my charms, and 
whom I have afterwards made com- 
plete captives. There was one, I 
remember, who spoke rudely, inso- 
lently of me, disparaging my cha- 
racter, and even my _ beauty, 
and I heard it, and I said, Ah! 
I will break his heart for him. 
Poor dear man; a year from that 
time he took his passage out to 
India, for I had made England quite 
intolerable to him, he being an 
Englishman, and I then in England. 
With him, do youknow, loveseemed 
to be almost insanity ; I think I was 
a little sorry when I had done it, 
but it was really a work of 
necessity.’ 

Ida shrank back for a moment, 
withdrawing her hand from that 
of her friend ; but presently gave 
it to her again, and said, with 
breathless eagerness, 

‘How did you do it?’ 

‘ By a great deal of flattery first, 
and a little coldness afterwards; by 
alternations of preference and indif- 
ference; by careful appliances of 
attention and neglect ; and a judi- 
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cious mixture of rivalry: that is 

the real science of coquetry, but 

all its experiments must be skilfully 

handled to take effect; and I 

believe that a woman in order to 
ractise it easily, must keep her own 
eart free.’ 

‘Her own heart free!’ said Ida; 
‘that, then, is the true secret of your 
science ; a woman fails as soon as 
her feelings are touched; and if 
she is an object of adoration, of 
worship, it is only to one whom 
she thinks of with indifference, 
winning what she does not value.’ 

‘Oh, but all love is valuable, 
said the Frenchwoman, ‘if she will 
but understand how to make it so. 
Let her consider the man who 
is subdued by her, let her con- 
sider how his subjection was 
accomplished ; she did not love him 
—then it was probably the difficulty 
in his way that charmed him; you 
know men do love the chase. It is 
the pursuit that animates them, 
and what falls easily into their 
hands they care little for. If, 
then, a woman loves, let her conceal 
it; let her affect an indifference, 
only with just enough of kindness 
to encourage attention. If she 
perceives that she has attracted, 
then let her make the coolin 
of her kindness felt, let her fee 
certain that, with men, honesty is 
not the best policy. They are 
incapable of appreciating candour ; 
they call us coquettes, but we have 
become so to please them. They 
will bow down before a sly with- 
drawal, and let drop an open hand. 
They are altogether untrue.’ 

‘Then they are unworthy; I 
would cast away the thought of 
such a man.’ 

‘You would, and yet perhaps you 
could not. At all events, do not 
let him cast you away. Gain 

our dominion first, and then exile 
1im from it if you please. My 
sweet Ida, what were your tears 
about last night? Why, when you 
were really the object of general 
homage, when your voice and your 
beauty were so much praised, when 
the rooms of the palace were full 
of applause—why, then, were you 
hiding in a silent corner? I can 
answer the question for you. You 
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were turning your back upon the 
crowd, because there was one who 
had turned his back upon you. 
You would not listen to these 
many voices, because one voice 
was missing; and all admiration 
was indifferent to you, because 
there was one who you thought 
neglected you.’ 

Ida grew pale while her friend 
spoke; and though the morning 
was sultry, a cold shiver passed 
over her delicate skin. Célestine 
saw it, and continued with in- 
creased zeal : 

‘And what was the use of this? 
I will tell you what you ought to 
have done instead; you should, 
while Ernest yet stayed in the 
room, for he left it very slowly, you 
should have shown an animated 
pleasure ; you should have received 
all the adulation with satisfaction, 
and Captain Warburton’s with 
especial favour. What could be 
more useful than his position with 
regard to you? Iam sure that his 
thoughts, his heart, his life, are all 
yours ; that he sees in this world 
nothing but you; if you did but 
know how to use him! Ida, it is 


ey that will rouse Count 
rnest ; he loves you, but it re- 
mains to you to force him to know 
it. You must sting his affection 


into life. He is involved with this 
Countess Rosenberg, but he does 
not really love her ; he is too much 
engaged with his projects of civili- 
zation and reform; he is too much 
devoted to Otto Briinfels ; he is too 
much wrapped up in the schemes 
they have made out together ; and 
it is through these no doubt that he 
has become entangled with the 
Countess. He is enthusiastic, he 
is passionate ; a boyish friendship, 
a boyish philanthropy, and perhaps 
also the sentiment of filial submis- 
sion to that cunning old Graf his 
father, have laid hold of him ; but 
at the bottom of his heart I see 
another passion which a little touch 
from you will bring into play. 
Touch him with jealousy. You 
have been frank. He has not 
tasted your power. Force him to 
feel it. Turn from him, and smile 
pleasantly on Captain Warburton.’ 

‘Have I been too frank? asked 
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Ida, with quivering accents, ‘Oh, 
Célestine, what have Idone? have 
my feelings ever betrayed me 
beyond the limits of a due reserve? 
have I not done right, have I not ? 
Oh, my friend, my friend, my dear 
friend, answer me, have I not found 
strength to congratulate him on his 
engagement to the Countess ; and 
was it possible to do more than 
that? 

‘You do not quite understand 
me, my love. Iam far from mean- 
ing that you have ever failed in 
decorum ; I only say that you have 
failed in art, and there is yet time 
to repair it, or I would not have 
spoken, Come, rouse yourself, lift 
up your head, use your woman’s 
instinct, and let Captain Warbur- 
ton serve you as a friend should.’ 

‘A friend! is it the service of a 
friend to be betrayed? Oh, he 
seems a true friend to me—he 
avoids distressing me—he is for 
ever seeking to please me.’ 

‘Well,and you know you will please 
him when you seem pleased ; please 
him, and secure your own happi- 
ness. You need not carry it too 
far; only enough, you know, to 
excite Ernest. There must be a 
decisive stroke now. This occa- 
sion of the hunt must not pass 
without a definite result. Now 
I have instructed you, if you 
do not follow my instructions I 
cannot help it ; if you doubt the 
sincerity of my advice, I am sorry 
for it. You may regret not having 
listened to me when it is too late,’ 

‘T have listened, said Ida ; ‘ oh, 
how I wish that I could see my 
right path plainly before me.’ 

‘People who have no decision 
always will stumble,’ said Célestine ; 
‘and those who walk on with con- 
fidence will go straight, even in 
the dark. Take courage, and be 
happy ; your happiness is at your 
own disposal, I tell you, 1, who 
have had a long experience; I, 
who you must know have made it 
my maxim in life, that the proper 
study of womankind is man; I tell 
you that I have watched Count 
Ernest closely, and that I know his 
affections to be your property.’ 

The expression of discontent 
that had passed into Ida’s face dis- 
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appeared with these words, a warm 
glow succeeded to her cold pallor, 
and she embraced her friend. 

Her caress was returned, and 
they were exchanging demon- 
strations of the closest affection 
when Sir Archibald entered. His 
habitually gloomy countenance 
brightened into gladness, and he 
passed his hand coaxingly over his 
daughter’s head while it was laid 
in Célestine’s lap. Ida, full of 
fluttering emotion which she did 
not wish him to see, and with a 
feeling that the continuance of 
her presence would not be agree- 
able, rose now to take her leave, 
The gentle hands of Madame 
de Valincourt smoothed her hair, 
tied her bonnet, and adjusted 
her cloak for her; her hand was 
repeatedly pressed, and she left 
the Maison Kiihn with a heart 
much comforted. Strange that a 
good heart should find comfort 
with such an adviser. Strange 
that thoughts naturally honest 
should admit into their intimacy 
sentiments so false; strange that 
an ingenuous clear understanding 
should suffer itself to be so be- 
wildered, so baffied. But Ida was 
no longer her own mistress; she 
was the slave to one idea; a fatal 
condition, whether that idea be 
love, be hate, be jealousy, be am- 
bition, be revenge; its single des- 
potism is equally fatal. 

._ Under the colouring of this 
influence, Madame de Valincourt 
was regarded as the devoted 
friend; and ‘what a thing it 
was, Ida said to herself, as she 
walked hurriedly down the prome- 
nade, for the day was advancing, 
and it was desirable as soon as 
possible to reach the more private 
path,—‘ what a happy thing it was 
that she had one friend who was a 
woman of the world.’ Poor Aunt 
Kitty lived in visions of romantic 
excellence, quite apart from actual- 
ities, having spent long years of 
remoteness in Hollybrook, com- 
muning with her own amiable ima- 
gination. Emily Warburton, too 
had lived but a retired life, at ali 
events for the last six years; and 
there was a certain rigidity about 
her, her views were too strict, she 
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made no allowances because she 
was not sufficiently acquainted 
with human nature to know all its 
difficulties ; she had not that uni- 
versal knowledge which involves 
universal forgiveness ; she had the 
severity of a recluse; she could 
only see one side of a question.’ 
By the time that Ida had arrived 
at the end of the promenade, she 
had, with these reflections, arrived 
also at a complete contempt for all 
her home experiences. She met 
Captain Warburton. He, at all 
times more thoughtful for her than 
for himself, was more annoyed to 
a” her alone than pleased to meet 
er. 

‘What! Miss Conway, are you 
out without a protector? This is 
hardly a fit place; the morning is 
getting on, and all the loungers are 
about. Let me go back with you to 
Lichtenthal,’ 

At the first sound of Captain 
Warburton’s voice Ida started, and 
from his frank glance she turned 
away embarrassed, conscious of 
that inner vileness which she 
would be ashamed to show him, 
He was gratified by her confusion, 
he had seen her eyes drop when 
they met Ernest’s, and he had 
often wished her countenance less 
steady and less open Mm his pre- 
sence; he was pleased with this 
agitation ; and with less than his 
usual firmness and less than his 
usual confidence he stood by her 
side waiting for her reply. 

‘Thank you, said she, in tones 
that faltered, ‘if you could spare 
me the time it would be kind of 
you to accompany me home.’ 

‘My time, replied Richard, ear- 
nestly, ‘is always yours; and he 
drew nearer to her while he 
spoke; ‘you must consider me 
always at your disposal. I cannot 
turn fine sentences ; I do not deal 
in grand sentiments, like these 
Germans and Poles, but the moral 
of it all is this, that I am on every 
possible occasion proud and happy 
to be of any use whatever to you.’ 

On every possible occasion proud 
and happy to be of use; and to 
what use was Ida going to put 
him? Did not her heart sink 
within her at the generous speech? 
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Did not her purpose change? She 
sighed, and answered, 

‘I know that you are always 
good and true.’ 

And the gentleness of her 
manner brought a bright mois- 
ture to his eyes. If she could ever 
have loved him, she would have 
loved him then; and a new, 
unknown joy beat in his good 
heart ; it passed into a sensation of 
extreme vexation when thismoment 
that seemed to him like the pro- 
mise of a long happy day, like the 
first show of a shining triumph, was 
interrupted by the appearance of 
Florian Geier and Mr. Orme. There 
was an alarming eagerness in the 
looks of both. It was clear that 
they had something to impart, and 
after the common formalities of 
the first meeting (a longer process 
with Germans than with English) 
were over, each established him- 
self on either side of Ida, to task 
her attention. Florian opened the 
communication in German. 

‘I was about to seek you, Miss 
Conway. I have something of a 
surmounting, and of an, | truly 
believe, world-engrossing interest 
to unfold to you.’ 

For a moment Ida trembled, and 
expected some revelation concern- 
ing Dorothea, but Florian’s 
thoughts were still in type, or in 
what was eventually to take that 
form. 

‘I have,’ said he, ‘in close cogi- 
tation with my honoured friend, 
Mr. Orme, considered the best 
means for producing a great moral 
impression upon a nation, and the 
result is, that I have for the pre- 
sent thrust aside the metaphysical 
essays, and that I have constructed 
the plan for a romance.’ 

‘ And for this reason, interrupted 
Mr. Orme, ‘that a people can 
hardly be influenced except by a 
sentiment. Music is the great 
orator of religion, as pathos is the 
true advocate for morals; these 
things must co-exist and corre- 
spond, and unless in union they 
are nonentities,’ 

‘In union, continued Florian, 
‘lies the true development, the 
inner meaning, and the vast depth 
of life; and from a holy union 
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and intertwining, mystical and 
mighty, I intend to produce an 
exalted virtue growing out of a 
degraded crime. My hero (and 
herein lies the singular beauty of 
the idea) will appear in the early 
pages of my romance as a half 
wit ; but a mystical affinity will 
take place, a strange, deep, secret 
sympathy between this half wit 
and a high, strong intelligence, 
veiled in the beautiful shape of a 
woman. This high intelligence 
will perceive at once the process 
necessary to the man’s zsthetical 
development, and she will there- 
fore urge him toacrime. At her 
instigation he will drown a fellow- 
creature, slimily, in the dark. And 
from that tremendous moment, 
when he listens to a human soul 
suffocating beneath the gurgling 
waters, a new soul will be awakened 
in him; new sensations, new 
thoughts, the rushings and the 
gushings resembling those even of 
that on-rolling water, the inspira- 
tions of a yearning, quickening 
and life-creating genius will enter 
into him. This will be the stirring 
of the sap from which strong, en- 


during branches, and fair, fresh 
blossoms will grow, and the tree 
rise and spread to its full and 
towering perfection ; in fact, to all 
attainable esthetic development.’ 
Development was a favourite 


word with the Herr Professor 
Florian Geier, a word with which. 
he constantly perplexed the sense 
both of his hearers and himself. 

‘The plot, said Ida, not know- 
ing what else to say, ‘strikes me 
as original.’ 

‘ And it strikes me,’ said Richard, 
bluntly, answering the misty Ger- 
man in his plain English, ‘as 
absurd and abominable ; but then 
I am not a literary man. It is to 
my mind a vile and a cowardly act 
to drown a poor fellow in the dark. 
If I had to drown a dog I would 
do it in the open day,’ 

‘The Sonam of the crime,’ 
said Florian, composedly, ‘ consti- 
tutes the completeness of the 
virtue.’ 

‘And you must bear in mind,’ 
said Mr. Orme, in his most dog- 
matic and pedantic tone, ‘that out 
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of death springs life ; that regene- 
ration is the work of sacrifice. But 
you are a soldier, who would cut 
the Gordian knot with the edge of 
your sword, while we would effect 
its disentanglement with the points 
of our pen, You are a man of 
action, as we are men of thought.’ 

‘Action is more useful and 
pleasanter,’ said Richard ; ‘when a 
thought is disagreeable I take my 
cigar.’ 

‘The cigar, said Florian, ‘is 
good for the composing and calm- 
ing of thought when its throes are 
too intense; in this way it assists 
the thinking faculty. I smoke, 
indeed, as much as I think; the 
two processes go on in union, and 
out of them come harmonious 
truths.’ 

‘The cigar is certainly soothing,’ 
said Richard. 

‘Have you thought much, Miss 
Conway,’ questioned Mr. Orme, 
‘upon the practice of confession ? 
Have you ever felt the longing for 
a shriving, have you ever admitted 
to yourself the comfort that the 
Romish Church holds out in this 
way to its votaries? Have you 
ever argued—Why should this be 
confined to the Romish Church? 
Why should it not be the privilege 
of every consecrated priest to 
listen, to pity, and to forgive? 

‘I have never argued, replied 
Ida, ‘but I would rather be for- 
given by my own conscience than 
by a priest, even if the priest were 
Mr. Orme.’ 

‘That, said Florian, ‘is the 
severe puritan’s view of the ques- 
tion, but conscience is impalpable 
and vague, and therefore few are 
capable of confessing truly to her. 
Something more definite and tan- 
gible is required.’ 

‘I dare say, said Captain War- 
burton, ‘that we are insincere 
enough to our own consciences ; 
but 1 suspect we are more insincere 
still when we pretend to confess 
to men. The strong-minded tell 
only what it hurts nobody to tell, 
and what it is worth nobody’s 
while to hear, and hold back the 
real fault; while the weak and 
timid bully themselves, and ima- 
gine any guilt that the confessor 
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likes to suggest. My opinion of 
the matter strengthens while I 
speak, The confessional is a vile 
institution.’ 

‘It is a holy influence,’ said 
Florian, ‘and in my romance you 
shall be forced to acknowledge it. 
You shall see there a tender, saint- 
like Protestant kneeling to a priest, 
shifting the heavy burthen from 
her mind to his, rising and leaving 
her trouble at the sacred shrine.’ 

‘Not much of a trouble,’ said 
Richard, ‘if the mere fact of a fat 
old priest knowing it could bea 
cure. 

‘Priests, said Mr. Orme, adjust- 
ing his neckcloth carefully, ‘ are 
not necessarily either old or fat.’ 

‘Miss Conway,’ said Florian, 
‘ you do not express your opinion.’ 

‘TI will reserve it” said Ida, ‘ till 
I read your book.’ 

Mr. Orme looked at his watch. 
Florian looked at Mr.Orme. Cap- 
tain Warburton’s straightforward 
honesty did not suit either of them, 
and with ceremonious bows they 
turned away. Richard’s hopes rose 
again at their departure, but only 
to be again cast down, for now 
Baron Entzberg and Arno appeared 
upon the scene. 

‘Ach Gott! Miss Ida, my lovely 
Miss Ida, where have you been? [ 
have been chez-vous, I have re- 
quired to speak in your ear. Where 
have you been so early ? 

‘T have been at the Maison Kiihn.’ 

‘Mon Dieu! and your father 
too, no doubt? Well, I have been 
in other ways. I have strolled 
down zis morning to ze Nun’s 
Chapel. I have walked fast home 
to see you ; I have lost my breath, 
and my Arno is fatigue—lie down, 
du armes kind.’ 

‘What took you to the Nun’s 
Chapel? asked Richard ; ‘are you 
going toturn Romanist? or are you 
going to act a chapter out of Geier’s 
romance, and be a saint-like Pro- 
testant leaving your burden at the 
priestly shrine? 

‘No,’ said the Baron ; ‘ my con- 
fession shall be for ze whole world. 
But listen, Miss Ida. I stroll 
down to ze burial-place merely 
to ascertain ze exact time of sepul- 
ture of one poor nun who is had a 
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history—a sad story—a story of 
disgrace.’ 

‘We do not want to hear it, then, 
said Richard. 

‘And if you did, I shall not 
tell it,’ replied the Baron. ‘Du 
Himmel ! it isaso dark history, in 
which—I speak caution and under 
my breath—a relation so close of 
our Grand-Duke was actor. _I shall 
not say zis story to you, only, mon 
Dieu! ze poor little baby have no 
burial-place.’ 

Captain Warburton’s face was 
flushed with anger. 

‘This is no theme for Miss Con- 
way, said he. Good morning, 
Baron.’ 

‘Mein Gott! you say true,’ said 
D’Entzberg. ‘It is not fit: it is 
not fit. But I shall have news 
to tell Miss Ida. I was wiz Arno 
at ze burial-place. I examined 
ze stone. Arno scratch for me 
some of ze weed away. I find ze 
initial and date. I take my note 
in my memorial. I go to ze chapel- 
window and look in, to know 
what shall go on, and zere I saw 
a figure in confessional.’ 

‘ An oily man,’ said Richard. 

‘Ach! no, a so beautiful woman. 
Ze confessional is empty, and ze 
figure kneeling to it was pour out 
its secrets and its pains, for I could 
see great pains all told to empty 
space,’ 

‘The safest thing to pour them 
out to,’ said Richard. 

‘I speak it discreet, whispered 
d’Entzberg, ‘ but for zis poor little 
zing I fear zere is not great safe 
anywhere. She presently lift up, 
and she advance to ze recess of 
Virgin and child, and pull some 
flowers from a large nosegay she 
hold; she scatter zem over ze figures. 
She sats down on ze cold stones, 
and, like a poor little child, she cry, 
My little dumb animal felt for her, 
and whine also At ze sound of 
Arno she jump upon her feet, and 
she ran out of ze chapel all in a 
fright. I recognise ze Countess 
Dorothea.’ 

A deep sigh burst from Ida. 

‘Poor Countess!’ said War- 
burton ; ‘is there no one that can 
rescue her from that pedantic mass 
of literature, Florian Geier.’ 
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‘Not from him, but from her 
own heart, replied Ida, 

‘On my ways to you, Miss Ida, I 
meet Count Ernest. “Guten mor- 
gen, Herr Graf,” said I, and I try to 
hold him, and say T shall have 
seen his sister in ze Nun’s Chapel. 
I said, meaning to conduct to 
more, | hope it was not a sign of 
Romanism. He replies all short, 
he leave his sister to pray where 
she like, and never to occupy him- 
self for different people’s concern. 
Mein Gott! I have left him in no 
more words. I have determine I 
shall be so abrupt as himself ; poor 
child, he look soill. Zere is some 
pain inside him.’ 

‘I feel very tired,’ said Ida. ‘Give 
me your arm, Baron. I must go 
home and rest.’ 

The Baron’s grey eyes twinkled 
in affectionate sympathy. He drew 
her arm caressingly within his own, 
and occupied the rest of their course 
in voluble assurances that he would 
not fatigue her with talking. Cap- 
tain Warburton, who had seen a 
flinching and a change at the 
mention of Ernest’s name, dropped 
behind, and fell into a meditation. 
And so they walked home. 

As soon as he arrived at the 
house, the Baron sought the pre- 
sence of Aunt Kitty, to tell her— 
under his breath, of course, and in 
the strictest confidence—all he 
knew ; while Ida sought the still- 
ness of her chamber, and there, 
seated at her toilet-table, gazing in 
listless inaction before her, held 
the following dialogue with her 
conscience, 

Ida.—I am harassed, miserable, 
perplexed, full of doubts, difficul- 
ties, and uncertainties, and I must 
put an end to them at any cost. 

Conscience.—Not at the cost of 
another’s happiness. 

Ida.—Why do you say that? 
Ernest surely loves me. How, then 
can he be happy with another ? 1 
must rouse ond to action, and he 
must break through the barriers 
that are opposed to him. 

Conscience.—If he were worth 
of being loved, would he have al- 
lowed those barriers to be set up ? 
The Countess has his word, and 
you have no right to make him un- 
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true to it. You must sacrifice not 
her but yourself. 

Ida—That sounds magnani- 
mous, but it is not just ; for if I 
sacrifice myself I sacrifice Ernest. 
This is a marriage of mere Court 
convenience ; and the Countess 
Rosenberg, with her calm face and 
cool heart, will be equally happy 
in any other discreet alliance. 

Conscience.—You have no means 
of knowing that. You cannot look 
into the inmost heart. The engage- 
ment has been publicly talked of ; 
and at all events her pride would 
suffer. Besides, you ought not to 
love a man who has acted dis- 
honourably. ° 

Ida,—But I have so many tender 
recollections ; and thereis so much 
in him to be esteemed. The old 
time is so dear to me. Our love 
began when we were so young; 
and my brother loved him so well. 
Oh, my brother, would he were 
here. I know that he desired our 
union. Ernest is not happy now. 
Why may I not lead him to his 
happiness? And if he is acting 
unfairly, why may not I call upon 
him to alter his course and be 
honest ? 

Conscience,—How can you couple 
honesty with a breaking of faith ? 
If you withdraw yourself alto- 
gether from his presence, he may 
forget you, and be reasonably con- 
tent. 

Ida,— No, he could not; for I 
have myself tried tliat, and I can- 
not. I know well that it is im- 
possible to forget. 

Conscience.—I think you have not 
fairly tried. You should leave 
Badheim. 

Ida,—No, I will not believe him 
truly pledged to another. I fancy 
him the victim of a Court conspi- 
racy; and I must ascertain the 
truth. I have taken the best ad- 
vice, the advice of an experienced 
friend, and it is my duty to act 
upon it. 

Conscience.—The advice of a 
friend experienced in intrigue. You 
are about to sacrifice a good man 
to the chance of rousing the pas- 
sion of a dishonest lover. 

Ida.—\ do not believe that he is 
dishonest. 
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Conscience.—In any case you must 
not be dishonest yourself. You 
must not trick an honourable and 
devoted affection. You must not 
create a hope which is to be extin- 
guished in despair. 

Ida,—How can you talk so? 
There is no such thing as despair. 
Captain Warburton will speedily 
recover. 

Conscience.—If it be so easy to 
bear disappointed hope—if it be 
so easy to recover—why cannot 
you bear it? If it be so easy to 
change the current of a deep 
thought, why cannot you change it? 
If it be so easy to stifle a warm 
affection, why cannot you stifle it ? 
If it be so easy tu arrest love in its 
progress, why do not you arrest it? 
—why are you persisting in an un- 
happy passion /—why are you suf- 
fering yourself to be the victim of 
an idea ?—why do you allow one 
image to grow so large by contem- 
plation, that it presses out every 
other, and possesses the whole 
region of your mind? 

da,—Because my mind cannot 
expel it—because this thought has 
grown with my growth—because 
its root is so deep in my heart, that 
its extraction could only be effected 
at the cost of my heart’s blood, and 
my life would flow away with it— 
because I have combated till Iam 
exhausted, and can combat no more 
—because I am a woman, and a 
woman’s affection is more enduring 
and more tender, as it is purer 
and less passionate than a man’s. 

Conscience.— Captain Warburton’s 
is a trueand an unselfish love. His 
nature is as unsuspicious as it is 
honourable ; and none but a cruel 
hand would put poison in his cup. 

fda—tIf you talk of poison, I 
would call upon you to remember 
that poison, skilfully administered, 
may be tlie most admirable medi- 
cine. If I deceive Captain Warbur- 
ton for a time, it will only be the 
sooner to put a period to his dis- 
comfort. For if Ernest is wrought 
upon to disclose his feelings at once, 
will not Captain Warburton cease 
to cherish a vain hope; and so may 
not that stroke prove at last the 
rescue of us all? 


* * * * * 
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Conscience was about to answer, 
when Sir Archibald’s voice called 
‘Ida!’ and she ran down-stairs im- 
petuously, flying from the dreaded 
reply, eager to keep the last word, 
and to leave the perplexity of 
meditation for the certainty of 
action. She found her father 
waiting for her with a gracious 
smile. He brought her a note 
from Célestine, suiting well with the 
present temper of her mind, for it 
contained exhortations for her cou- 
rage, and advices for her dress at 
the coming hunt, and with this 
letter he put into her hand a sum 
of money which she blushingly 
declined as being too large for her 
use. But he forced it upon her 
acceptance, and with an unwonted 
kindness desired her to make her- 
self as beautiful as possible. Aunt 
Kitty, who was sitting by teaching 
the little Antonia to embroider, ner- 
vously watched this scene, her 
fingers shook and her needle 
dropped. Her mind was full of 
suspicions of the Valincourts. She 
aed with jealous eyes at the 
father’s gift. She had a secret con- 
viction that it had been won at 
play, and she said to herself that 
if Auguste had lost it, Sir Archi- 
bald would be made to pay it back 
with interest. She was right. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The exultation of a conscious 
charm; a sense of expectation of 
something that was to happen, of 
some crisis at once dreaded and 
desired ; a flutter of vanity, of hope, 
of painful doubt, stirred Ida's 
blood, and sent it up in a bright 
glow to her fair face, animated her 
movement, and heightened the 
effect of her natural beauty, while, 
riding the Graf Wertheim’s favour- 
ite, Blucher, she cantered along the 

ath leading to the wood where the 

agd Haus was situated. TheJagd 
Haus was the spot appointed for 
the meet. A large party was to 
assemble there. all the elder 
ladies were to drive thither; but 
the young ladies and the sportsmen 
—if sportsmen they deserved to be 
called—were for the most part 
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mounted. Captain Warburton 
himself, with much contempt, was 
riding a horse of Count Ernest’s. 
He pointed out with zeal to Ida all 
its defects. She admired the arch 
of the neck, he condemned the 
shoulder. She admired the thin 
legs, he condemned the haunches, 
He also observed that the animal 
was badly groomed, and in poor 
condition ; but, nevertheless, he 
could ride him ; he could make him 
go; he thanked Heaven he could 
make most horses go. Blucher, he 
confessed, had some good points 
and some spirit, which he accounted 
for by his English descent. Ida 
smiled gaily at all these observa- 
tions, and forced a lively interest. 
She spoke somewhat faster and 
somewhat louder than was her 
wont, for she was determined upon 
an effective enjoyment. On before 
them was Florian Geier, once again 
astride of the famous mule, striving 
vainly to keep up with the Coun- 
tess Dorothea on her nimble white 
palfrey. It wasa sight that assisted 
Ida’s mirth, and that was exhilarat- 
ing to Captain Warburton. 

‘Can there be anything more 
ridiculous,’ said he, ‘than a German 
professor labouring to ride and to 
make love? But by and bye it 
will be better still when this 
wretched hunt begins ; when the 
poor animal that is to be the victim 
of the day’s amusement is brought 
up to the Jagd Haus in a covered 
cart for the third or fourth time 
this season,—this, you know, is the 
way things are done here; there 
are no native,stags, and he is kept 
for the purpose, and knows all 
about it, and only runs out of 
courtesy. ‘Ten to one he will make 
no run of it at all, and if so we 
must chase the Herr Professor on 
his mule instead, for our sport. It 
would be a rare sight.’ 

Captain Warburton chuckled to 
himself as he thought of it. But 
however rare the sight, and how- 
ever distinguished his capacity for 
its enjoyment, it was one that he 
was not destined to see. A slight 
stir, an agitation of the whip, a 
nervous pull at the bridle, an 
acceleration of Blucher’s pace, at- 
tracted his attention now more 
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especially to Ida; and eagerly 
observing her face, he saw its 
colour deepened, and saw her eyes 
looking, and yet striving not to 
look, towards the lane on her left, 
down which were advancing two 
horsemen, in whom he at once 
recognised Count Ernest and his 
inseparable friend the Hauptman 
Otto. Ida’s feelings, rmvon out 
of harmony with Ernest, were fur- 
ther jarred by this appearance. 
That Hauptman, thought she, is 
too like his shadow, ‘there is no 
room for any other presence near 
him ; Célestine is right, he is ab- 
sorbed in an absurd friendship, my 
brother’s memory is nothing now, 
and I am nothing; I, who am 
dear to others, who am prized b 

others, who am admired, loved, 
esteemed by others, am to him as 
nothing, yes, as nothing; and he 
does not even ride on faster as he 
approaches me. But the regard 
that he does not value shall be 
withdrawn ; he shall never see me 
dejected with the pangs of a dis- 
rized affection ; he shall see mequite 
ee in the devotion of another ; 
he shall see me turn to Captain 
Warburton.’ With such a thought, 
she directed her most engaging 
smile upon that ill-used man, and 
it became all the more captivating 
and all the more caressing because 
at this moment Count Ernest rode 
uptoherand halted byherside. She 
looked away from him with that 
forced neglect which, if it be de- 
tected, is the most flattering atten- 
tion ; and addressed herself to 
Captain Warburton with a pointed 
and cruel kindness, It was with a 
sense of surprise, passing into ela- 
tion and even rapture, that he ob- 
served this change of manner. Emo- 
tion quickens thought, and though 
he lost no time in replying to her, 
he had interpreted her conduct fully 
to his own satisfaction before he 
did so. She had, he said to him- 
self, totally given up Ernest ; she 
could not forgive a man who was 
evidently untrue; she would not 
accept an affection that had been 
pledged elsewhere ; she would not 
compromise the happiness of 
another woman; she at last ac- 
knowledged the higher worth of an 
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entirely devoted heart ; she finally 
accepted his own true and perfect 
homage. 

She was now challenging him to 
a race, and he proudly accepted the 
challenge— proudly galloped on 
by her side, while she urged 
Blucher to pass him by. Blucher 
was the better horse, he carried a 
light weight, he was directed by a 
skilful, delicate hand ; but Captain 
Warburton was not left behind. 
His speed equalled hers, and they 
reached the tree that was their 
appointed goal close together. Ida 
had been confident of winning ; 
she was of a disposition eager for 
success, and she was stimulated by 
the present failure to an actual 
longing for another contest. 

‘I will not give up, said she, 
‘we must have another race.’ 

Captain Warburton admired and 
loved the animation of that beauti- 
ful face, and his more phlegmatic 
temperament found infinite diver- 
sion in the excitement that was 
betrayed by her demeanour. It is 
frequently the case with the slower 
nature, that it takes delight in the 
expression of one more vivid and 
impulsive; a delight that is due 
perhaps hardly so much to the 
additional life and stimulus that it 
is instinctively impelled to seek, as 
to the sense of a tranquil superio- 
rity which it enjoys. Ida smiled 
pleasantly as Captain Warburton 
consented to another race, on which 
he started with a vigour that was 
not diminished by the glimpse he 
caught before he set off of Ernest’s 
figure following them at a quieter 
pace, and with an air of discontent 
and despondency. This time Ida 
was the winner. And he was now 
as much enchanted with her airs of 
conquest, as he had been before by 
her spirit of resistance. His admi- 
ration was undisguised, his look 
was fastened upon her, so that it 
seemed impossible to him to with- 
draw it ; and she felt it with a con- 
scious triumph, with an unworthy 
triumph, while the stirring of her 
heart announced to her that Ernest 
was near. Herexcitementincreased, 
and with the certainty that he was 
a witness to it, she redoubled her 
animation and the warmth of her 
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manner to Richard. Her spirits, 
forced before, rose now to a point 
beyond cpntrol, and the fever of 
victory was in her blood. She was 
conscious of a glance from Ernest, 
she was conscious of a dark tremor 
in his countenance; and she was 
thrown into a flutter of joy by the 
belief that she was the cause of 
his ‘pain. The nearer he came to 
her, the more exulting was her 
mirth ; and when he finally drew 
up close by her side, with averted 
head she looked from him, and 
sweetly and gaily pressed Captain 
Warburton to a third trial. 

‘This, said she, ‘ will decide my 
superiority ; it will be the con- 
queror.’ 

‘Miss Conway, you must use dis- 
cretion with Blucher,’ said Ernest, 
gravely, ‘if his spirit is roused, 
you may find him difficult to hold.’ 

She imputed the caution to a 
movement of jealousy, and seeming 
not to hear it, she touched her 
horse with the whip, pressed her 
foot against his side, and set off on 
a wild canter. Captain Warburton 
kept for a while by her side, but 
she increased her speed and out- 
stripped him. He smiled as he 
rode, thinking of her final triumph, 
lost sight of her for a moment at a 
turn in the road, longing to recover 
it again, confounded the sluggish- 
ness of the beast he was riding, 
flogged him, and struck his heels 
into his sides, perceived Ida again, 
but so far in advance that he could 
scarcely distinguish the outline of 
her form; and he now discerned, 
backed by a group of pine trees, 
the Ducal Jagd Haus, fancifully 
built with foolish pinnacles and 
unmeaning turrets, but situated on 
a height which commanded an ex- 
tensive tract of country, too rich 
and too beautiful, as Richard 
thought, for the possession of a 

etty German Grand-Duke. A 
arge concourse of people was dis- 
cernible now. All the approaches 
to the Jagd Haus were filled with 
carriages and horses; and there 
were groups of figures whose cos- 
tumes of bright colours showed 
well against the background of 
dark forest trees, At the Jagd 
Haus Ida was to pull up; it was 
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the limit of the race. Captain 
Warburton increased his pace, 
watched her progress with eager- 
ness, and with a sensation of alarm 
saw her pass the appointed spot, 
while Ernest’s voice close behind 
startled him with its deep sound 
as he exclaimed in German, 

‘Oh, thou Almighty God, help 
us now; she has no more power 
over the horse !’ 

‘How dare you say so?’ cried 
Captain Warburton, with that 
pressing fear which is apt to relieve 
itself by anger, ‘how dare you 
say so? her hand is strong, her 
hand is true, she guides him, see, 
they have passed that post!’ 

‘By his instinct, not by her di- 
rection,’ replied Ernest ; ‘but, Great 
God! let us lose no time here 
arguing when a life is at stake, and 
such a life! Oh, I know that road! 
it is full of dangerous turns, and 
beyond the white cottage it becomes 
rugged, precipitous. Are you riding 
on, Captain Warburton? Stop! 
you can do nothing so.’ 

‘Show me, then, tell me, then, 
what to do ;’ said Captain Warbur- 
ton, drawing up close to Ernest, 
leaning over towards him, all his 
features disordered, and drops of 
sweat hanging heavy upon his brow. 

The man he addressed himself 
to was still and silent. 

‘Are you dead?’ exclaimed 
Richard, impatiently, ‘are you dead, 
that you make noanswer? Ernest 
Wertheim, I beg you will speak, 
for in Ida Conway’s life’—he laid 
a forcible hold on his arm as he 
spoke, and lowered his tone—‘ my 
own isbound up. You must know 
it! oh! what a day this has been! 

Count Ernest let drop his bridle 
from his hand, and his head was bent 
over his horse’s neck as he replied, 

‘I thought as much, Captain 
Warburton ; yes, I thought so.’ 

The dialogue that it has taken 
too long to record, was rapid in its 
utterance ; but Count Ernest, indi- 
cating by his gesture that there was 
no time for more words, and sign- 
ing to Richard to follow him, put 
his horse into a gallop, and rode 
away off the road down a bye-path 
leading through a little wood to 
the green fields beyond. 
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‘What is this for?’ shouted 
Captain Warburton, as he followed. 

‘A short cut,’ replied Ernest, 
briefly, ‘across the fields to the 
white cottage: we must meet her 
there. Ask no questions; follow 
me—fast, fast—follow me.’ 

Captain Warburton obeyed. The 
ride was impetuous and silent 
now, and these two young men 
going on at a pace so furious, with 
looks so desperate, so unmindful of 
all obstacles, might have been taken 
for the wild huntsmen in Biirger’s 
celebrated song. Stupefied peasants 
suspended their labour to stare at 
them as they cleared their gates 
and fences, but they were out of 
sight before their slow vision could 
define their forms. Only one sen- 
tence was spoken during their hot 
course; it came from Captain 
Warburton : 

_ *This cursed brute of yours bolts 
at a fence.’ 

And though a man is apt to rise 
to the defence of his horse, asa 
woman to the defence of her phy- 
sician, Ernest made no retort, but 
rode on—on—on—on—at the ut- 
most speed, till at last the white 
cottage was reached ; then Ernest 
felt that the prayer of his heart had 
been heard, for Ida, still firm in her 
seat, but in a pale disorder, having 
lost her hat, her long hair streaming 
out in the wind, was seen coming 
swiftly along the road towards 
them. 

The young men dismounted and 
went to meet her, to intercept her 
progress. Blucher had spent some- 
thing of his speed, but his eye was 
still wild, his sides were lathered 
with sweat. Captain Warburton 
laid a firm hold of his bridle, and 
cast the weight of his massive 
person upon his neck to arrest him, 
while Ernest’s well known voice 
gave the familiar command in the 
word ‘halt.’ Ida, bewildered, terri- 
fied, amazed, and nearly stunned, 
had not yet lost consciousness, and 
till now had retained a strong 
resolution to remain fixed in 
the saddle, but the recognition 
of Ernest’s voice and: face, the 
notion striking on her heated brain 
of a death like her brother's, so 
instantaneous, closing all difficul- 
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ties, all doubts, all fears, in the 
presence of the man she loved and 
in his protection, with her heart 
beating out its brief life close to 
his, with her failing sight striving 
to the last to define his image, 
the increasing faintness of which 
seemed the only punishment in 
death; with her thought lifting 
itself by a last effort up to her 
God in a prayer for him—this 
idea, penetrating, swift, triumphant, 
shook all her nerves, her command 
was gone, every fibre trembled, the 
consciousness, so intense for an 
instant, was suddenly extinguished, 
and with a last sharp cry of joy 
and pain she fell forward and was 
received in Ernest’s outstretched 
arms ; and now the stifled passion 
of his heart for one short minute 
burst its bonds, it flowed out 
through his eyes in stormy drops— 
while he closely strained against 
him that unconscious life which 
would have been  inestimably 
blessed if it could have returned 
then to sense. But his passion 
was momentary; another thought 
arose, Richard’s voice addressed 
him, he roused himself from that 
happy trance, and answered with 
accents that endeavoured to be 
steady, and with a demeanour that 
became stiff and hard by the sup- 
pression of his emotion. 

‘True, Captain Warburton, Miss 
Conway must be for the present 
your charge ; let us first carry her 
together to the white cottage. I 
will call the good woodman’s wife 
to your assistance, and then I will 
leave you. Yes, I will go to Aunt 
Kitty ; you wait at the cottage till 
a carriage is sent for Ida.’ 

He spoke the name, and faltered. 

: Right’ said Richard ; ‘ let it be 
so ; but what will you do with the 
horses ? 

‘Let Carl the woodman take 
charge of yours,’ said Ernest ; ‘I 
will lead Blucher back, his fire is 
now quenched, and he is obedient 
to my command.’ 

As he finished his sentence they 
entered the cottage, carrying Ida 
gently in with them, and then 
Richard looked round the German 
peasants’ interior with disgust and 
scorn, All dirty and comfortless, 
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and the woodman’s wife, who ad- 
vanced to greet them, old, wrinkled, 
unclean, hideous, talking fast and 
in a high key, with a loud, un- 
meaning emphasis, in a_ hoarse 
guttural voice. Richard could not 
understand a word she spoke, but 
she brought a chair to him, and 
the action was at least intelligible. 
He placed Ida upon it, still partly 
supporting her with his arms. 
Ernest, as he with slow reluctance 
parted, recommended Ida _ espe- 
cially to the old woman’s care, 
and in consequence she besieged 
Richard with her cracked voice 
and harsh tongue till he was al- 
most distracted. He understood, 
however, by her signs and by her 
near approach, that she was in- 
tending to unfasten Ida’s jacket, 
but he could not endure that her 
foul and withered hand should 
touch that charming form, and 
with vigorous gesture he motioned 
her away, while he muttered to 
himself in his native language con- 
fidential imprecations against her 
filth, herugliness, herstyle of speech, 
and the vice that she was guilty 
of in being a German ; but he was 
forced to admit that the measure 
she proposed for Ida’s relief was 
not altogether ill-conceived, and 
with his own hands he proceeded 
to loosen the green velvet jacket 
that Madame de Valincourt’s taste 
had ordered. It was fastened up 
to the throat with ornamental 
buttons; his large, strong fingers 
shook while he touched them, and 
with tender reverence proceeded 
to his task; fearful lest when she 
should return to consciousness she 
should start at the sight of him so 
near, he halted in his work more 
than once, and when at length he 
undid the last button and opened 
the vest, he turned aside from the 
sight of the beauty that was re- 
vealed; with a care, gentle and 
delicate, like that of a fond mother 
for her child, he drew across the 
white neck the folds of the muslin 
habit shirt that had become dis- 
placed, and endeavoured to disen- 
cumber the face and shoulders 
from the weight and heat of the 
disordered hair, Pushing aside 
the bright curls, he laid one fur- 
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tively, and for a single instant, 
across his lips, and then he heard 
and felt—felt it all through him, 
with a keen sensation touching in 
its extreme of joy, upon the edge 
of anguish—a soft palpitation, and 
a sigh as of returning life. He 
called the old crone to him now, 
and repeated in her ear the word 
‘wasser,’ till her dull sense took 
it in, and she limped away to 
the brook that ran over a bed of 
pebbles close by, and brought back 
a cup of clear water; with it 
Richard moistened Ida’s lips. She 
breathed audibly again, and made 
an effort to sit erect. He turned 
his head away from her as she did 
so, not to alarm her with his pas- 
sionate glance, and she felt the sup- 
port of his protecting arms, but 
could not see his face. Once more 
she sighed, a deeper, stronger sigh, 
and her lips uttered a distinct 
sound— Ernest.’ 

It sent a pang through Richard’s 
heart, and came to his hope 
like a sudden death. He could 
find no words to answer, till 
the voice he loved, again and 
more clearly repeated the name 
he feared —‘ Ernest! He then 
gathered up his strength, and in- 
clining his head towards her so 
that his face was discovered, he 
replied, 

‘Miss Conway, it is not Count 
Ernest. It is I—Richard War- 
burton.’ 

He spoke slowly and with pain; 
his faithful conscience whispered a 
reproach to him ; he had not dealt 
quite fairly by the absent man ; he 
had suffered him to misapprehend 
his position with Ida; but yet it 
was no fault of his if Ernest mis- 
understood; and Ernest had no 
right to think of Ida, being 
engaged to another woman. So 
he satisfied himself. But Ida was 
not satisfied; the life that had 
returned to her asserted itself in a 
passion of disappointment and of 
anger and aversion. She had believed 
herself in Ernest’s presence, and this 
was only Richard. She had fallen 
away from sense with the musical 
sound of Ernest’s voice in her ear, 
and this was the rough tone of 
Richard’s. She had tasted the 
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delight of death close by Ernest’s 
side, and she lived and saw Richard. 
At that moment she would rather 
have been neglected, trampled 
on, beaten to death under the 
horse’s hoofs, than cherished and 
worshipped by Richard Warburton. 
His company was unendurable. 
She was determined to free 
herself from it at once; and she 
forcibly pushed away the arm 
that upheld her. Her scattered 
senses collecting themselves, now 
became aware, with a burning 
shame, of the disorder of her dress, 
and turning away from Richard, 
while with trembling fingers she 
adjusted its fastenings, she spoke 
to him— 

‘I do not know, Captain War- 
burtor, how it is that I am here, 
or that you are here, but I know 
that I wish to be alone.’ 

‘You are only just recovered,’ 
said Captain Warburton, ‘from a 
state of insensibility; you are ill, 
you must be ill; may I not stay by 
you? may I not do you some ser- 
vice?’ 

_ ‘You may go away, I am not ill ; 
is there no one else here? 

Captain Warburton guessing her 
thought, replied, 

‘Count Ernest is gone to fetch a 
carriage for you.’ 

And without a word more he 
left the cottage. He would not 
impose his presence as a penance, 
he resented the caprice that made 
it such. He recalled the charming 
smiles of the morning, and he mar- 
velled at the change. 

Not without a feeling of self- 
reproach, Ida, from within, watched 
his large figure pacing up and 
down under the hot sun outside 
the cottage door. His tone and 
manner had told her that he was 
angry, and her conscience told her 
that it was not without reason. 
Her sensitive temperament was ever 
open to sympathy, and it grieved 
her to give pain. Her heart was 
softened too by the hope of Ernest’s 
return, Count Ernest had gone to 
fetch a carriage, Richard had said, 
and she wished now that Captain 
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Warburton had not left her, wished 
that she might question him fur- 
ther, and speak kindly, and soothe 
his present irritation. But a be- 
coming modesty withheld her from 
calling him back. She could not 
venture to go to him, so she sat 
still and watched, and recalled to 
herself every little incident of the 
morning, recalled all that had been 
said by Célestine in the last inter- 
view, and weaved for herself out 
of these threads a bright visionary 
fabric. 

With the quick fancy of a fevered 
blood she constructed from these 
passages a passionate drama, in 
the closing scene of which she saw 
Ernest and herself stand hand in 
hand, while the Countess Rosen- 
berg, with the unscrupulous impro- 
bability that distinguishes the 
revolutions of the brain in sleep, 
was happily disposed of to Ernest’s 
friend, the Hauptman Otto. 

From such delirious dreams she 
was called away by Richard’s 
abrupt entrance with these words: 

‘Miss Conway, your Aunt Kitty 
has just arrived.’ 

Ida ran to meet her, and was 
clasped in her arms, then looked 
round her as for some missing 
figure. 

‘There was no one with me,’ said 
her aunt, compassionately, inter- 
preting her glance with her quick 
sympathy ; ‘ the Countess Dorothea 
did entreat to come, but she 
was so hysterical I would not let 
her ; so I have come for my love— 
alone.’ 

Ernest, then, was not there, 
had not asked to be there; his 
sister had wished it, his sister 
whom she had offended; but he 
had remained contentedly behind, 
to share in the festivities of the 
day, to enjoy them, though when 
he had left her she was almost 
dead. His service had been merely 
the service of humanity, and he 
was satisfied that another man 
should take his place. It was 
enough, and all fe spirit died 
within her. 

This was surely the last stroke. 
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A TOWN REVERIE. 


A LOVELY sky in spite of London smoke! 
No conflagration glaring in the west, 

Like scenic sermon on a city’s doom ; 

But a mild tint of meditative grey, 

With delicate faint flushes overspread. 

It makes one dream of sunsets to be seen 

From old hall windows, showering on the elms, 

And glancing down upon the dappled deer ; 

From lonely heights, empurpling wood and wold ; 

From shores where light is dying on the lakes, 

All pure and pale with tender opal gleams, 

Or where its path into the golden west 

Is burning far along the sinking sea. 

Now is the time when mournful memories, 

And pale regrets that sicken in the sun, 

May take the gentle wings of reverie, 

And lift their weary burden from the heart. 

And even here Eve keeps her heavenly calm 

Of aspect, though the noisy multitude 

Dispute her sway, and hustle in her path, 

So that she gathers in her radiant skirts 

And passes swiftly ; while o’er prostrate fields, 

That offer silent incense at her feet, 

Slowly she moves in lingering loveliness. 

The distant roll of chariots in the streets 

Sounds like an ocean tide. O wondrous city ! 

What strange mysterious quickening of life 

One feels when drawn into thy vortex vast, 

As if the very breathing of thine air, 

The breath of millions, pulsing with their thoughts, 

Allied us closer to humanity. 






My bit of sky is fading momently— 
Has faded. And here Conway comes in sight, 
As up and down the garden of the court 

His tall thin figure, with its eager gait, 

Is passing restless. I shall wait an hour 

Ere I invade his chambers, to inquire 

If he has lost his relish yet for law, 

And longs for his old mistress, medicine, 

Whose service once he called a great crusade 
Against the demons of the pit of pain; 

And now, believing that the pangs of flesh 

Are powerless, when compared with ills and aches 
That torture and enfeeble heart and soul, 
He arms himself behind the shield of law 
To fight the fiercer fiends of human wrong. 


A Town Reverie. 


It is a year ago this very night— 

I walked with Conway and his cousin Frank, 
And as we crossed a spacious western, square, 
We heard a girl sing ravishingly sweet : 

She seemed to send her music to the moon, 
And looked up to the old man there to send 

A shower of his old silver. ‘ Beautiful, 

By heaven!’ said Frank. ‘ Let us go nearer her, 
And listen.’ But his cousin held him back, 
Whisp’ring, ‘ Her song is ended, give her this ;’ 
And with the silver Francis went to her. 

We saw her drop it in the street and fly, 

And both cried out it was a cowardly shame ; 
And Francis, flushing, said she was a fool : 

He did, but jesting, praise her pretty face. 

Still seems that wide space in the city’s heart 
To quiver with the sorrow of her song, 

Who like a hunted creature plunged that night 
Into the human thicket, with the barb 

Of insult in her heart, and still it seems 

A strange weird prophecy of doom disclosed. 


Soon after, talking in a genial mood 

To Conway, that grave youth, with too great show 
Of easy unconcern, said, ‘ By the way, 

I’ve found that girl who sang so charmingly 

The other night. Her delicate pale face 


Looks by the day as if it had absorbed 

The moonbeams, and would shine if it were dark. 
I found her watching by her mother’s bed, 

Who must have been an actress: in the room 
Were tinsel trappings, such as stage queens wear ; 
While every gesture of the dying woman 
Involuntar’ly had a stage effect. 

The girl stood near me, with her searching eyes 
Beseeching me for help ; but when she saw 

That I had none to give, without a sob 

She sank down by the couch, her pale young face 
So blank, so desolate, so unlike youth 

Meeting its first great sorrow—youth that beats 
Its breast against the iron bars of fate, 

When first the wreath that hid the barrier falls, 
To find an outlet somehow ; more like age 
Resigning its last joy, that would sit still 
Though every door should open into bliss, 

And wait the hand of death to pluck it forth 
From its bare prison house.’ 


Another glimpse 
I had of this new drama—a fresh scene 
In the old plot adapted to the days— 
Where ‘ Lily,’ drooping from her mother’s grave, 
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Raised her white face to Conway’s, as a flower 
Looks to the sun. He could not see his light 
Brighten her into beauty more and more, 

And then withdraw and let her droop again. 

It would have been the wisest course. Ah! well, 
He was not wise; and so he smiled on her, 

And held that her least word had in it more 
Than some whole hearts we knew of, and so longed 
To hear the least that she could say of him; 
Then hungered to hear more, and asked of her 
If still he was a stranger to her heart. 

‘I think my mother sent you when she died,’ 
She answered ; ‘for you lifted up my face 

From her dead face, and at your touch the tears 
Let forth the killing sorrow from my heart : 

It was not strange that you should enter then.’ 


It seemed not strange to either, nor when he 
Said, ‘ My own Lily, tell me all your life, 

Or else I do not know all that is mine.’ 

So nearly thus she told him all her life :— 

‘ My first remembered home was in a house 
With many pleasant rooms, through which I ran 
Singing about, as gay as any bird, 

Returning ever to my mother’s side 

To learn from her some snatch of sweeter song. 
In the white nest where I was laid at night 

I lay and listened with a beating heart, 

Till she appeared, so grand, so beautiful, 

To kiss me ere I slept. One night she failed 

To come, and when my nurse arose and went, 

I stole down after her, a tiny ghost ; 

And saw my mother laid upon a couch, 

Her white arms hanging down, and her white dress 
Stained with the crimson that had left her lips : 
And sad hushed days followed that ghastly night. 
At length she rose; but it was long before 

She went forth in the radiance I admired. 

At length she took me with her, and arrayed 

In glittering tissue, with a starry crown, 

And roseate wings, I mounted on a throne 

As queen of fairyland, and faced the world, 

My slender sceptre trembling in my hands, 
Ready to weep at shouts that shook my throne. 
I learnt to dance and sing, take simple parts, 
And help my mother, who was ne’er again 
What she had been before that dreadful night. 
As she grew weaker, still we grew more poor ; 
And as we grew more poor, she grew more weak. 
At length she rose no more, but from her bed 
Taught me by day, and I went forth at night, 
And earned for both. She was the helpless child 
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And I the mother now. You know the rest. 

I could not leave her side for many days, 

And so had lost my footing in the crowd, 

And in the near extremity of need 

Sang in the streets some nights for charity. 

You think it dreadful ; but it is not worse 

To stand upon the street than on the boards 
Before the blazing footlights—nay, ’tis better, 

For you can sing a sad song when you're sad: 

I think the people love sad songs the best, 
Perhaps because their hearts are mostly sad. 

You say I must not sing thus any more, 

But sit here, and by woman’s chiefest art, 

With busy needle earn enough to live. 

I’ve known two who sat thus, sung them my songs, 
And tried their tasks, to which with needful speed 
My unaccustomed fingers would not bend. 

The slender threads, swift gliding through their hands, 
Were chains that bound them to a dreary doom. 
I’ve whirled in giddy dances, till the scene 
Seemed only rings of colours full of eyes ; 

But a whole life of such a whirl were not 

To me so strange a torture as to sit 

Morning and noon and night, night, noon, and morn, 
While every joint craved motion, every nerve 
Tingled for freedom. Those I knew were good 
And patient women : I am not like them. 

You look too grave. What is it you would say 
Of all the wickedness that walks abroad ? 

It never touched me. But you know and love 
Some happy girl who knew not of such wrong. 
O! can it make me evil knowing it ?” 


He said not what he answered in disclaim ; 

But as the days went by, still more and more 
Was Conway missing from his former haunts, 
And the fair Lily in his presence bloomed, 

As if this early and deceitful gleam 

Were a full summer-tide of happiness. 

He, with his graver temper, though he found 

A fresh delight and wonder in her joy, 

Said one day, ‘I could almost chide with you 
Being too gay.’ And archly answered she— 
‘Then if you wish it, I’ll be sad enough, 

Because you wish it; but you must not wear 

So kind a smile as that in wishing it, 

Or I'll grow glad again. I sometimes think 

I am indeed too happy, and look down 

On these sad garments, sprinkling them with tears. 
Once 1 had cared to wear no other hue 

Save this of mourning; now I love sweet colours : 
Once I had cared to have no other season 
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Save winter all the year ; now I am glad 

To think that spring is coming ;—to my lips 
Gush all my sweetest songs ;—and see, to-day 
I bought a bunch of snowdrops in the street.’ 


He claimed the flowers—I saw them ere they died ; 
Now they are lying. lifeless by the side 

Of a long lock of sad and shadowy hair— 

He claimed the flowers, and said, ‘ When summer comes, 
We'll spend a day together, stealing out 

From this great prison, where men ceaseless tread 
Labour's remorseless wheel, and they who fall 

Are broken, and no pause for pity made. 

To a green nook I know of we will haste : 

A steep and narrow path leads winding down 

Into a forest dell, where rank on rank 

Rise the tall trees, and closely crowd around 

The sylvan theatre, whose crystal floor 

Is a bright dimpled pool ; and on that stage 

Is played the fair play of the seasons four. 

There Autumn wears the honours of his age, 

And there, with stiffened form and glazing eye, 
Lieth he dead in Winter’s winding sheet ; 

And young Spring weeps, and on her father’s grave 
Sprinkles pale flowers, with faint returning smiles, 
Which brighten day by day as Summer comes ; 
Loves and makes marriage with her, all arrayed 


In cloud-robes crimson-dyed and fringed with gold, 
With eyes of burning blue, and a cool crown 

Of dripping lilies ; while amid the dance 

Of wheeling swallows and the wave of boughs 


Takes place the happy bridal of the year.’ 


‘ How well for him it ended ’—so said Frank, 
When this affair of Conway’s was our theme. 

*‘ Spending the last vacation at the Hall, 

(I had been on my best behaviour), 

His mother, looking fondly after him— 

My two fair cousins standing by us—said, 
“Our boy is rash and headlong ;—I am glad 
He has a friend in you.” Well, I felt bound 
To see him through the scrape. You know he vowed 
To marry her. Nothing could shake his faith 
In her perfection : and he raved to me 

About her spirit being lightly veiled, 

As star by the aurora. Do you know, 

She’s strangely like him—like his sister too ; 
The very eyes in hue and shape, though hers 
Have in them deeper shadows. Marian’s 

Are full, clear-gazing, like a noble creature, 
Conscious and proud of its nobility ; 

While hers have an appealing, timid look, 
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Like that same creature tamed by misery. 
The very curve of lip; mirthful in one, 
And in the other melancholy—like 
The same tune serving for two different songs, 
One gay, the other sad. A lovely girl, 
And clever too. He would have married her— 
Ruined himself for life. Society— 
No keeping truths from her sagacious ears— 
Had lifted all her hands, and all her eyes, 
Abhorrent of the deed, and shut her doors 
On the unlucky doer. Drawing-rooms, 
For all their innocent white muslin looks, 
’ Are passages to fortune and to fame. 
Now a thought struck me that to urge this plea 
Might be the right thing here. 

I sought her out— 
Saw she was an enthusiast like himself— 
And with brief preface hastened to the point ; 
Spoke of my cousin’s honourable love, 
And his high talents, for whose exercise 
He must win room in the thick press of life— 
Simply by force of manhood no one wins 
His place in these dull days ;—and so I urged: 
It would be best for both to break with him, 
For she might mar his fortune, and at length 
He might repent his choice, and so both wince 
In their unequal yoke. I felt some qualms 
Of conscience as her face grew fixed and white. 
She grasped her slight throat, choked down everything, 
And said she would not see my friend again : 
And so I turned to go. She thought me gone; 
But her sharp cry transfixed me where I stood, 
And saw her clasp her hands above her eyes, 
And heard her murmur in a haunting voice, 
“ My heart is dark—and we dream in the dark— 
And this is all a dream, a long, long dream, 
And I am still a child, with great dark eyes 
Set in a round clear face. I said ‘ Our Father’ 
Only last night at my old nurse’s knee ; 
My mother came and kissed me; the white curtains 
Of my small bed faded away, and grew 
Into the white wings of the angel sent 
To guard me as God’s little one ; and soon, 
Soon I shall be awake and dream no more— 
No more whirl round before the glaring lights 
And all the glittering eyes :—yet that sweet dream, 
I would not wake from that.” ’ 


And was it well P 
She kept her promise. Whether she believed 
That Francis was his cousin’s messenger 
I know not; but again she disappeared 
In this great gulf of life. And was it well 
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Even for him? T do not like his mood: 

The noblest works in making may be marred 
The easiest; and a man, a noble man 

Of antique-hero mould, was marred in him. 

He was not made for jesting ; and a sneer, 
Although it wears the wisdom of the age, 

Sits ill upon his gravely tender lip; 

Mirth lights a deeper shadow in his eyes, 

And kindles in the hollows of his cheeks 

A crimson more like vengeance than like joy ; 
And being taxed with bitterness, he said— 
‘Tis all the vengeance that I choose to take 
Upon the world’s grave lies to hold them jest. 
Jest seems engraven upon nature’s face, 
Tenderly sometimes, as in birds and flowers, 
With savage humour in strange monster shapes, 
And loathsomely in mean and apish forms ; 

It smiles in painted sunsets round the world, 
Wriggles in countless worms through every sod, 
And mimes and mocks in yet untrodden woods 
In chattering monkeys and in parrot shrieks. 
Maybe Heaven plays with us, and God looks on 
At this his great experiment of life, 

While good and evil, like two animals 

Whose instincts mutual destruction prompt, 
Shut up together wage their awful strife, 

Till one shall conquer, witnessing unmoved 

The pangs of both amid this keen-nerved race, 
As in the sluggish joys and numb, dumb pains 
Of mis-shaped monsters that once crawled the earth.’ 


Thus he will talk, as if he drifted loose 

From all his moorings on a sea of foam. 

Yet I believe this bitter, faithless mood 

Will pass with him. Better his fate than mine : 
Better the world’s cheat than the cheat of love. 
Heavens! how I worshipped once. The place that held 
That white and stately beauty seemed a shrine. 

So, deep entranced in my idolatry, 

I gazed and gazed, and thought the image lived, 
Thought it could love and pity and shed tears, 

As dupes have deemed of other images. 

She sent such influence raying from her eyes, 

As drew me unresisting to the brink 

Of passion, whence I sprang to reach her heart. 

Poor fool! there was no footing on that shore ; 

And the mild scorn that marked the desperate leap 
Was like a chilling plunge through treacherous waves ; 
But from the tide that swept me from her feet, 

I rose to reach the flat shore far below— 

The dull dead level of indifference. 
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In gifted fellowship, where mind with mind 
Matches in grace and vigour, Conway moves ; 
And wrestling, like the champions in old games, 
For truth, the glorious life-blood of their souls 
Flows at each stroke of speech. So from his mind 
That smoke of smouldering passion—unbelief— 
Shall clear, and glow into a noble heat. 

Better the world’s cheat than the cheat of love, 
I said; and he assented eagerly. 

‘The world’s great damning infidelity 

Is unbelief in goodness ;: God’s and man’s. 

The world may mend. Its vast materials 

At man’s disposal yield such boundless use, 

That after centuries of shifting change 

Men still believe with wonder-working faith, 

If the grand puzzle were but new arranged, 
"Twould set all right; yea, some have so great faith 
As to believe the few score gentlemen, 

Sent hither from the teeming provinces— 
Jocular, kindly, formal, busy men— 

To do the nation’s gossip, and to tinker 

And patch at legislation, from the pile 

Late reared, and in its finished majesty 

New mirrored in our Thames—where it shall see 
Its image in the great days centuries hence, 
With a new London gathered at its feet— 
Might send a mandate forth to mend the world ; 


And to such faith the very God in man 
Gives affirmation: only the dull brute 
Gives it the lie.’ 
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ON THE PROPRIETY OF ABOLISHING THE 
WRITING OF BOOKS. 


HY, I should like to know, 
must any man continue to 
write? Is there not enough written 
already? What more remains to 
be said? Of the writing of books 
there is no end; but there ought 
to be. Our scientific explorers, of 
course, have always got something 
new to tell us, and must go on 
scribbling till they have rifled 
nature of her most subtle and 
cherished secrets; but surely 
Homer, and Horace, and Shak- 
speare, and Jeremy Taylor, and 
John Milton, and Rabelais, and 
Montaigne, and Goethe, and Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, are sufficient for 
all the generations of men that 
have yet to perish like the leaves ? 
The ancients have taken an unfair 
advantage of their accidental 
priority, and have left no topic for 
a literary age to write about. 
They ought to have manifested a 
little consideration for posterity ; 
more especially when they them- 
selves turned their talent to so 
poor an account. Why did Milton 
take the pains to put together 
Paradise Lost if he only got ten 
or twelve shillings the canto for 
it? Had he left it to one of us 
we might have made as much out 
of each line, Even the Paradise 
Regained would enable a modern 
poet to live in ease, if not in afflu- 
ence, during all the days of his life. 
Shakspeare was a thought more 
rudent, and worked a comfortable 
ittle farm in Warwickshire out of 
Lear and Macbeth. But with his 
comedies alone we could buy a 
county. Mr. Parker would settle 
a life annuity upon us, and Lord 
Palmerston or The Lyon King-at- 
Arms would put us into the peer- 
age. We hear of the lavish fer- 
tility of Shakspeare’s genius ; but, 
in view of the duty which he owed 
to those who came after him, it 
seems to us, we confess, sheer reck- 
lessness and prodigality. The 
spendthrift has gambled away the 
family property. He has left his 
sons and daughters in beggary. 
They are forced to earn a shameful 
livelihood in Grub-street, while the 


public enjoys, for an old song, the 
ancestral acres. Had he been a 
trifle more thrifty, had he bartered 
the barren bents, and thinned a 
few of the outlying plantations, 
there would still have remained a 
very comfortable reversion for his 
posterity. Hamlet and Othello alone, 
in half-guinea volumes, would have 
kept us above actual want. 

So the question recurs—why do 
books continue to be written? The 
public can get whatsoever it 
wishes—jest and earnest, malice 
and mirth, pathos and bathos, art 
and life—in books that are already 
written, and of which the copy- 
right has expired. There is no- 
thing new under the sun, and the 
Atlantic cable is only another face 
of the many-headed god who, ere 
Homer sang the wrath of Achilles, 
Pa the planets in the 
1eavenly places. Old books are like 
old wine, they are none the worse 
for the keeping. Each gathers 
from the destroying years a deli- 
cate bouquet and an aromatic 
virtue which, when moist from the 
printing-press or the wine-press, 
neither has. Remove the dust, 
brush the cobwebs away tenderly, 
and gently draw the grape-stained 
cork—how the golden vintage- 
stream paints the carved silver’ of 
Cellini, and freights the fragrant 
air! Age is to them a crown of 
glory, and to them alone; for the 
smooth cheek of girlhood has ever 
been pleasanter, we own, to our un- 
chastened hearts than the hoary 
hairs of wisdom. And there is one 
obvious particular in which old 
books outvie old wine ; they don’t 
get so confoundedly dear. A man 
with a moderate income does not 
probably finish a single dozen of 
claret of ’22 during his ignoble 
career. To drink of the ashes of 
dead relations, is said by Sir 
Thomas Browne to be a ‘pas- 
sionate prodigality ; but a bottle of 
Johannisburg is even more costly. 
The hundred-yeared Opimian, rich 
with rosy memories of the vic- 
tories and triumphs of conscript 
fathers, who have returned, one 
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by one, to the dust, since it was 
first interred in its cellar, could 
only have been quaffed by emperors 
and proconsuls. But books become 
cheaper as they become old. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey will cost you 
less than the last poem of Mr. 
Martin Tupper. 

However we may turn it, the 
roblem we suspect must remain 
insoluble. It may no doubt be 
plausibly urged that new books 
continue to be read, and therefore 
to be written (for if they were not 
read, the habit of writing proving 
unremunerative would gradually 
die out), because the books that 
have been written impress the 
public with the conviction that 
others may be written. Shak- 
speare evoked Hamlet, and there- 
fore society believes in the pos- 
sibility of other Hamlets. Not 
knowing that the whole stock of 
mortal motive and terrestrial expe- 
rience has been long since used up, 
it reads on in the pleasant expecta- 
tion of finding something new. 
And the mercy to us poor scribblers 
is, that its acquaintance with an- 
tiquity not extending much behind 
the Reform Bill, it is not unfre- 
quently: gratified. Many very 
estimable people are at this mo- 
ment perfectly ignorant that our 
entire existing literature is a 
gigantic plagiarism. Even a well- 
informed paper like the Atheneum 
affects to believe that Mr. Smith’s 
pilfering is a personal peculiarity. 
The jest is neat and artistic; 
though if the public should find 
it out, it might elicit unpleasant 
symptoms of irritation from the 
much-enduring animal. In truth 
the line is a dangerous one for the 
craft.. There are some people who 
do not write books and feviews, 
who are yet neither blind nor deaf, 
and if they are once put on the 
scent, there is no saying where 
they may stop. And if the im- 
posture should be exposed, is it 
not possible that the public may 
deem it wiser, as it is plainly 
cheaper, to go at once to the foun- 
tain head, and bathe in the pure 
well of English undefiled ; to read 
Spenser, and Milton, and Butler. 
and Shakspeare, and Fielding, and 
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Sterne, instead of Matthew Arnold, 
and Bulwer Lytton, and Lord Ma- 
caulay? To speak the truth, 
though we love The Caxtons, we 
prefer Tristram Shandy ; and if we 
did not happen to be pecuniarily 
interested in the success of the 
deception, we should honestly re- 
commend the original. We have 
always said, and continue to say, 
that Mr. Disraeli has not received 
justice at the hands of his adopted 
countrymen. Indeed, the most 
memorable incident in his career, 
as it appears to us, has been more 
bitterly criticised than any other. 
No one except a man of supreme 
audacity and perennial reckless- 
ness, would have ventured to place 
upon the grave of our great cap- 
tain the faded immortelles of a 
French historian, who in his turn 
of course cribbed them from some 
earlier speaker or writer. In, an 
age which to his impartial and 
historic mind must appear charac- 
teristically the age of plagiarism, 
he has won for himself, by a single 
daring stroke, an unrivalled pre- 
eminence—the title of the boldest, 
most consummate, and inventive of 
plagiarists. It was a great move— 
a splendid success. He might have 
pilfered, as he knew very well, 
whole chapters from our standard 
classics, without any hope of de- 
tection. To ensure success he kid- 
napped a living author. 

ut these pleasant practical 
jokes cannot be indulged with im- 
punity, and if the public should 
take the hint it behoves us to look 
to our occupation. There will be 
another Western Bank crash. Our 
wretched pittance will be snatched 
from us. A man of the world, 
however, is never brought to a dead 
stop ; and we flatter ourselves that 
we are equal to the crisis. When- 
ever the panic approaches, when- 
ever men Some to look grave and 
suspicious, to send the new books 
back uncut to the publishers and 
to buy old ones in their place, then 
we mean to become—original. Nor 
is the function so difficult as at 
first sight it seems, nor as its entire 
disappearance from our literature 
might lead us to believe. The most 
genial and delightful of modern 
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philosophers has given us a new 
theory of ‘knowing and being, of 
which to the uninitiated the dis- 
tinctive principle seems to be that 
what is, is not, and that which is 
not, is. To start an original school 
of letters we have only to apply 
this principle to the topics to which 
literature is chiefly devoted. Why 
cannot we be original? Because 
we are content to repeat the asser- 
tions and to accept the opinions 
which were gradually accumulated 
from the days of Adam down to 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century (yes—the seventeenth cen- 
tury; nothing original has been 
said since then), and expressed by 
the foremost writers and rhetori- 
cians of these times. These have 
resolved themselves into that great 
code which is called the experience 
of actual life. All our moral spe- 
culations, all our political and re- 
ligious systems, all our poetical 
analogies and illustrations, invari- 
ably accept this as the groundwork 
upon which they rest. Whig and 
Tory, Formalist and Realist, Papist 
and Presbyterian, indifferently start 
from this, and they merely quarrel 
as to which of them comes nearest 
the mark. It is quite as much the 
creed of the wildest radical as of 
the most obstructive conservative ; 
for his Republican millennium is 
only an ideal application of the 
code. We have thus got into the 
rut, and so long as we continue in 
it repetition and monotony are in- 
evitable. Now, to secure anything 
like originality, we must just éwrn 
round, Let us invert the world 
and ourselves. Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Dante, and Augustine, 
and John Knox, and Bacon, and 
Newton thought so and so: there- 
fore it is a mistake. They have 
said that we stand on our feet ; we 
do not—we stand on our heads. 
What a prospect opens before us! 
It will take centuries to refute 
everything that has been written. 
None of the craft for at least six 
thousand years need again want 
occupation. The demand will be 
greater than the supply. The 
golden age of genius will return— 
the Saturnian reign will be renewed. 
For the man who refutes Shak- 
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speare will of course be a greater 
than Shakspeare. The learned stat- 
ist whoindites the new Pseudo-doxia 
Epidemica, or History of Vulgar 
Errors, will require many more 
volumes than Sir Thomas Browne 
did. We will live in clover for ever, 
* * * * * 

A hundred summers have died 
away, and the Novum Organum is 
inaugurated. The lights of the old 
world have gone out, or rather 
been forcibly extinguished. They 
look on Shakspeare now as we used 
to look on Friar Bacon—a mine of 
exploded errors. A magnificent 
literature has arisen upon the time- 
stained and trampled ruins. The 
British Museum runs from Charing 
Cross to Pimlico; and though the 
whole of the writers who have been 
refuted are stowed away in the 
cellars, it cannot hold half its trea- 
sures. Its sides are swollen, and 
it has a suffocating sensation about 
the gizzard. 

We pass through the Athenian 
portals above which runs in Ro- 
man capitals a fitting inscription, 
(‘Naught is everything, and every- 
thing is naught,’) and enter the 
noble hall of the National Library. 
Far as the eye can reach, the walls 
are covered with endless tomes. 
Though splendid in the morocco 
and gold of ‘a diviner Heyday, we 
are occasionally reminded of those 
we were accustomed to meet, ere we 
went down to darkness, down even 
unto Hades. But when we open a 
volume we find that a revolution 
has indeed taken place, Our con- 
temporaries began at the begin- 
ning ; the children of Israel began 
at the end; but the New World 
begins in the middle. It was the 
only novelty that was left, perhaps ; 
and no ‘precedent could be found 
for it, except perhaps among the 
nomadic nations who read Mr. 
James's novels. 

A hundred light-footed Hebes 
are tripping through the spacious 
floors and along the airy domes; 
these are the national librarians, 
The old-dynasty of Panizzi has 
been abolished, and a gentler do- 
minion has succeeded. 

‘Thank you, I replied, to a dark- 
haired damsel, who proffered her 
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services; ‘you are very kind, but 
I should prefer to accompany you.’ 

I found the sparkling eyes of my 
fair cicerone—who, be it said en 
passant, was dressed in a brown 
surtout and knee-breeches, which 
admirably suited her somewhat 
embonpoint style of beauty—rather 
distracting; but in time I con- 
trived to acquire, with her assist- 
ance, a tolerable conception of the 
revolution that had been achieved. 
I first examined a new universal 
history, which filled about twent 
folio volumes, and which I found, 
when looking through the last, had 
not then reached the creation of 
the world. ‘The history of society’ 
—this was the opening paragraph 
—has been called the history of 
mankind. The classification is 
superficial. Universal history is 
not the history of men: it is the 
history of chemical combinations, 
The devil, it proceeded, ‘is the 
maker of the world’ (nothing very 
new in that, I refiected; many 
people, from the north country, 
used to be of that opinion in my 
time), ‘and the devil is a deposit of 
sulphuric acid and phosphate of 
carbon.’ History, as well as theo- 
logy, had evidently undergone a 
reconstruction. I turned from spe- 
culation to the works that bore 
upon pation life. I learned that 
in politics the cardinal principle 
had become ‘ the greatest circumfe- 
rence of the greatest number,’ ‘That 
certainly is new to me,’ I remarked; 
‘pray, madam, may I ask how it is 
applied? ‘A benevolent despot- 
ism, was the answer. ‘No talk, 
and plenty of beer. Our most bril- 
liant writers have shown that 
Liberty is a mistake. The most 
convincing statistics prove con- 
clusively that men become fatter 
under despotic than under par- 
liamentary government.’ We then 
investigated the chamber devoted to 
the poets, and here I found myself 
even more at sea than elsewhere. 
If a man cannot comprehend the 
minstrelsy of his own age, how 
can he master that of another? 
And the revolution in poetry had 
been terribly complete. The new 
combinations were unutterably per- 
plexing. Luna had dropped her 
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white virgin veil, and was drinkin 
hard with Bacchus. Cleopatra ha 
become the equivalent for chastity, 
and the fickle sea was the emblem 
of constancy. Here, too, I was 
assured of a fact which the society 
of the black-eyed librarian had led 
me to suspect. It was clear that 
in the new arrangements the fair 
sex had got the upper hand. All 
the most passionate anacreontics 
were now written by women. 
Phyllis was transformed into the 
amorous swain who sued her reluc- 
tant and petticoated lover. He, 
poor soul, instead of raving about 
‘the tender snow-white shoulder 
which, moving, comes peeping over 
heavy dark-grey linen, was com- 
monly represented in tears and 
damaged virtue—an outraged Lu- 
cretia, The opening verse of one 
of these idylls still haunts my me- 
mory; it was entitled ‘A maiden’s 
moan to her coy lover, and was, if 
I am not mistaken, set to an 
American air. 
Why so coy, my Francis ? 
Thy blue eyes smell like pansies, 
And the dear moustache enhances 
The magic of the glances, 
Which entangle all my fancies, 
In bewildering mystic trances, 
And Sybilline spirit-dances. 
But the gay knight onward prances, 
Ah! soft-eyed cruel Francis !— 
With his gay and pennoned lances, 
Nor heeds my moan, 
Ohone ! ohone ! 
‘Sybilline spirit-dances, I re- 
veated ; ‘surely I have heard that 
efore, It recals my departed 
friend Bl—kie in his less heroic 
mood, Still it is a real poem, full 
of fine sentiment and true feeling. 
But is there no one here I knew 
when in the body? I looked in 
vain along the virgin shelves—not 
a single familiar face. I recognised 
Mr. Bailey’s Festus, indeed, but with 
him I had had merely a bowing 
acquaintance; and I was giving up 
the search as desperate, when my 
eye lighted upon agaily-bound little 
volume, around whose margin ran 
in golden letters the quaint legend, 
The Lily and the Bee 
By an M. P. 
‘Yes,’ said the black-eyed cice- 
rone, ‘he was unintelligible to you, 
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but we have made him out. He 
is remembered and revered (and 
read occasionally), though the Nor- 
man lilies have faded and the bees 
have left Hymettus.’ Certainly 
that girl had a very sweet voice, 
and stooping a little closer to catch 
the fragrant syllables, at that 
moment, could it be?—it must be 
—neither mortal man nor disem- 
bodied shade could mistake that me- 
morable profile—assuredly it wasthe 
immortal, the perennial B—gham! 
‘Eternal heavens!’ I exclaimed in a 
loud tone, thrown off my guard ; ‘is 
he still living? He was ninety-nine 
years old the day I died.’ A strange 
expression swept through the eyes 
of my beautiful guide; the old gentle- 
man, hearing himself appealed to, 
turned sharply round, and— 
os - “ * 

I awoke, and behold it was but 
a dream, and Mr. Martin Tupper’s 
last volume (which is written to 
prove conclusively and for ever 
that the last state of a man may 
be worse than the beginning) was 
lying below my pillow. What an 
awakening! The auspicious reform 
which the sleeping imagination had 
consummated was not even begun. 
Finding that this was the state 
of affairs, and impressed with the 
conviction that it was impossible 
any longer to avert exposure, we 
boldly determined to take the bull 
by the horns, sacrifice ourselves for 
the welfare of the commonwealth, 
and, like the Tories, bring in a 
Reform Bill. With the kind aid 
of the Attorney-General we imme- 
diately sketched out the leading 
provisions of an act for the aboli- 
tion of the writers of books, the 
preamble of which declares that— 
‘Whereas Chaucer, and Spenser, 
and Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
John Dryden, and Alexander 
Pope, and the Editor of Fraser's 
Magazine, have written, printed, 
and published various works, 
the titles of which are more fully 
set forth in the body of this act, 
so that through their researches 
the available field of human in- 
quiry has been exhausted, and there 
remains nothing to be said which 
has not been said, or to be written 
which has not been written; and 
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whereas, if our trusty lieges read 
all that is already written they 
will read as much as is good for 
them, and more than is necessary ; 
and whereas, notwithstanding this 
is, or ought to be, matter of public 
notoriety, there are to be found 
in divers parts of our realm 
sundry honest and decent citizens 
who still remain in ignorance of 
the same, and who are therefore 
liable to be deceived and imposed 
upon thereanent; and whereas 
many wicked and _ evil-disposed 
persons are reported to have passed 
off as genuine, damaged literary 
wares which they had either stolen 
or theftuously appropriated with 
intent to defraud, and to the great 
skaith and detriment of the lieges ; 
BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED, &c. &e.’ 

The enacting clauses are copied 
verbatim from an old Puritan act 
‘anent the repression of vagabond 
minstrels and players, and other 
sturdy and valiant beggars’—the 
punishments continuing substan- 
tially the same (viz., ‘to be im- 
prisoned for any period not ex- 
ceeding the number of pages of 
which the said writing consists, 
and to be branded on the right 
hand with the letter R, which was 
used originallyas the initial letter of 
‘rogue,’ and is also ‘providentially,’ 
as Lord Malmesbury piously re- 
marked, ‘ the first letter of ‘ writer’), 
with the addition, however, of a 
month’s hard labour over Dr. Cum- 
ming’s Apocryphal Apocalypse or 
Lord John’s Constitutional Tread- 
mill—ad lib, In view of the penalties 
which it creates, the afflicted patri- 
arch’s petition, ‘O that mine enemy 
would write a book, may shortly, 
it is to be hoped, become a prac- 
tical threat of no little significance. 

The Bill is to be introduced into 
the Commons by Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Kinglake, who though at one 
time implicated in the illicit traffic, 
have latterly repudiated the con- 
nexion, and entered a respectable 
House. 

And now to cast into a final 
paragraph the ‘moral’ of these re- 
marks. There can be no doubt 
that our ‘standard literature’ is 
very little read now. Few Eng- 
lishmen or women are acquainted 
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with the great masters of their 
mother tongue. It was once the 
custom to read Spenser and Shak- 
speare, and Fletcher and Addison, 
and Jeremy Taylor and Hooker. 
This was at a time when the circu- 
lating library was filled exclusively 
with fictions of the Minerva school, 
or with poetry such as Hayley 
wrote. There was no great temp- 
tation in that time of dearth to 
confine one’s reading to the con- 
temporary literature. But times 
are changed. The shelves of our 
great reading-clubs and libraries 
are crowded with the novels of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Lytton, Bronte, 
Kingsley; with the histories of 
Carlyle, Froude, Macaulay; with 
the poetry of Tennyson and Rus- 
kin ; with the theology of Maurice, 
Jowett, and Robertson, and with a 
host of authorities on science and 
travel. Such a literature as this is 
more than sufficient for the time 
and capacity of an ordinary student, 
and we need not wonder that the 
number of readers who limit their 
reading to the publications of the 
twelvemonth should increase every 
day. Yet we may be sure that 
such a limitation has an essentially 
narrowing influence, and produces 
a very injurious effect on the mind. 
All the writers of an age, however 
diversified their styles, and however 
peculiar their mental habits, are en 
rapport, They breathe the same 
air, they handle the same topics, 
they are acted upon by the same 
influences. So that a critic can tell, 
not more from the occurrence in 
their works of direct allusion to 
contemporary events, than from 
some trick of manner, some habit 


of thought, or some trait of feeling’ 


or character, whether an author 
belongs to the age of Elizabeth, or 
of Charles, or of Anne, or of the 
Georges. Every generation has a 
‘personality’ of its own. Now the 
reader who reads the writings of 
his contemporaries only, cannot 
escape their influence. He bows 
slavishly to their authority ; their 
taste becomes his taste, their pre- 
judices his prejudices, The intense 
pressure which writers who are 
near to us exercise upon our feel- 
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ings and convictions, requires, if 
we would preserve intellectual 
manliness and moderation, to be 
staved off; and this can only be 
done by making ourselves ac- 
quainted with the modifications of 
taste and opinion which have ob- 
tained in different ages of litera- 
ture. A reader of Modern Painters, 
for instance, will obtain much more 
real benefit from that most noble 
treatise on Art if he has read Sir 
Joshua’s Lectures and Vasari’s Lives, 
and has looked upon the marbles 
of Florence and Rome. So strength- 
ened and fortified he will be able 
to resist the exquisite fascination 
of that syren-like eloquence—to 
avoid that slavery of the intellect 
which is baser than the slavery of 
the body—and to assimilate all that 
is good and true in the book with- 
out being hurried into the adoption 
of views which have been dictated 
by passion or caprice. The exclu- 
sive devotion which we pay to con- 
temporary literature, and theneglect 
which is shown to the writings of 
our forefathers, will ultimately pro- 
duce the result at which we point- 
The taste and judgment of the 
country will be permanently hurt. 
The next generation will witness a 
literature in which the peculiarities 
of Thackeray, and Carlyle, and 
Dickens will be caricatured. Imita- 
tion alway exaggerates ; and when 
none of the restraints of criticism 
are felt by the imitator, his imita- 
tion is sure to be very gross. None 
of us would be the worse of 
Thackeray’s cynicism or of Dickens’s 
cockneyism, if we knew by expe- 
rience that many able writers had 
been genial and wise, and that 
much admirable humour had been 
expressed in classical English. We 
would then be able to set a proper 
value upon the specialties of these 
writers—neither unduly depreciat- 
ing them nor unduly exalting them. 
So that if our Bill to abolish the 
Writing of Books be considered 
rather stringent, one at least to force 
us and our children to read some of 
the books that have been written, 
could not surely be opposed—un- 
less by the representatives of the 
metropolitan constituencies. 
SHIRLEY. 
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A BLUE 
“wt shall we do, suppose 


there are two crowds?’ says 
the apprehensive Mr. Winkle to 
the sagacious Mr. Pickwick, when 
the latter gentleman is assuring 
the supporters of the Honourable 
Mr. Slumkey, at Eatanswill, that 
his wishes are with them. ‘Shout 
with the loudest! is the answer; 
and as the humorous novelist tells 
us, ‘volumes could not have said 
more.’ The worth of this maxim 
is incalculable, especially to those 
who desire to deaden the calm 
voice of truth by the clamour of 
misrepresentation, and it has never 
been more remarkably exemplified 
than by the events which have 
taken place this past year in a por- 
tion of our Indian dominions. 
Most of our readers are aware that 
considerable discontent has been 
evinced for some months by a 
number of agriculturists, or, in 
Indian phraseology, of Ryots, who 
have hitherto grown for Europeans 
the plant which produces the blue 
dye called indica, or, familiarly, 
indigo. We had had enough of a 


red rebellion, and of the green flags 


which the bigoted Mohammedan 
waved over the heads of his fol- 
lowers to incite them to acts of 
personal daring. We had had 
enough also of the discontent with 
which the white soldier looked on 
his transfer from the Company to 
the Crown, which was carried out, 
indeed, as if he had been a mere 
piece of stock, to be described and 
ticketed in the inventory made 
over to the new proprietor. It 
seemed, however, that we were 
destined to face a calamity more 
disastrous in its ultimate effects 
than the defection or revolt of an 
unwieldy army, in the shape of a 
regular agrarian rising. Mail after 
mail came accounts of gentlemen 
attacked in their factories by 
crowds of infuriated Bengalis, of 
emissaries in the pay of wealthy 
natives who were spreading sedi- 
tion everywhere, of ill-judging mis- 
sionaries who had done their ut- 
most to foment the disturbances, of 
officials who gladly seized on this 
opportunity for evincing their an- 
tipathy to the independent Eng- 
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lishman, and of a vast amount of 
capital, skill, and enterprise which, 
under the above disadvantages, was 
threatened with absolute annihila- 
tion. But after every precaution 
had been taken in the spring of the 
ear to prevent any general out- 
Sooke, and after a special, sharp, 
and summary law had been hurried 
through the Legislative Council to 
save the capital of Europeans— 
said to be in jeopardy—by making 
a breach of contract for the delivery 
of the indigo plant punishable as a 
misdemeanour, the Indian Govern- 
ment adopted the usual expedient 
of a commission of inquiry into 
the relations between the European 
planters and the Bengal ryots. The 
result of the labours of that Com- 
mission has reached England in 
the shape of one of those ponderous 
Blue Books, septmnieiatr termed 
in this instance, which form the 
terror of fox-hunting squires and 
the delight of rising young mem- 
bers of the house. By their report 
and by the evidence, we hope to 
place before our readers a clear and 
impartial account of what has been 
hitherto designated as a struggle 
between capitaland labour, between 
landlord and tenant, between civi- 
lization and barbarism ; between 
the honesty, the energy, and the 
philanthropy of the Anglo-Saxon 
on the one hand, and the procrasti- 
nation, deceit, and supineness of 
the Oriental on the other. 

It appears, then, that there are a 
large number of factories erected 
in many districts within the Bengal 
Presidency, in which every year 
is manufactured, under direct Euro- 
ean superintendence, some of the 
est indigo that the world pro- 
duces. Indigo, it is well known, is 
far older than even the Mohamme- 
dan invasion of Hindostan. It 
was worked into dye on the native 
system in the time of Pliny. A 
considerable indigenous manufac- 
ture was still carried on when 
British rule supplanted the falling 
Mohammedan power. But it is to 
the skill, perseverance, and con- 
tinuity of purpose exhibited by 
Europeans that the high price of 
the first-rate Indian article, as com- 
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pared with that of Java and the 
New World, is mainly due. No- 
thing less than an active manager, 
often from north of the Tweed, 
could give the cakes of Bengal in- 
digo their uniform texture, even 
substance, and rich colour. The 
out-turn of indigo from the Bengal 
Presidency is, we are told, on the 
average, one hundred thousand 
chests; and as far as prices and 
supply are concerned, there can be 
no question that even in the last 
century the sharp and practised eye 
of the European at once seized on 
a native staple, improved the mode 
of its manufacture, enlarged the 
yearly out-turn, and almost created 
the trade. 

But the present question is really 
not one of manufacturing the pro- 
duce, but of cultivating the plant, 
and it now turns out that an enor- 
mous amount of misrepresentation 
on this head has been circulated 
amongst the English community 
both at home and in India. It 
seems that, attached to most fac- 
tories, are certain lands on which 
the indigo plant is grown ‘ by an 
establishment of ploughs, bullocks, 
and servants, maintained at the 
planter’s expense.’ Of these lands 
the European must have acquired 
the tenant-right or the right of ac- 
tual occupancy. Even if he be- 
comes a zemindar or landholder, he 
is not in a position to treat all the 
lands within his zemindary as his 
own—cancelling a lease here, oust- 
ing a tenant there, introducing a 
new cultivation in one place, or 
building a row of model cottages in 
another. The ryots of Bengal, 
with that inveterate tenacity which 
has distinguished their brethren in 
the village communities of Upper 
India, have managed, in spite of 
neglect or inefficient laws, to main- 
tain their position as the undoubted 
occupants, and in many cases as 
the real and tangible owners of the 
soil. Wherever the planter culti- 
vates indigo with his own ploughs 
and servants, he either holds the 
lands as a house farm, or he takes 
a lease of waste or unoccupied 
lands within a zemindary, or he 
rents or purchases outright the 
actual rights of the tenant from 
the tenant himself. But without 
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such rights, rented or purchased, 
he can do literally nothing in the 
way of agriculture. All planters, 
it now turns out, adopt this system 
to a certain extent. Some till a 
score or even a few hundreds of 
acres; others, whose predecessors 
came early to the country, when 
there was much land to be re- 
claimed from the jungle, cultivate 
and manufacture indigo by this 
system alone. But one thing is 
established beyond question, which 
is, that there are hardly any dis- 
putes, disturbances, or outbreaks 
of feeling where this sound and 
healthy system prevails, The land 
is acquired by the European ; the 
bullocks and ploughmen are main- 
tained at his cost, or hired and paid 
for in cash ; the various processes 
of agriculture, from the first tilling 
of the land to the cutting and car- 
rying of the last sheaves or bundles 
of the indigo plant, are undertaken 
by the European, who in this view 
is planter as well as manufacturer ; 
the expenditure of money, the wear 
and tear of materials and live 
stock, the chances of the climate, 
the trials of temper, the risks of 
the season, are his and his alone. 
If an acre of land well ploughed 
and pulverized, and sown at the 
right moment, should, owing to a 
due succession of sunshine and 
showers, yield the unusual return 
of sixty or seventy bundles, the 
whole profit is enjoyed by the 
European. Should the same extent 
of land, after the same careful cul- 
tivation, be dried by the sun or 
drenched by unseasonable rains, 
and yield nothing but a dry bundle 
of sticks, with a few sere and 
yellow leaves hanging about them, 
the undivided loss will fall on the 
planter. No dark-coloured agri- 
culturists come in between to 
share the burdens or to partake the 
success, 

But a very limited portion of 
Bengal indigo is produced in the 
above way, and our readers may 
naturally ask what other plan has 
been devised to supply the market 
with a crop which must be sown 
and grown within ninety or one 
hundred days, which is in its very 
nature precarious, and which stands 
exposed to the chances of a climate 
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capricious in its moods and ter- 
rible in its effects? The answer to 
this is, in plain language, that the 
system has been to make the ryot 
or cultivator take the whole of the 
risk, while the European manufac- 
turer took the whole of the advan- 
tage. Few men were prepared for 
such a startling revelation, but it 
is one true in its strictest letter, 
and it is the key to the whole dis- 
pute. This system we shall now 
describe. 

The European having esta- 
blished or purchased a factory, 
with the proper number of vats, 
boilers, drying and _store-houses, 
sets about contracting with the 
ryots of the surrounding es- 
tates to deliver to him so much 
indigo-plant yearly at so much a 
bundle. If the ryots were men 
living on the estates of others 
—native landowners—and paying 
rent to them, the Englishman very 
often found it necessary to buy the 
goodwill of the landlord. Native 
gentlemen are averse to interference 
between themselves and their de- 
pendents ; and when, as often hap- 
pened, disputes occurred about the 


fulfilment of the contract, or the 
oppression of any of the servants 
of the factory, or any other cause, 


the ryot sought the natural 
protection of his zemindar; and 
the zemindar, after much litigation 
and arrogance, generally compro- 
mised matters by giving a perma- 
nent lease of a portion of his estates 
to the manufacturer, who thus 
became in his turn enabled to 
treat with the ryots as his own 
dependents without fear of inter- 
ruption caused by any third party. 
Though, as we have said, the pos- 
session of a zemindary by no means 
confers on the zemindar, be he 
native or European, the absolute 
right in the land; though a large 
portion of the ryots are any- 
thing but tenants at will, and 
though many of them have sub- 
stantial interests which are ac- 
knowledged both by the statute 
and the common law; yet the 
dignity and consequence naturally 
arising out of such possession are 
sufficient to enable its holder to 
influence the minds of the ryots, 
and to make them conform 
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to his views. In this way the 
cultivation of indigo on the part of 
the ryots increased wherever the 
European manufacturer had ac- 
quired landed interests. In this 
arrangement, properly conducted, 
there is not very much to object. 
So long as the cultivator of the 
plant was fairly treated, honestly 
remunerated, and not bullied by 
the servants of the manufacturer, 
the system might go on; but the 
late Commission of Inquiry has 
disclosed that he was not treated 
with fairness, that he was vexed 
and harassed by the native agents 
of the planter, and that he was not 
remunerated at all. 

Astounding as this appears, it is 
nevertheless true that a cultivation 
which was compulsory in its origin, 
and was only maintained by the 
application of undue pressure, has 
gone on within a hundred miles of 
Calcutta for the last twenty or 
thirty years. The cultivation in 
most instances was commenced by 
the ryot simply because he could 
not help it. He would agree to 
what appeared reasonable in order 
to please his landlord. When his 
landlord promised him benefit from 
his contract, protection when op- 
pressed, medicines when sick, and 
education when ignorant, and en- 
forced these promises with the 
energy and pertinacity which the 
Anglo-Saxon exhibits everywhere, 
the result was inevitable. Nearly 
every ryot who possessed the high 
and light soils alone suited to the 
cultivation of indigo consented to 
contracts. The moral pressure, the 
hope of benefits, the sight of ready 
money offered at a season of the year 
when cash in hand was desirable, 
united with the fear of violence, 
were too powerful to be resisted ; 
and when once committed to his 
contract, the ryot became bound 
to the factory by a perpetual tie, 
and placed in a position which 
fully justifies the expression of 
‘predial slavery’ applied to him by 
the late Lord Macaulay. 

For, compulsory as the initiation 
was, it is the least objectionable 
feature in a bad system. It is now 
indisputably established in the ad- 
mission of the Europeans them- 
selves, that sham contracts were ha- 
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bitually renewed every succeeding 
year. The ryot who had contracted 
to sow indigo for a distinct term of 
five or ten years was compelled to 
sign his name to a blank stamp 
paper, which was never filled up 
with the terms of the contract, but 
which was flourished over his head 
like a districtus ensis ; and this not 
on the expiry of his nominal term 
of five years, but in every succeed- 
ing autumn; so that, to speak 
plainly, the wretched cultivator 
never made one single step towards 
the liquidation of his agreement. 
It is shown conclusively that, in 
this. way, contracts were trans- 
mitted from the father to the son, 
and even to the grandson, and that 
the majority of the cultivators are 
now those of the second and third 
generation, who had no option in 
the matter and no power to set 
themselves free. It is proved also 
from the day and ledger books of 
the factories, that by far the greater 
portion of the ryots have been 
cultivating jor years at a yearly 
dead loss, expending their time 
and capital in a kind of agriculture 
of which the produce neither fed 
their children nor filled their 
pockets, and which at last became 
odious in the highest degree. It 
appears further that the price paid 
for the bundles of the plant has 
been for years so much below the 
fair market value, or so manifestly 
below the return of other country 
produce, that the ‘bad balances,’ as 
they are termed, have continued to 
increase against the ryot’s name 
till the total of his debt rendered 
his deliverance hopeless. These 
bad balances, which are cleverly 
made up of different items, were 
never attempted tu be recovered by 
legal process. No ryot appears 
ever to have been permitted to talk 
of clearing himself ; no annual ad- 
justment of accounts was thought 
of, except what was just sufficient 
to show the cultivator that he was 
hopelessly indebted, and that he 
must take a couple more of rupees 
of advances for every third of an 
acre ; which he did take, under the 
conviction that they were all the 
cash he was ever likely to see. 
Even of this pittance a consider- 
able portion was abstracted by the 
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servants of the factory as their 
perquisite ; and the whole relation 
of manufacturer to ryot appears 
one of such glaring inequality and 
unfairness, that we can only 
wonder, not that it broke down 
suddenly in the spring and autumn 
of 1860, but that it had not broken 
down at least six or eight years ago. 

But we have not yet done with 
the evils of the system, now for the 
first time disclosed to many in all 
their naked ugliness. Country 
squires will be staggered to hear 
that a different standard of mea- 
surement prevailed in regard to 
lands marked out for indigo to 
that used for any other measure- 
ment, When a zemindar measured 
the lands of a ryot to see that they 
were fairly described in his title- 
deeds, or that the ryot did not pay 
rent for five acres when he should 
be paying for seven acres, a local 
standard-rope was in use, the size 
of which varied in different parts 
of the country, but which was 
approved and recognised by the 
villagers in each locality. But 
when the European measured the 
lands of a ryot, not for rent, but 
for indigo, as specified in the con- 
tract, he adopted another standard 
of measurement at least one-fourth 
as large. We have all heard of the 
harsh operation of the game laws, 
but what should we think of a 
country gentleman who leased lands 
to tenants one year at forty shillings 
the acre, and took part of them back 
the next year to make a cover for 
foxes or pheasants, insisting on the 
acreage being measured in this 
latter instance by a standard one- 
fourth as large?’ The same kind of 
unfairness, indeed, predominates in 
every other transaction between 
these two contracting parties, and 
everywhere to the manifest disad- 
vantage oftheryot. The best lands 
are selected by the European, and 
the ryot, knowing that in any case 
his hope of profit from the cultiva- 
tion is remote and visionary, natu- 
rally would put his second-best 
lands off on the factory. When the 
lands have been secured, measured, 
and marked, the entire trouble and 
expense of cultivation falls on the 
ryot. He must turn out with his 
ploughs and bullocks exactly at the 
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time when it suits his partner in 
business, who is in reality his 
master—that is, when a shower in 
March or April has sufficiently 
softened the ground, hardened to 
the consistency of a brick by five 
months of uninterrupted sunshine. 
The unlucky ryot is forced to weed 
the young plant, or in some 
instances, if he be perfunctory, is 
liable to have items entered in the 
account against him as for the 
weeding performed by _ hired 
labourers, in his default. Then he 
has to cut and carry the plant to 
the factory, and when he delivers 
it, to see it hurriedly and unfairly 
measured by an iron chain, which 
is made to compress the stalks as 
much as a strong-limbed inhabitant 
of Upper India retained for the 
purpose can compress them. When 
the conveyance of the plant which 
furnishes the dye is ended, it often 
happens that the stumps are left to 
shoot up and to produce a crop of 
seed, This crop it is considered 
the undoubted right of the manu- 
facturer to take, not under a pre- 
emption at the current price of the 
market, but at a fixed rate of 
eight shillings a maund. Conse- 
quently when the seed was selling 
in the neighbourhood at forty or 
fifty shillings, as it has been lately, 
or arate which might have saved 
the cultivator from indebtedness 
and loss had he been a free agent, 
he was compelled by an iniquitous 
custom to sell this seed-crop for six 
orseven times lessthan it was worth. 
Take, then, all the above facts, 
which have been established on the 
unimpeachable evidence of the 
European manufacturers them- 
selves, the compulsory cultivation, 
the unjust measurements, the 
ruinous pecuniary results, and the 
hopelessness of escape or freedom, 
and can any man wonder if such a 
system of cultivation should some 
“ end in a crash? 

ut the curious part of this sys- 
tem is the peculiar phraseology to 
which it has given birth on the part 
of those most interested in foster- 
ing a delusion which could blind 
an English community, and main- 
tain in India a cultivation profit- 
able to one party only, at a ruinous 
loss to the other. It was probably 
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thought, up to this year, by those 
in England who thought anything 
on the subject, that the European 
planter, as he was misnamed, had 
large farms on which he drilled and 
disciplined troops of obedient and 
contented labourers, who looked to 
him for everything, and cultivated 
his indigo on his lands with lively 
interest or cheerful submission. It . 
was imagined that the planter 
brought all the capital, and gave a 
ready market to the ryot for the 
labour, which was all that the latter 
had to offer. But it is now seen 
that a large portion of the capital 
embarked in the venture is fur- 
nished by the ryot. The land, the 

loughs, and his bullocks, are all 

is, besides the continuous labour 
which he unwillingly bestows on 
the successive agricultural opera- 
tions. The European has certainly 
his factory, his vats, and his boilers, 
and he gives some ready money in 
advance to the ryot at the period 
of his signing the contract, but he 
goes no further, except to inspect 
and pick out the best lands, or 
those which suit his fancy, and to 
take care that the ryot seeds and 
weeds the indigo before the rice: 
the indigo, which is a source of 
vexation and indebtedness, in pre- 
ference to the rice, which can be 
eaten or sold at the market rate. 
The cultivation, the price of the 
seed, the price of the stamp for the 
contract which is never written out, 
and which serves no purpose but 
to terrify poor men into obedience, 
are undertaken or purchased at the 
cost of the ryot. Sonar was there 
such an exemplification of the big 
schoolboy’s offer to his lesser com- 
panion—heads I win, tails you lose. 

In this way even sensible men 
have talked themselves and others 
into the belief that all the ryots 
cultivating indigo under the con- 
tracts, the vicious nature of which 
we have explained above, were 
bound to continue to do so under a 
kind of allegiance which it was 
treasonable to forfeit or retract. 
The most ludicrous and, we fear, 
most dishonest perversion of terms, 
has in consequence been applied to 
the whole of the dispute between 
those who cultivated and those 
who manufactured indigo, The 
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contest was called a strike of labour 
against capital, so as to suggest a 
parallel with the strike which we 
had in London just eighteen months 
ago: the fact being that the greater 
part of the capital employed in pro- 
ducing indigo belonged to the 
native, and was really his own, 
while the remainder was in many 
cases borrowed by some rash and 
unscrupulous European from one 
of the mercantile houses at Calcutta 
at a venture and at a heavy rate of 
interest. Then strenuous endea- 
vours were made to represent the 
discontent of the ryots as connected 
with political objects. At one 
time it was loudly asserted that the 
wealthy Hindoo zemindars had 
instigated the cultivators to rise 
against the European, whose supe- 
rior skill, greater energy, and more 
beneficent rule formed a striking 
contrast to the grinding oppression 
of the native landlord. At an- 
other it was insinuated that the 
Mahommedans, whose appetite for 
blood had not been sufficiently 
sated by the great mutiny, were 
making tools of the Hindoo popu- 
lation, and in combination with 


these were endeavouring todrive the 
white settler from the fairest pro- 
vinces in India, which he benefited 


by his labour and capital. The old 
cry of the antipathy of the Civil 
Service to the interlopers, who did 
nothing but discover abuses and 
spy out the nakedness of the land, 
was revived in all its intensity. 
The Government was assailed with 
virulent abuse because, while it 
took ample precautions against any 
agrarian outbreak, it would not 
interfere to dictate the terms of a 
commercial contract, or because it 
enforced the supremacy of law, and 
would not allow policemen to judge 
of the truth, or to require the ful- 
filment of an evil engagement, 
which one party violently impugned, 
Even the missionaries were not 
spared, and it was impudently as- 
serted that a few words of advice 
and explanation offered by half a 
dozen reverend gentlemen in the 
course of familiar conversation with 
the lower orders, had stopped the 
cultivation of indigo in three or 
four districts each as large as Kent. 

The whole of these excuses have 
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proved, on the closest and most 
searching examination, to be as 
false and rotten as the iniquitous 
system which they were intended 
to uphold. In fact, the Europeans 
connected with the mercantile 
interest have been so blinded by a 
long course of unchecked and ir- 
responsible authority, and by prac- 
tical exemption from the law, that 
they refused to read the signs of 
the times or to recognise the strik- 
ing changes of the last ten or fifteen 
years. ‘They remained blind tothe 
increasing intelligence and to the 
inquiring spirit of the Bengal ryot, 
whose acuteness is far above the 
level, not merely of the natives of 
the Upper Provincesybut even of 
the general run of our English 
peasantry. They were blind tothe 
steady rise of prices of labour and 
of all the ordinary articles of con- 
sumption, which in the last six 
years had doubled in value. They 
could not or would not see that a 
system based on compulsion, re- 
quiring a constant application of 
moral and physical pressure, not 
conducted on the broad English 
principles of reciprocal benefits to 
both the contracting parties, and 
demanding territorial influence as 
a necessary condition to successful 
mercantile transactions, was not a 
system endowed with the elements 
of vitality and permanence. They 
contemptuously disregarded the 
glaring contrast of advantageous 
and ruinous agriculture, the advice 
of experienced officials, the mur- 
murs of a discontented population, 
the lessons of history, the deduc- 
tions of reason, and the voice of 
conscience. They were content to 
stifle all rising qualms by the assu- 
rances of the false prophets of the 
Indian press, who caieeeed or 
shouted peace, and who were too 
glad to attempt to find, in the 
course taken by Government, a 
ready solution of all the difficulties 
in which injustice and oppression 
will inevitably terminate. Like 
the drunkard, they were ready at 
once to ascribe the crapulous 
headache to the well-cooked and 
well-seasoned dishes, instead of to 
the intoxicating draught of a strong 
and heady wine. 

But the whole system has been 
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laid so bare that self-deception is 
no longer possible. There has been 
no political meaning in the late 
demonstration of the Bengal ryots, 
at least, none that can cause anxiety 
to those charged with the duty of 
nipping in the bud rebellion against 
the authorities. The movement 
which has led a large body of the 
rural classes, temperately but 
firmly, to stand up for their rights, 
is one which, if it bears a political 
signification, may be treated by 
politicians of every class. The 
Hindoo gentry, so far from having 
fomented the disputes, have been 
sufferers themselves, and their fac- 
tories, conducted on a system that 
but too faithfully mimicked the 
faults of the stronger and more 
successful Europeans, have been 
temporarily closed. Not a trace of 
Mahommedan fanaticism has been 
evinced in any single district. No 
emissaries of green flags, no minis- 
ters of sedition scattering words 
of patent ambiguity, have been 
arrested, denounced,or evennamed; 
nor have they existed save in the 
imagination of special correspon- 
dents, or the writers of fiery leaders 
for the press. At no period within 
official recollection have the pea- 
santry been more orderly, the laws 
more respected, or property more 
secure. And we doubt much 
whether any great manifestation of 
deep popular feeling ever took 
lace in any age or country with 
oe show of violence, with greater 
sobriety of demeanour on the part 
of the populace, and, considering 
their exciteable temperament, long- 
endured grievances, and sudden 
emancipation, with so tranquil and 
innocuous a dénowement. As re- 
gards the alleged antipathy of the 
CivilService, it is admitted by some 
of the most eminent of the plan- 
ters that the members of that body 
have afforded the Europeans all the 
advice and aid in their power. So 
far from obstructing or thwarting 
the mercantile body, the magis- 
trates and judges have all along 
been on friendly and intimate 
terms with the unofficial Euro- 
peans, visiting their houses, and 
joining with them in parties for 
shooting and hunting. And that 
after the horrors of 1857, by which 
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all Englishmen suffered, there 
should arise any antipathy between 
one class of Europeans and another, 
or any desire in official men to 
favour natives at the expense of 
Englishmen, is an assumption at 
once improbable and absurd. We 
suspect, in truth, that the facts are 
just the other way. The civilian 
magistrates have been too apt to 
overlook the rights and claims of 
the natives, and have been too 
ready to infer that the European, 
whenever he asked it, was entitled 
to protection, But these official 
gentlemen had really a difficult and 
a delicate task to play. No sooner 
didany individual magistrate endea- 
vour to hold the scales in even ba- 
lances, than he was assailed with a 
howl of derision, and plentifully 
bespattered with abuse. Nothing 
could be more odious to the mem- 
bers of a highly honourable service 
than to be charged with dislike of 
their own countrymen, partiality to 
natives, or with a fear lest the short- 
comings of their authority should 
be exposed. In this way matters 
generally till last year had resulted 
in the Europeans having the native 
police and their superiors, the 
magisterial authorities, rather on 
the side of the factory ; and the 
whole of the blame, which has been 
shifted continuously from one back 
to another, from the police to the 
law courts, from the Government 
to the missionaries, must now be 
laid on the broad backs of the 
planters. The zemindars have been 
guilty of the abominable wicked- 
ness of aiding the European plan- 
ter in his troubles, and of suffering 
losses with him from the same 
cause. The civilians have been 
guilty of the iniquity of helping 
the European as far as they could 
consistently with their duty, and in 
some instances of having stretched 
a point in his favour. The mis- 
sionaries have been guilty of the 
heinousoffence of mixing familiarly 
with the lower orders, of listening 
to their grievances, of pointing out 
to them how redress could be ob- 
tained in a lawful manner, of en- 
joining submission to the consti- 
tuted tribunals, fidelity to contracts, 
patience under affliction, and trust 
in God. The ryots, with no tongue 
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to plead for them in the Senate, 
with no powerful representative 
with whose particular interest their 
own could be identified, easily im- 
posed on by inventions, however 
monstrous, liable from their tem- 
perament to bursts of passion, 
smarting under a sense of unde- 
served wrong, hopeless of redress, 
yet detesting their perpetual bon- 
dage, have been guilty of making 
the sudden discovery that the 
Government of her Majesty would 
not prop up an unjust and impolitic 
system by force of armed authority ; 
and of then using their newly- 
found freedom with, on the whole, 
a moderation, a gravity, and a dis- 
cretion of which the Scotch, the 
most sober-minded of nations even 
in times of revolution, need not 
have been ashamed. 

The whole of the false system 
which we have above exposed 
must be speedily changed, that is, 
as soon as the ryot can be brought 
to hear the word indigo named with 
patience. The presence of English- 
men in the interior of India is 
unquestionably desirous on many 
grounds. We have not forgotten 
the gallant services rendered by 
several unofficial gentlemen during 
the mutinies: and so long as they 
engage in speculations conducted 
on sound commercial principles, 
their residence there in ‘times of 
peace is calculated to increase the 
social prosperity of the natives, and 
to lend strength to Government. 
We are ready to admit that even 
under the faulty cultivation of 
indigo some good was really 
effected. Waste lands were 
reclaimed, jungle was cut and 
cleared away, employment was 
given to a number of labourers 
who were quite distinct from the 
class of cultivators of the plant ; 
money was circulated to a limited 
extent; and some official abuses 
may have been exposed and cor- 
rected. But these advantages are 
attained as easily, and can be kept 
more securely, where recourse is 
not had to compulsion and violence. 
And there has been rather too 
much said of the blessing of 
European capital and civilization 
as worthy of being forced on the 
Oriental population at all risks, 
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No system can be permanent of 
which the supporters are constantly 
crying out for special legislation to 
guard their interests from ruin. 
No amount of capital would ferti- 
lize a country in which its intro- 
duction and retention depended on 
six-pounders. No independence, 
no exhibition of the sturdy Anglo- 
Saxon character, will induce for 
it reverence and respect in the eyes 
of the natives, where such qualities 
are not combined with fair dealing 
and kindness; or where they are 
associated, as they have been un- 
happily in some cases, with avarice 
and unscrupulousness, and with a 
ready resort to coercion and force. 

To account for the past crisis we 
do not want a lecture from men 
who have resided for twenty years 
in the Mofussil, as the interior of 
India is termed, on the duplicity 
and faithlessness of the Bengal 
ryot. The truest race of English- 
men might become demoralized in 
two generations if chained to pur- 
suits which mocked them with such 
mere shams as blank contracts, 
unadjusted balances, and yearly 
losses. What resource is left to 
the weak but fraud and evasion? 
or what likelihood is there that 
deceit and faithlessness will be 
eradicated under the pressure of 
antagonistic interests backed by 
the strong hand? If the ryot is 
lazy, it is because the most continu- 
ous exertions would bring him no 
gain from indigo. If he evinces a 
desire to violate his contract, it is 
because he never entered into it of 
his own free will. If he hates 
indigo, it is because he has been 
practically taught the way to hate 
it. But the truth is that no class 
of men, save the manufacturers 
of indigo, complain of universal 
faithlessness on the part of Hindoos 
or Mahommedans, who engage in 
commercial dealings all over the 
country. Large quantities of the 
commonest country produce change 
hands on mere verbal agreements ; 
are stipulated for beforehand, or are 
purchased for downright cash by 
dealers who go from one mart or 
village to another for this purpose. 
A little dirty scrawl, only intelli- 
gible to the native banker, and 
handed over to a traveller in a 
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bazaar in Calcutta, will be cashed 
at Delhi or Lahore without hesita- 
tion or mistrust. Dealers in the 
better kinds of produce, in hides, 
in timber, in silk, in sugar, in 
hemp, in a dozen other articles, 
find that their ventures conducted 
on the healthy and lasting princi- 
ples of reciprocal benefit are carried 
out with unbroken smoothness, 
Even indigo can be manufactured 
in other parts of India than Lower 
Bengal without producing violent 
discontent, and without calls for 
special legislation and the inter- 
ference of the Executive Govern- 
ment. In Madras, in the Doab of 
Hindoostan, and in some districts 
of Behar, indigo is grown by ryots 
under contract without complaints 
of unfairness from one party, or of 
evasion from the other; or is pur- 
chased in the open market by 
intermediate agents, who collect 
and sell to the manufacturer what 
they have purchased in different 
parts of the country from those 
who grow the plant of their own 
accord. Let British capital be 
employed in this direction, and it 
will find its ready outlet and cer- 
tain reward. 

We trust that when the whole of 
this important subject comes before 
Parliament, as it undoubtedly will 
do, the wrongs and sufferings of 
the Bengal ryot will not be for- 
gotten, nor be postponed to suit 
the views of those men who, after 
twenty years of false security, have 
now only themselves to thank for 
their own ruin. But we warn all 
genuine philanthropists that the 
voice of truth in this matter has 
been weak, and that of ignorance 
and misrepresentation strong. We 
might have enlarged further on the 
conduct of Europeans, and have 
drawn attention to some very ugly 
stories of affrays, illegal imprison- 
ment of helpless individuals, and 
other consequences of irresponsible 

yower On the part of unofficial 

Juropeans, which the late inquiry 
has brought to light. We are told, 
however, that affrays worthy of an 
Irish fair have considerably 
decreased owing to better laws and 
@ more vigorous administration ; 
and our wish at present is to set the 
commercial part of the question in 
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its true light. It is on this that 
gentlemen in either House, with 
all their independence and enlight- 
enment, require to be warned. 
To talk of the dispute as one 
between ‘capital and labour ;’ to 
write that ryots had been ‘tampered 
with’ as if they were sepoys resus- 
citated from the defunct native 
army ; to describe villages as being 
‘in insurrection ;’ to say that some 
parts of the country were ‘ dis- 
affected, while in others ‘men were 
returning to their allegiance ;’ to 
transform humble agriculturists 
who for the first time had learnt to 
act together, into ‘ emissaries of sedi- 
tion and treason,’ is deliberately to 
misstate the whole question, and 
to evince a proficiency only in the 
use of that word misrepresentation 
for which Guizot could find no 
precise Gallic equivalent; or in 
that darker vice for which the 
Houhynhyms had no word at all. 
The Indian Press, with one or two 
honourable exceptions on the 
western side of India, are banded 
together in a firm resolve that the 
truth shall not appear, and when 
facts are brought to light distinc- 
tive of preconceived theories, or 
subversive of the rickety props of 
the European manufacturer, they 
are quietly shelved and ignored, 
The unofficial Englishmen and the 
public writers have but one wish, 
which is to throw the whole blame 
on Government, to advance the 
claims of their own class, and to 
perpetuate the unhappy antagonism 
of race and colour to which the 
mutiny gave a free vent. As 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie told the English 
Captain in ob Roy, when they 
were about to enter Rob Roy’s 
country, ‘ They (the Highlanders) 
may quarrel amang themsells, and 
gie ilk ither ill names, and maybe 
a slash wi’ a claymore, but they are 
sure to join, in the lang run, against 
a’ civilized folk that wear breeks 
on their hinder ends, and hae purses 
in their pouches. This, and no 
more, need be said of the press of 
Calcutta. 

That a score or two of planters 
should be ruined is, apart from the 
above considerations, matter for 
deep regret. The worst of Nemesis 
in these cases is, that she visits the 
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unoffending as well as the guilty. 
Men who had managed to conduct 
their manufacture on the founda- 
tion of such unfair contracts with 
success, and without exasperating 
the ryots ; whose whole intercourse 
with the agriculturists had been 
marked by acts of kindness ; who 
had conversed with the lower orders, 
redressing their grievances, attend- 
ing to their wants, and giving them 
advice and instruction, have been 
involved in the common ruin. It 
was, indeed, owing to their presence 
that the crash did not occur at an 
earlier period ; and when anything 
was ever whispered or asserted in 
detraction of indigo, its supporters 
could triumphantly point to such 
individuals, and the assailant was 
immediately silenced or repulsed. 
But no isolated acts of mere per- 
sonal kindness could save what has 
so long been doomed. The presence 
of Lord Clyde and all his English 
army, but nothing less, might 
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perhaps force the ryots of Bengal 
to sow against their wishes. The 
presence of a few police battalions, 
a couple of gun-boats, and a score 
or two of Irregular Cavalry, has 
preserved tranquillity, whenever it 
was thought just possible that one 
party or the other might be tempted 
to commit violence. More than 
this the Government could not do, 
It could not attempt to save two 
millions of capital from being tem- 
yay placed in abeyance, at a 
ess risk than of provoking a 
pee rebellion, which would 
1ave cost forty millions. And 
when the selfish and_ irrational 
clamour of a couple of hundred of 
Englishmen shall have died away, 
the gratitude of some hundreds of 
thousands of emancipated agricul- 
turists will obtain a hearing, will 
arrest the attention of the states- 
man or philanthropist, and find a 
record in the calm and dignified 
revision of history. 


MODERN MEDUSA. 


AN O’ER-TRUE TALE. 


N the days of the ancients (to 
give myself plenty of seaboard) 
lived three sisters, so remarkably 
shortsighted that it came to be 
commonly said by their neighbours 
that they had but one eye between 


them. This was downright scandal 
and exaggeration; and doubtless 
arose from the asperity and injured 
feeling which their seeming some- 
times to know their acquaintance 
and sometimes not, occasioned, 
However that may be, the slander 
spread to such a degree as to be 
currently believed by many who, 
if they had used their own eyes, 
might have convinced themselves 
to the contrary. But none are so 
blind as those who won't see, and 
it is much easier and pleasanter to 
bemoan the sad mote in our neigh- 
bour’s eye, than to admit that we 
can by any possibility have a beam 
in our own, Hence it became 
quite notorious that the three Miss 
Gorgons had but one eye; and as 
the youngest sister was extremely 
pretty and was given to flirting, 
the calumnies of the Scythian 


ladies were aggravated on these 
accounts, till they seriously affected 
her character. ‘Did you ever see 
such hideous curls? said one, ‘J 
would not have them if I could 
get them,’ ‘Curls! they are more 
like snakes,’ rejoined another, ‘ and 
I really believe the silly thing is 
vain of them,’ 

Thus idly and mischievously did 
tongues run on ; till age, that comes 
to all (who live long enough), came 
to the three Miss Gorgons. There 
was no jealousy now of their beauty, 
for they had none to boast ; but as 
the poor old things had never made 
friends for themselves when they 
were young, so they had none now 
that they were greyheaded. Miss 
Medusa’s hair really did stand out 
in frightful spirals, like so many 
corkscrews, to use the mildest 
expression ; though of course I no 
more mean to say they were 
literal corkscrews than snakes ; and 
as for her sisters, they had no hair 
at all, yet objected to wear fronts. 
Their appearance may be imagined ; 
old ladies always require a certain 
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amount of setting off ; the less that 
is seen of them the better. If they 
are sensible, they will chiefly be 
pegs for ample and thick draperies, 
relieved by delicately clean laces 
and muslins; but unfortunately, 
full petticoats were not fashionable 
in the days of the Miss Gorgons, 
and I incline to think they rather 
affected the style afterwards in 
favour with Madame Recamier. 
Meanwhile, the poor ladies, though 
they had more than one eye, really 
came to have only one tooth between 
them ; and as that fluttered like a 
wintry leaf in the mouth of the 
youngest, who had a way of 
sometimes concealing it altogether 
by drawing down her lip, it became 
a joke among their friends (!) that 
it was transferable. 

Such was the decline and fall of 
‘the three Gorgons,’ as they were 
irreverently termed behind their 
backs; but though they died 
unwept, unhonoured, it cannot be 
said they were unsung. Lampoons 
sometimes obtain greater circula- 
tion than only moderately bad 
epics ; and if they once get into the 
mouths of the masses, their immor- 
tality is secured ; while their sub- 
jects, instead of being, like flies, 
embalmed in amber, are like 
animals preserved in very rancid 
and noisome spirits. 

Thus were these sisters handed 
down to credulous posterity as 
having hands of brass, hairentwined 
with serpents (though only one of 
them had even a wave in her hair'!), 
wings (their shoulder-blades, poor 
loves, not but what they should 
have worn high dresses) as yellow 
as gold, scaly skins, teeth like tusks 
(as long as they had any), and eyes 
that turned to stones all those on 
whom they fixed them! The force 
of malice could no farther go. 

Well, they are dead and buried ; 
at all events dead and gone. The 
forked and venomous tongue of 
scandal can hurt them no longer. 
But the scandal itself, you see, 
has not died ; what an indestructi- 
ble thing it is, all through long 
ages ! 

Now, I did not mean to have 
enlarged so much on these unlucky 
women when I began, though I[ 
was drawn onward by the irresisti- 
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ble force of sympathy. All that I 
meant to have done was to observe, 
by way of opening my subject, that 
it has always appeared to me a 
vulgar error to suppose that the 
power Miss Medusa Gorgon had of 
turning those whose eyes she met 
into stone, arose from anything 
peculiarly piercing in her own orbs 
of vision; on the contrary, | 
imagine it to have been simply a 
case of short sight. 

Or, at any rate it might have 
been so; and my reason for this 
opinion is as follows. I myself am 
remarkably and painfully short- 
sighted, and the defect has coloured 
all my character and actions. If I 
should attempt to pen ‘ The Confes- 
sions of a Shortsighted Lady,’ it 
would be quite a new page in auto- 
biography ; because persons in this 
category are mainly so sensitive on 
the subject, that, while owning in 
an off-hand kind of general way, 
that they are shortsighted, they 
shrink from revealing the ridiculous 
misadventures into which this 
defect has led them to a sardonic 
public, 

I consider, then, that I have 
opened up a new subject. It 
occurred to me just now, as I was 
walking along the high road, and 
came plump upon a man whom I 
might have seen a long while before 
walking straight towards me, if, as 
a generous world says, ‘I had used 
my eyes. Instead of this, I did 
not see him till he was just under 
my nose ; I protest, he seemed to 
have risen that moment out of the 
ground ; only I know he didn’t. I 
caught his eye, as the saying is; I 
almost thought I knew him, and 
almost bowed: then I almost 
thought I didn’t know him, and 
immediately hardened my neck and 
looked straight on, as much as to 
say, ‘I did not see you, and don’t 
know you—not in the least.’ I was 
for the moment Medusa herself. 
The man looked petrified. When 
I say that, I know what it means. 
To petrify is to turn to stone. I 
am thankful to say he was not 
actually petrified ; but he looked 
so. He looked as people look when 
we say metaphorically, they are 
petrified ; which wasall, 1 fancy, that 
they were in the days of Medusa. 
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Tt all passed ina moment. He, 
mark you, knewme. He thought 
at first, as he came along towards 
me and marked my expression, ‘She 
don’t see me,’ and thought to slip by 
‘unknownst.’ At the very moment 
of passing, when that strange fatal- 
ity drew my eyes towards his, he 
thought ‘She does see me, and 
was immediately going to give a 
quick, short little bow—all that 
our very slight acquaintanceship 
warranted (1 cannot, after all, be 
sure whether he was our glazier or 
the man that comes for the water- 
rate). But, unhappy man! at that 
very instant, quick as thought, he 
perceived the vacant expi ession my 
countenance suddenly assumed, the 
‘ T-have-nothing-at-all-to-do-with- 
you’ expression—the ‘I didn’t bow, 
nor begin to bow, and am not going 
to.”  ‘She’s proud! thinks he; 
which, as it happens, is the very 
last thing | am: and instantly he 
hardens into stone, bodily and 
mentally. Instead of the ‘fixture of 
his eye having motion in it, the 
case is just the other way. ‘Oh,’ 
thinks he bitterly to himself (for I 
know exactly what passed in his 
mind), ‘catch me thinking for to 
bow to Miss Marrables again! She 
shortsighted, indeed! She’s proud, 
that’s what she is. One of your 
stuck-up quality ; as poor as Job’s 
cat, and yet holding her head above 
people that could buy her up over 
and over again any day. She 
needn’t be atraid of my intruding 
again upon her gentility!’ 

Now, is not it wretched? This 
is the kind of thing that is of con- 
tinual occurrence. Itisof no good 
to say ‘Why don’t you know 
people? why don’t you keep a 
sharper look-out? why don’t you 
show decidedly that you do know 
them orthat youdonot? Icannot, 
it is my fate. Because, you see, I 
don’t know which way to decide 
till they are close upon me. Some- 
times I see them advancing upon 
me, and I think, ‘Do I know this 
person? I cannot tell; I'll look into 
the hedge till we have passed each 
other.’ By which means I have 
sometimes cut an intimate friend, 
who has thought, ‘ What on earth is 
Miss Marrables about! Up in the 
clouds, evidently And the fault 
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of my short sight is set down to my 
authorship. But oftener a strange 
impulse overrules my _ settled 
determination to look into the 
hedge, and the fatal uncertain 
glance is given that ends in no 
positive recognition, and the 
Medusa fate is on me. 

I have launched into the subject 
now, and will go through with it, 
regardless of internal conflicts. 
What sighs will be heaved, what 
groans of fellow-feeling extorted 
by this chapter of revelations! I 
must have thousands of fellow- 
sufferers who have 


A grief they'll ne’er impart ; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes the heart ! 


Tell me, then, ye who are not 
quite case-hardened, is it agreeable, 
after calling up a frank smile and 
extending a friendly hand to a 
smart young man whom you take 
to be an intimate acquaintance, 
with a cheerful ‘how do you do? 
to have to follow it up with an 
apologetic ‘I beg your pardon? 
Is the case much improved if the 
party accosted be an excessively 
fine lady, who coldly stares at you, 
and whenever she afterwards meets 
you, shows by her supercilious 
expression that she remembers your 
gaucherie ? 

Neither is it very agreeable to be 
told with a simper of superiority, 
‘I saw you yesterday quite close, 
but I saw that you did not see me.’ 
Again and again have I said, ‘Oh, 
but it is just as bad of you to pass 
me without speaking, as of me to 
pass you.’ In fact it is a great 
deal worse, and they know it. But 
this is one of the grievances that 
never get redressed. 

Shortsighted people are often 
shy, and is it a wonder? For my 
part, I don’t see how they can help 
it. I was not born shy; my dis- 

osition is naturally the reverse, 

ut I have become liable to fits of 
shyness through force of circum- 
stances. I have borne many a 
hard word from my music-master 
and drawing-master, from my re- 
luctance to acknowledge that the 
reason why I did not play such an 
appogiatura, or copy such a line, 
was simply because I did not see 
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it. At chess, my oversights have 
sometimes proceeded from the 
same cause, I literally have not 
seen what pieces were er prise. I 
have met members of my own 
family without knowing them; 
have had chance opportunities of 
speaking to old friends which I 
would have given the world not to 
have missed ; have travelled with 
acquaintance who, meeting my 
first cold look, have thought I did 
not mean to know them, and have 
been silent allthe journey. Ihave 
unconsciously chilled the hearts of 
old people, of poor people, of 
people who have gone down a little 
in the world, of people who never 
were very high up in it, of people 
with whom I would gladly have 
obliterated some difference, of 
touchy people, of timid people, of 
dear hrttle children, 

Some one may bluntly exclaim, 
‘Why in the world don’t you wear 
spectacles? Well, while we are in 
the world, we don’t quite like to 
make world’s wonders of ourselves, 
and if I have a prejudice against 
any particular way of disfiguring 
one’s self, it is in the way of spec- 
tacles. Crutches need not be spoken 
against ; a wooden leg has some- 
thing to be said for it; an ear- 
trumpet is not wholly objection- 
able, a sling is downright interest- 
ing ; but spectacles! ah, they are 
very ugly, and _ require more 
strength of mind than I as yet 
possess. A person who is not very 
one ell cannot afford such a 
drawback ;.a person who is hand- 
some can hardly be expected to 
wear anything so disfiguring. No, 
I must bear my defect, with all its 
concomitants, if there be no other 
remedy. 

I know one person more short- 
sighted than myself. As her story 
is impressive, | will recite it. 

My friend, Miss Sybilla Sidney, is 
in the decline of life. She pos- 
sesses a modest competency, shall 
we say three hundred a-year? 
This permits her to live, not 
showily, but with comfort. Her 
tastes are unostentatious and 
quiet. On the other hand, her 
sister Fanny, who was always of a 
gayer turn, early in life married 
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one of the Smiths, a younger 
member of the Smiths of Smith- 
field-park, so, you know, that 
speaks for itself. High people 
are often dull, the Smiths un- 
commonly so, I believe; hence, 
Miss Sybilla’s eldest niece, Sylvia, 
had a very dull life of it. Though 
excessively genteel, poor girl, 
she took after her mother, and 
would gladly have had a little 
gaiety, but that was not to be 
thought of, for Mr. Smith’s cireum- 
stances were not opulent, and 
rather than not receive his friends 
on equal terms, he preferred not re- 
ceiving them atall. Sothat Sylvia, 
a good, contented girl as ever lived, 
and very pretty, was glad of any 
little change she could get, and 
when none offered, made the best 
of it. Miss Sybilla was naturall 

fond of having her to stay with 
her, though the favour was not ac- 
corded as often as she could have 
wished. When she secured Sylvia 
it was delightful to see how she 
brightened up. Instead of plod- 
ding along the road as if she did 
not see anybody, and frowning 
very much, her furrows disap- 
peared, and she was all cheerful- 
ness and activity. Sylvia, who 
never saw her but under this 
favourable aspect, of which she 
was herself the main cause, grew 
to be exceedingly fond of her aunt, 
so that it was very pleasant to see 
them together. 

She was grown quite old enough 
to be settled in life, and yet did 
not seem to have any chance of it, 
when, on the opening of our new 
church, Miss Sidney invited her 
to accompany her to the conse- 
cration, Our parish church had 
become too small for the require- 
ments of the neighbourhood, or 
rather, I suppose I should say, our 
neighbourhood had increased too 
much to find accommodation in 
the parish church, so a district 
church had been built, and a good 
deal of money was raised for it at 
the time, though I am sorry to say 
there remains a heavy debt still. 

Well, it was expected to be 
rather a gay affair, and our shop 
windows were full of smart bon- 
nets, either bespoken or to tempt 
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customers. A luncheon was to be 
given afterwards to the bishop, to 
which the élite of Stillwaters were 
invited, though I was not. My 
habits are known to be retiring. 

Miss Sidney, in a Magenta- 
coloured silk, and white shawl, 
with a very pretty bonnet, was on 
the platform, waiting for the train 
to come in, just before it was time 
to go to church, and her face 
beamed with smiles as she caught 
a glimpse of Sylvia in a first-class 
carriage. The door was hastily 
opened, and a young man sprang 
out, and then handed out Sylvia. 

‘ You here, too? said Miss Sid- 
ney, very cordially. 

‘Yes,’ said he, rather surprised, 
and about to add something else, 
when she must needs interrupt 
him with— 

‘Well, this is better still. Of 
course you will stay to lunch. Do 
look after the luggage, and we will 
walk quietly on,’ 

And then, eagerly greeting Sylvia, 
she drew her out of the crowd 
of black coats and white neck- 
cloths, and led her off in triumph. 

‘How glad I am you are come!’ 
cried she. 

‘Yes, so am I,’ said Sylvia; ‘I 
would have come by an earlier 
train if I could, and then should 
have escaped coming down with 
the bishop's party ; however, it did 
not signify, for 1 was in a different 
carriage, and— 

‘Oh, you had Horace to take 
care of you,’ interrupted her aunt. 

‘Horace? cried Sylvia ; ‘ Horace 
is not here. What, did you think 
the gentleman to whom you spoke 
was Horace? Why, he was a perfect 
stranger! I thought you knew him.’ 

‘I? not in the least, if he was 

not Horace, said Miss Sidney, 
turning very red ; ‘ he—oh, here he 
is, 
_ At this instant the mysterious 
incognito came up to them, with a 
doubtful, apologetic sort of look, 
and bowing, said, 

‘Miss Sidney, it has given me 
great pleasure to look after your 
niece’s luggage, which the railway 
anew will put on a truck imme- 

lately. You said something—I 
am afraid— 
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‘IT am truly obliged to you, sir, 
said Miss Sidney, embarrassed ; ‘I 
fear I have taken an impertinent 
liberty, owing to a mistake—I 
thought, at the moment, you were 
Mr. Horace Smith.’ 

‘No, only Harry Mayne ; and as 
I apprehend your invitation is not 
transferable, [U— 

And he raised his hat to take 
leave. 

‘Oh, yes, yes, it is transferable,’ 
cried Miss Sidney, precipitately ; 
‘that is, if you've no better en- 
gagement.’ 

‘None at all, to luncheon,’ said 
he. ‘Then if I wy may act upon 
it, I shall be most happy to look 
in on you after the consecration.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly, said Miss 
Sidney, and gave him her hand, 

He bowed, and was gone. 

Sylvia was highly amused ; her 
aunt in immense perturbation. 

‘I always lose my presence of 
mind so,’ said she ; ‘there was not 
the least necessity for my — 
him to lunch. But, you see, 
owed him some amends for send- 
ing him to look after your luggage, 
and—oh, dear, dear me, how tire- 
some.’ 

‘IT wonder who he is,’ said Sylvia. 

‘Oh, my dear, I know who he is 
perfectly well, though I did not 
recollect his face ; the Maynes are 
good people enough, but, you see, 
they are not of my set.’ 

‘What does that signify, aunt ? 

‘Everything, my dear. You may 
know nothing of such divisions in 
London ; but every little country 
town has several cliques, and the 
members of one clique don’t mix 
with the others,’ 

‘I have read of the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, said Sylvia, ‘and of 
the Neri and Bianchi; but I did 
not think that such feuds existed 
now, unless in the Highlands.’ 

‘No feud at all, said Miss Sid- 
ney ; ‘we simply don’t meet.’ 

‘Oh, then I think that might be 
got over. And, do you know, aunt, 
I found him a very pleasant com- 
panion.’ 

‘Very 


likely, my dear, the 
Maynes have money enough, and 
can pay for good education—only— 
however, I shall make the best of 
H 
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it now ; and [I shall not be sorry 
for one of that set to see that 
though I can’t compete with them 
in wealth, I have everything very 
nice about me.’ 

And in fact Miss Sybilla had no 
reason to be ashamed of her 
luncheon, though she did not be- 
long to the Bishop’s set. Her old- 
fashioned plate was a miracle of 
brightness; her cut-glass equally 
brilliant ; her damask table linen 
of the finest quality, and her dishes 
well chosen and well dressed. A 
few friends dropped in after the ser- 
vice to partake of her hospitality; 
and Mr. Harry Mayne, who looke 
brimful of fun, was not backward 
in making his appearance. Every- 
body was the gainer thereby, for 
he had so many diverting things 
to say that Miss Sidney’s walls had 
not echoed with such merriment 
for a long time. 

To cut my story short, there en- 
sued all the disagreeable conse- 
quences of not knowing whether 
to bow to his mother or not, of 
deciding to abide by the old maxim 
‘in for a penny, in for a pound, 
and yet of acting in direct contra- 
diction to it, by Miss Sidney’s 


passing Mrs. Mayne with a stony 


ook the very day after she had en- 

tertained Harry at dinner, and 
when that lady, at her son’s earnest 
request, was on her way, somewhat 
reluctantly, to leave her card at 
Miss Sidney’s. Of course Mrs, 
Mayne was instantly convinced 
that Miss Sidney had slighted her 
on purpose, that she was willing to 
know the son, but would not know 
the mother, and thenceforth poor 
Harry’s attempts to bring about a 
meeting, were constantly answered 
with ‘ No, no, Harry ; I’m not good 
enough for her, I know I’m not as 
refined and polished as Miss Sidney, 
and I have no wish to push. J 
have my pride too.’ 

Therefore, when Miss Sidney, 
intending to follow up her invita- 
tions to the son by calling on his 
mother, met her close to her own 
gate and could not fail of knowing 
her, the smile she immediately 
called up was answered by Mrs. 
Mayne with precisely as stony a 
look as she had previously given 
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Mrs. Mayne. The cut was too 
direct to be overlooked, even b 
Miss Sidney ; she was not at all 
haughty or easily affronted, but 
still she felt so plainly on the pre- 
sent occasion that Mrs, Mayne de- 
clined her acquaintance, that she 
was hurt, and felt ‘ah, well, there 
is no good in breaking through 
established distinctions ; she may 
fancy I am ready to be civil to her 
for the sake of her son’ (which was 
true enough), ‘and I have never 
been capable of such meanness yet, 
and never will be.’ 

The acquaintance, therefore, 
seemed likely to die out, much to 
the chagrin of the young people, 
whose intimacy had ripened with 
great rapidity. Harry, finding 
Miss Sidney’s sociability suddenly 
abate, felt he had no pretence for 
intruding upon her, especially as 
his mother had told him with some 
complacence that she had been 
quite as rude to Miss Sidney as 
Miss Sidney had been to her. 

It was not a case of Romeo and 
Juliet, or any other of those impas- 
sioned couples to whom parents 
and guardians play very inferior 
parts, and end by succumbing or 
deeply repenting their obduracy. 
Harry and Sylvia had been brought 
up in the way wherein they should 
go, and consequently when they 
found their very pleasant inter- 
course was to be nipped in the 
bud, Harry contented himself with 
calling it, in soliloquy, a tremen- 
dous bore, and Sylvia gently sighed 
over her crochet-work, and thought 
how much faster time had passed 
at the beginning of her visit than 
towards its end. 

She returned home ; and it might 
be expected that these young per- 
sons would never again meet. 
Events, however, turned out dif- 
ferently. In the autumn the Smiths 
went to St. Leonards; so did the 
Maynes. Here ensued one of those 
intimacies so common at watering- 
places, which often end in nothing 
and sometimes end in something. 
Mrs, Mayne and Mrs. Smith, with- 
out any thanks to Miss Sidney, 
acquired rather a liking for one 
another, and spent much of their 
leisure together. Of coursethe young 
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people did so too, Parties were 
code to Bodiham, to Fairlight, to 
Battle Abbey, to Crowhurst ; walks 
were taken by moonlight on the 
sands; and just as Harry and Sylvia 
had ascertained that they now were 
really very deeply attached to one 
another, and could not be happy 
apart, the love affair was brought 
to a crisis by Mr. Smith’s deciding 
that it was time to return to town. 
Harry had made pretty sure of 
Sylvia’s feelings beforehand ; he 
now made formal proposals for her 
to Mr. Smith—and was refused. 
Harry was desperate ; and as Mr. 
Smith carried his family straight 
back to town without assigning 
any sufficient reason for his rejec- 
tion, Harry supposed that the pride 
of the younger scion of the house 
of Smith had been wounded by 
the thoughts of alliance with a 
family that had made its money 
by trade. 

Harry was not at all disposed 
to give Sylvia up without a struggle. 
He wrote to her, but got no answer 
to his letters. He then remem- 
bered Sylvia’s warm praises of her 
aunt Sybilla, and resolved to solicit 
that lady’s intervention, Accor- 
dingly he hastened to Stillwaters, 
and met Miss Sidney coming along 
the road. He says he bowed, and 
even spoke ; she says she is sure he 
didn’t, or how could she have 
avoided hearing as well as seeing 
him? He says she gave him a look 
that was enough to congeal boiling 
water ; she says she never saw him 
at all, so how could she have looked 
at him! He says she frowned at 
him so terribly that he felt at once 
the whole circle of Sylvia’s family 
were against him; she says she 
could not have been frowning, how 
could she? for she was full of 
cheerfulness and thankfulness at 
being able to count up the average 
twenty fine days in October. More- 
over, she says, a little nettled, that 
if he had been a young man of any 





All’s well that ends well. 
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spirit, he would not have been 
daunted at the first ungracious look, 
but would have spoken up for him- 
self, and would then have found 
that she was one of the very best 
friends he had in the world, and 
was at that very time in daily cor- 
respondence with her sister, endea- 
vouring to obviate Mr. Smith’s 
objections (which were not of the 
kind supposed), and to promote the 
happiness of the young people. 
However that might all be, certain 
it is that Harry must have been 
very easily upset just then, for he 
went home in a dreadful fit of irri- 
tation, was very cross to them all 
round (a thing most unusual in 
him), packed up his traps, as he 
calls them, and went off that ve 
night with a friend to a little roc 
off the Isle of Arran, where you 
can neither get victuals nor post 
your letters in rough weather, 
which of course was to be looked 
for so late in the season. There he 
remained, like a pelican in the wil- 
derness or like Garibaldi in Caprera, 
till all his friends wondered what in 
the world had become of him ; and 
Sylvia’s eyes were quite weak with 
crying. Miss Sybilla meanwhile 
had used her pen to some purpose, 
and overcome all Mr. Smith’s ob- 
jections, and was fidgeting herself 
to death to know what had become 
of Harry. All at once he turns up, 
in a beard and pork-pie, and very 
coolly says he is going to buy a red 
shirt and join Colonel Peard. 

Finding, however, the turn affairs 
had taken in the home department, 
he gave up this dreadful (though 
courageous) project ; and consented 
to be prevailed upon to have white 
shirts made instead of red ones, and 
to take an active part in all the 
discussions about white gloves, 
white veils, and white favours that 
were in requisition for the wedding. 
T believe the day that made Sylvia 
his own was the happiest of Miss. 
Sidney’s life. 

A. M. 
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THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER.* 


‘XO man,’ says Doctor Johnson, 

‘is a hypocrite in his amuse- 
ments.’ The great philosopher 
knew human nature well; and al- 
though the whole labour and career 
of a life-time may be biassed by 
extraneous circumstances, we may 
depend upon it that the relaxations 
of a man’s leisure spring spontane- 
ously from the disposition of the 
individual. 

Let the cynic and the utilitarian 
carp as he may, we shall always 
esteem it one of the strong points 
in the British character, that an 
Englishman’s favourite pastimes 
consist of those sports which draw 
most largely on bodily vigour and 
address, with just a sufficient spice 
of danger to call into action the 
national quality for which we can 
find no more expressive term than 
the word ‘ pluck.’ In other coun- 
tries the upper classes, though suf- 
ficiently courageous when requisite, 
are apt to lose that strength of 
muscle and agility of limb which 
are such advantageous adjuncts to 
a gallant spirit, and which add, far 
more than those who are ignorant 
of physiology would believe, the 
coolness of unshaken nerve to the 
mettle of undaunted bravery. The 
stomach reacts upon the heart, and 
the mens sana in corpore sano is as 
necessary a combination for the 
admiral on his quarter-deck, or the 
general who leads the column of 
attack, as for the orator on the 
hustings, the statesman ‘in posses- 
sion of the House, or the sage in 
his closet. 

Now, the sport of Hunting has 
from time immemorial been the 
cherished amusement of the Eng- 
lish people ; not only of the gentry 
whose means will admit of their 
pursuing it with an enthusiasm 
that we cannot deny is in some 
cases overdone, but of the mercan- 
tile and middle classes, the yeoman, 
the farmer, the thriving tradesman, 
—every man who lives in an agri- 
cultural or pastoral country, and 
who can afford to keep a horse. 


* The Horse and his Rider. By Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart. 


Murray. 1860. 


It is amass by the prejudices 
(if you will) of all ranks of the com- 
munity ; it affords a topic of con- 
versation to a great number of in- 
dividuals during five months of the 
year, and is followed up in practice 
with an enthusiasm truly Anglo- 
Saxon in its ardour and tenacity. 
‘Cui bono? you may say; ‘why 
all this time, energy, money, nay, 
even talent, lavished upon that 
which is essentially useless in it- 
self, and productive of no definite 
result? To this we reply, that 
while admitting that the Divine 
command, ‘In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt eat bread, has 
destined man to be a worker, we 
deduce by analogy that the same 
merciful Providence has ordained 
that the work, even amongst the 
busiest bees in the hive, shall bear 
small proportion to the play. There 
are few who labour, day after day, 
throughout the year, eight hours 
out of the twenty-four. Giving 
eight more for sleep, leaves at once, 
on a rough calculation, a third of a 
man’s life to be spent in relaxation. 
Do your work manfully, be it 
digging potatoes, adding up figures, 
measuring calico, cutting off limbs, 
composing sermons, disentangling 
deeds, winning a majority, or writ- 
ing afarce. Take the collar bravel 

up-hill, trot merrily over the level, 
and hold back doggedly in the de- 
scent, but do not be ashamed when 
the harness is off to kick up your 
heels and enjoy yourself. Look at 
the lambs in the sunshine, the 
sparrows on the house-top—are 
you not of more account than 
these? Shall you not exult in your 
manhood, your intellect, and your 
immortal soul? Humbly, indeed ; 
but, because humbly, therefore 
gratefully, joyfully, and with the 
perfect confidence of a child at 


~~. : 

‘e will suppose your work, then, 
religiously performed ; perhaps you 
have forestalled it a little, and sat 
up an hour later, or got up an hour 
earlier, for the last few days, so as 
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to ensure a clear eight or nine 
hours’ leisure. You are a profes- 
sional man, we will say, with a 
family, we hope for your own sake. 
You have but one horse, and there- 
fore you take care to keep a good 
one. In your enthusiasm for 
liberty you have christened him 
Garibaldi ; indeed, he has rather a 
Roman nose. You hunt in cord 
breeches, and never mind the colour 
of your coat. The whole day, from 
the moment you buckle on your 
spurs, is a festival. You breakfast 
early with the children, and the 
unusual treat is necessarily a per- 
fect saturnalia for the rosy little 
rogues. What with laughing and 
romping, and choking over the tea 
and bread and butter, you are as 
complete a child and make as much 
noise as the youngest of them. 
Mamma, with her placid smile, and 
fair thoughtful brow, is compelled 
to read the Riot Act at last, and a 
row of white pinafores come to the 
door to pat Garibaldi and see you 
off. It is a mellow morning in the 
late autumn or the early spring. 
Do you love paintings? Look at 
the landscape in front of you: the 
undulating pastures, the rich loam 
of the plough, the russet leaf 
quivering on the hedge, and the 
frequent groves and copsewood 
softening all the distance, where 
the dim horizon melts into the grey 
and cloud-streaked sky. Are you 
fond of music? Hear the lowing 
of cattle at the farm on the hill, 
the bleating of sheep, and the tink- 
ling of the old bell-wether, brows- 
ing in this adjacent pasture. Talk 
of dancing! Garibaldi arches his 
strong firm neck, plays and champs 
at his bridle, then breaks gaily into 
an elastic gait upon the springy 
turf, that is the true poetry of 
motion. You arrive at the Meet, 
and everybody is glad to see you, 
because they know you do your 
duty manfully in your station, and 
get your day's hunting when you 
can. The master recognises your 
horse, the huntsman points out to 
you how Galloper and Ganymede 
resemble their famous parents, 
Guardsman and Gertrude. Tom 
Cropper, the rough-rider, salutes 
you with a touch of his battered 
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cap, and you are not insensible to 
his good opinion, and the con- 
sciousness that he has more than 
once affirmed his conviction that 
you have ‘got your heart in the 
right place.’ Perhaps you are for- 
tunate enough to drop into a run, 
or a good rousing gallop of five- 
and-twenty or thirty minutes at 
least. You and Garibaldi know 
one another so well that you are 
pretty sure to get a start. You can 
screw him sideways over the blind 
place by the ash tree, or go in-and- 
out of the double post and rails far 
more safely than my Lord with his 
twelve hunters, because that noble- 
man is necessarily riding one he 
has never mounted before. You 
watch the body of the hounds, and 
observe Ganymede turning with 
the scent, where the others have 
overrun it. This enables you to 
save Garibaldi a quarter of a mile’s 
galloping; and the good horse 
plays into your hands by doing an 
‘on and off’ in return, exactly as 
you would have done it yourself on 
foot. He enjoys the game as much 
as you do. ow he strides away 
over the pastures, and drops into a 
steady canter when he comes to the 
ploughs! If you would open a 
ate he pushes it with his chest, or 
nelps you with his nose, as sensibl 
as a dog; whilst at the few really 
large fences you are compelled to 
jump, he shows the energy and de- 
termination of the wildest four- 
year-old. He covers himself, and 
you too, with glory at the brook, 
into which Cropper plunges over- 
head, and enables you to see the 
fox still travelling straight and 
bold for the earths at Upper Long- 
wood, pulled down in a grass field 
by the leading hounds, old Ger- 
trude’s progeny acquitting them- 
selves to the huntsman’s satisfac- 
tion and to yours. Are you not a 
happy man and a proud, though 
your whiskers are grey, when you 
give Garibaldi a mouthful of gruel, 
and jog him carefully home? The 
children greet you joyfully. 
Mamma is pleased to hear you 
have not had a fall, You appre- 
ciate the merits of that worthy 
woman, your good plain cook, and 
if you do go fast asleep in your 
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arm-chair after dinner, are not 
your dreams of ‘fresh fields and 
pastures new? and do you not rest 
at night in your family four-poster 
like an infant, and awake next 
morning ready and willing to work 
like a man! 

Yes, you have oiled the springs 
that move the intellectual machine. 
You have brought into play, almost 
without knowing it, some of the 
most useful and admirable qualities 
of the human organization. Let 
any man try to cross a country 
even on a very experienced an 

erfect hunter, with not after 
ounds, at the pace they are now 
bred to go, and he will find the task 
a more difficult one than, if a neo- 
phyte, he has been led to suppose. 

e must of course possess the 
none qualities of activity and 

orsemanship, but these will avail 
him little without certain indis- 
pensable advantages belonging ex- 
clusively to the mind, Coolness, 
judgment, courage, discretion, and 
perseverance—above all, the quick- 
ness of eye that spies the slightest 
advantage of ground or locality, 
and the decision that seizes on it at 
the instant,—will any one affirm 
that a pursuit which brings into 
action, nay, calls into existence, 
such faculties as these, while at the 
same time it produces health, hap- 

iness, and good fellowship, is to 

e analysed on the exact principles 
of political economy, and the good 
it confers measured by the precise 
amount of consumption it creates 1 
Cui bono? forsaoth. If you come 
to that, of what use, apparent at 
least to our finite reason, are the 
minnows swarming in the pond, or 
the motes dancing in the sunshine? 
Is music productive? Can poetry 
be turned to account? Are loyalty, 
romance, love, veneration, market- 
able articles? Would not the world 
go on as well without one-half of 
the people you know? But is that 
a reason why you should not gather 
them round your board at Christ- 
mas, and deck the room with holly, 
and make them as happy as you 
can, stuffing them with ‘ cakes and 
ale, and ginger, too, as ‘hot in the 
mouth’ as ever they can bear to 
eat it? 
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Let us rather take the goods 
the gods provide us, with smiles 
and cheerful hearts, thankful to 
those who from their superfluities 
minister to our pleasures ; grateful 
to poor Sir Richard Sutton for the 
ten thousand-a-year he spent on a 
hunting establishment, kept lite- 
rally for the amusement of the 
public; and not quarrelling with 
the manes of the late Thomas 
Assheton Smith because he hunted 
six days a week during a long life, 
to the gratification of hundreds 
besides himself, and being a man 
of unrivalled courage and strength 
in the saddle, rode in a style that 
would have broken anybody else’s 
neck. No one ever said he was a 
hero for it, but at least he showed 
the heroic qualities of vigour, 
bravery, and generosity. Sir John 
Eardley-Wilmot’s affectionate me- 
moir of his old friend, notwith- 
standing the many strictures it has 

rovoked, only goes to prove that 
Mir, Smith was an éxcellent and 
valuable country gentleman, with 
an extraordinary gift of horseman- 
ship, and a passionate liking for the 
chase, Sir Francis Head, in the 
book now before us, devotes a score 
of pages to the little biography of 
him whom the first Napoleon called 
la premier chasseur d Anglelerre, 
and perhaps a short sketch of this 
second Bellerophon is least of all 
out of place in a book like that 
now under our notice, bearing such 
a title as The Horse and his Rider. 
Sir Francis Head’s works are now 
so well known to the British public, 
that it is almost superfluous to 
criticize their merits or their style. 
The fidelity of the author’s descrip- 
tions descends sometimes into 
minutiee which border upon the 
ludicrous, but none can deny the 
accuracy of his information, nor 
the pains with which he gets up 
the statistical facts of any subject 
he thinks it worth his while to 
treat. His descriptions remind us 
of Hogarth. There is the same 
minute attention to details, the 
same truthfulness of outline, the 
same under-current of humour, 
more reflective than sarcastic, 
trenching a little on the grotesque. 
Neither of them forgets or neglects 
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a plait on the rake’s ruffles, or a 

atch on the quality-dame’s cheek. 
Either is more calculated to repre- 
sent a Sir Plume than an Apollo, 
to do justice to a scene from the 
Beaux Stratagem, than to a pose 
from the antique. Both delineate, 
not the ideal as it should be, but 
the real as it <s. 

Amongst all Sir Francis Head’s 
works, his Zour in Ireland, his 
Faggot of French Sticks, his Bubbles 
Srom the Brunnens of Nassau, his 
Stokers and Pokers and Jokers on 
the North-Western Railway, none 
have achieved a greater popularity 
than one of his earliest efforts, 
entitled, A Gallop across the Pampas. 
Written thoroughly con amore, and 
with the easy tlow of ideas that 
seem, like their originator to be 
swinging along at a hand-gallop, 
the equestrian Baronet carries us 
away with him over the boundless 
plains of South America, free and 
untrammelled as himself. With 
him we unsaddle at noon-day for 
refreshment, resting our heads on 
our accoutrements, feeding on the 
pressed beef, and drinking from 
the scarce water of the prairie, 
With him we watch the Centaur- 
Guacho lasso a wild horse from 
the herd, and proceed to mount 
and tame him at once, in a struggle 
of positive physical endurance and 
activity between the man and the 
beast, resulting invariably in the 
victory of the former, who pre- 
serves his sang-froid throughout, 
and never removes the cigar from 
his lips. With him we speed the 
interminable ride, driving before 
us the unsaddled herd that shall 
serve in their turn for re-mounts, 
and rejoicing in the generosity of 
nature, that, to use our author’s 
own words ‘maintains for every 
male inhabitant above five or six 
years of age, at no cost, no tax 
and at no trouble to him, a stud 
of horses whose number is legion, 
and with him lie down at night for 
our repose wrapped in our ponchos, 
and turning our faces up to the 
star-gemmed vault of the mellow 
southern sky. 

On the description of bridle in 
which it is advisable to ride a com- 
pletely unbroken horse, doctors 
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differ considerably. In this, as in 
most sublunary matters quot 
homines tot sententie, An English 
rough-rider places a smooth snaffle- 
bit in the colt’s mouth, and en- 
courages him to hang on it and 
bear against it with a dull, dead 
ressure that is never completely 
orgotten by the horse in his 
maturity. An Asiatic, on the con- 
trary, using a high port and an 
iron ring round the animal’s lower 
jaw, handles this formidable check 
with the utmost delicacy, and de- 
lights, so to speak, to balance his 
horse upon a finger. One man 
likes his horse to take hold of him, 
as it is called ; another, only rides 
a light-mounted one with confi- 
dence. Each doubtless thinks his 
own method the true one, and as 
we cannot obtain an opinion from 
the mute working-partner who is 
best qualified to give it, the con- 
troversy is not likely to be decided ; 
but of all instruments of torture 
with which, according to the skill 
of the hands that use it, to madden 
or control a refractory steed, com- 
mend us to the heavy complicated 
bit of the South American Guacho, 
It consists of a high and rather 
wide port (the arch of the bit which 
rises towards the roof of a horse’s 
mouth). Attached to this is a 
thin iron ring, passing completely 
round the animal’s jaws, and 
creating an excruciating pressure. 
Yet with so light a touch do these 
Centaurs handle the rein, that it is 
a common proverb among the 
Guachos, ‘ when you have once cut 
his mouth, cut your horse’s throat,’ 
Of this weapon, for we can scarcely 
call it by any other name, Sir 
Francis Head must have acquired 
the complete use during his pro- 
tracted ride from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, but we may say 
of him, with the alteration of a 
syllable or two, as of Sheridan, 
that, 
he has tried 

Every mood of the horse, and is master 

of all ; 
that he has ridden every descrip- 
tion of the equine race in every 
part of Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies ; that whilst his serious 
attention has been directed to 
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affairs of public importance, his 
amusements have invariably been 
shared with his four-footed friend ; 
and that every word which falls 
from a man of his reflective and 
observant habits concerning his 
favourite pastime is worth atten- 
tion from those whose business or 
pleasure leads them to adopt the 
saddle as their habitual mode of 
locomotion. 

It is only fair, perhaps, to state 
here, once for all, that we speak of 
Sir Francis Bond Head from per- 
sonal knowledge, that we have for 
many years enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance both in and out of the hunt- 
ing field, and have had daily oppor- 
tunities of judging his excellence 
as a complete and scientific horse- 
man. On the many valuable qua- 
lities he has shown in his meri- 
torious life, useful in public as it 
has been genial in private, this is 
no place to enlarge. It is with Sir 
Francis as a rider and a writer 
that we have now to do; not with 
Sir Francis as the soldier, the 

olitician, and the diplomatist, 


ut with Sir Francis as he is de- 
— in the frontispiece to the 


ook under our notice, in his jack- 
boots and scarlet coat, seated by 
some Northamptonshire covert- 
side, with a pleasant smile on his 
healthy, comely face, and a bridle 
in his horse’s mouth, of which, 
although his own invention, we 
never could bring ourselves to ad- 
mit the superexcellence. 

After taming, then, as we have 
said, and studying every descrip- 
tion of hors¢, in almost eve 
country that produces the animal, 
Sir Francis towards middle life 
found himself in the enviable and 
independent position of a man who 
can settle where he likes. His 
lease of one residence was out, 
happy man! and he had not en- 
gaged another (think of that, 
baronial peepee, mortgaged up 
to your chin, and the roof of the 
castle wanting thorough repair !) 
Dining out one evening in London, 
he asked a well-known sporting 
character whereabouts in England 
he should settle, supposing he were 
completely at liberty and wished 
to enjoy the sport of fox-hunting 
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in its utmost perfection. ‘ As near 
Market-Harborough as ever I could 
get,’ was the reply. A fortnight 
afterwards Sir Francis was settled, 
bag and baggage, in a comfortable 
house in the little village of Oxen- 
don, within two miles of the be- 
fore-mentioned town. For ten or 
eleven seasons he hunted regularly 
thence, with the Quorn, rp 
and Cottesmore hounds. Not one 
of the supporters of either of these 
famous packs but wishes he hunted 
with them still. 

So complete a finish to the edu- 
cation of a horseman entitles his 
opinions on all matters connected 
with equitation to be received as it 
were ex-cathedré, and the little well 
got up book entitled Zhe Horse 
and his Rider, with its Cossack on 
the binding, its sportsman for the 
frontispiece, and its Guacho on the 
title-page, imparts much useful 
instruction and many valuable 
hints to the young horseman, and 
indeed to all who are not too proud 
to take advantage of the experience 
of others. 

To begin at the beginning, Sir 
Francis, in commenting on the 
science of Mr. Rarey—which is in- 
deed nothing more than the un- 
common science of common sense— 
places before us very clearly the in- 
tellectual nature, if we may so term 
it, of the horse, and the manner in 
which he may be ‘humbugged’ 
(there is no other word for it) into 
obeying the owner, who would fain 
become his master. 


Although (says he) in the hunting- 
field, on the race-course, or in harness, 
a horse will generally, from sheer pluck, 
go till he drops, yet whenever he en- 
counters physical strength greater than 
his own, our hero all of a sudden acts 
like an arrant coward. 

For instance, in the mail, it appa- 
rently matters not to the spirit of the 
horses whether there be one passenger or 
six, light bags or heavy ones; on the 
contrary, the greater the weight the more 
eagerly do they strain to force it to follow 
them. The faster they are allowed to go, 
the harder do they pull, until, if the 
reins were to break, they would enjoy 
the opportunity by running away, not as 
in the days of Phxton with the chariot 
of the sun, but with say a ton and a-half 
of they know not what at their heels. 
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And yet if on the following day the same 
high-flying, high-spirited, high-mettled 
horses were to be hooked to a sturdy 
living oak-tree, after two or three in- 
effectual snatches to move it, no amount 
of punishment would be sufficient to 
induce them to go to the end of their 
traces ; in short, to use a well-known 
expression, they would all ‘jib.’ Again, 
if a horse in harness, however resolutely 
he may be proceeding, slips upon pave- 
ment, and falls heavily on his side, after 
vainly making three or four violent strug- 
gles to rise, he becomes all of a sudden 
so completely cowed, that not only with- 
out any resistance does he allow his har- 
ness piecemeal to be unbuckled, the 
carriage detached, and pushed away far 
behind him, but when lying thus, per- 
fectly unfettered, it requires kicks, stripes, 
and a malediction or two, to induce him 
to make the little effort necessary to rise 
from his prostrate state. 

The weight and muscular strength of 
a horse, multiplied into each other, form 
a momentum which, if his courage were 
as indomitable as that of man, would 
make him the master instead of the 
servant of the human race ; and accor- 
dingly, although for all the purposes for 
which man can require them, his energy 
and endurance are invincible, yet to 
ensure his subjection, his courage has 
been so curiously constituted, that, as it 
were, by touching the small secret spring 
of a safety-valve, the whole of it in- 
stantly evaporates; and although Mr. 
Rarey hasnot exactly explained his theory, 
he has with extraordinary intelligence 
and success reduced it to practice as 
follows. 


Then comes an account of Mr. 
Rarey’s process, and the manner in 
which the two small leather-straps 
fight the battle, over which man 
predominates, imposing and serene. 
The American’s method is now so 
well known that it would be super- 
fluous to dwell upon it here at 
greater length. 

Having got our slave into such 
subjection as shall admit of our 
mounting him, Sir Francis now in- 
structs us as to the attitude in 
which we ought to sit upon his 
back. Comparing as he does the 
graceful position with its long stir- 
ie which trusts for security to 
balance alone, and which, he tells 
us, is seen in highest perfection 
amongst the Guachos, with the bent 
knees and more collected attitude, 
which we call a hunting-seat, he 
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seems to give the preference to the 
latter ; but it appears to us that he 
has lost sight of a fact notorious 
to most horsemen—viz., that the 
rider’s seat must depend mainly on 
the shape of the rider’s legs and 
frame. A lengthy man with flat, 
hollow thighs, can scarcely, after 
sufficient practice, settle ito an 
ungraceful or insecure position in 
the saddle; whilst a shorter and 
perhaps more muscular figure must 
trust to the calves of his legs rather 
than his knees for what Mr. 
Assheton Smith used to call his 
gripe upon a horse, and to obtain 
the necessary fulcrum must ride 
with considerably shorter stirrups 
in proportion than the other. That 
a firm elasticseatconduces largely to 
the security of the equestrian we 
gather from the following remarks, 
for the truth of which we can 
vouch from personal observation 
and painful experience :— 

On the other hand, when a man sits 
upright, justly balanced on his saddle, 
any sudden jerk or movement forward 
throws his shoulders backward. If, 
therefore, while proceeding in that posi- 
tion, the horse thinks proper to fall, the 
animal in the first instance is the sole 
sufferer. He cuts his forehead, hurts his 
nose, breaks his knees, bruises his chest ; 
while his head, neck, forelegs, and the 
fore-part of his body, forced into each 
other like the joints of a telescope, form a 
buffer, preventing the concussion the 
horse has received from injuring in the 
smallest degree the rider, or even the 
watch in his pocket, which, without being 
ejected from the saddle, goes ticking, 
ticking, ticking on, just as merrily as if 
nothing had happened. If he only trips, 
a rider poised justly in his saddle can 
easily recover him. 


Dangerous as it may appear to 
the uninitiated, the practice of 
crossing a strongly-fenced country 
on horseback is not nearly so for- 
midable as might be supposed. 
Use lessens marvel, and custom 
creates contrivances. An expert 
horseman not only knows how to 
ride, but how to fall: and it must 
also be remembered that the class 
ot horse which is considered good, 
enough for a hunter, has necessarily 
superior shape and considerable 
activity. Such an animal, as every 
sportsman knows right well, falls 
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in a very different form from a 
brute. It is only the latter, with 
its weak forelegs, short upright 
shoulders, and total want of cou- 
rage, that is really dangerous. 
When such a ‘mount’ is offered, it 
is wiser to stay at home. 

But in mentioning the word 
‘fall, we cannot forbear quoting 
the miraculous escape of a general 
officer in the West Indies, to which 
the famous leap of the Last of the 
Mamelukes, or the engulfment of 
Curtius in the Roman forum, are 
but as the hop-skip-and-jump of a 
schoolboy’s play ; nay, the ima- 
ginary descent of Monte Christo 
in his sack through the air, is tame 
and commonplace when compared 
with this real adventure of General 
Moore’s, the veracity of which is 
attested by the word of a British 
officer. Here is his statement, as 
quoted by Sir Francis Head :— 

United Service Club, 
March 18th, 1860. 

In June, 1848, at the Island of Domi- 
nica, in the West Indies, I fell over a 
precipice of two hundred and thirty- 
seven feet, perpendicular height, upon 
the rocks by the sea-side. This occurred 
about a quarter past seven o'clock p.m., 
then quite dark, as no twilight exists in 
the tropics. Every bone of my horse was 
broken ; and I conceive my escape from 
instant death the most miraculous that 
ever occurred. ™ . J r 
I have often thought of putting down 
all the circumstances of that extra- 
ordinary accident, but the dread of being 
taken for a Baron Munchausen has re- 
strained me. I do not expect that any- 
one will believe it, although there are 
many living witnesses. Nor do I expect 
any sympathy ; for as soon as I could 
hold a pen I detailed the catastrophe to 
my mother to account for my long silence. 
I received in reply in due course a long 
letter detailing family news, without any 
allusion to my unfortunate case, except 
in a postscript, in which she merely said, 
*Oh! William, I wish you would give 
up riding after dinner, 

Wa. Yorke Moore, Major-Gen. 

P.S.—During the fall I stuck to my 
horse. 


With a feeling reflection on that 
Divine Providence without which 
not a sparrow falls to the ground, 
Sir Francis tells us some more 
details of this most miraculous 
escape ; but it is now time for us 
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to consider the manner in which, 
by an appropriate bridle and its 
judicious use, we may prevent our 
horses from taking us at will into 
even the extremest modification of 
such catastrophes as that of General 
Moore. 

The baronet, we know well, has 
a strong prejudice in favour of 
snaffles; and indeed although the 
improvement of the double-bridle, 
as it is called, which consists of a 
snaffle as well as a curb-bit, is so 
obvious as to be incontestable, he 
cannot resist hinting to us that in 
Surrey and other flint-covered 
counties, the simpler bridle is the 
more efficacious of the two ; for he 
opines that in the latter the horse 
carries his head lower and looks 
more closely where he is going. 
‘With the curb-bridle, says he, 
‘the animal, in all his movements 
on parade or on the road, is slightly 
thrown on his haunches, with his 
head raised more or less above its 
natural level.’ Now, it appears to 
us that the very converse of this is 
the case: that a horse is so prone 
to get his head wp in a snafile, as 
to make it absolutely necessary 
with nine out of ten ridden in that 
contrivance to add the counter- 
acting influence of the martingale ; 
and in galloping few race-horses can 
this check be safely dispensed with. 
Also, itappears that the morea horse 
balances himself on his haunches, 
the more does he tuck his chin in 
towards his chest, thus bringing 
his bit to bear upon the bars, or 
more sensitive parts of his mouth, 
and causing him to move in that 
agreeable form, which is termed 
‘dropping to his bridle, or ‘ going 
in his rider’s hand.’ However fast 
or far he may be carried, no good 
horseman feels that unless this is 
the case, he can be said to ride his 
horse ; and half the hard-pullers 
that make our arms ache, and wear 
out our stirrup-leathers, only lean 
thus upon their bridles because 
their hind-quarters are not suffi- 
ciently strong in proportion to their 
weight to make them collected, and 
consequently pleasant, goers in 
their gallop. The propelling powers 
of the horse are from behind ; and 
for all purposes, except perhaps 
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that of heavy draught, it is on the 
manner in which he moves his 
hind, and not his fore, legs, that his 
excellence depends. 

There are two natural objects 
which enhance and even constitute 
the beauty of a landscape, viz.: 
wood and water. The same words 
are used to signify the two most 
formidable obstacles which the 
equestrian has to overcome in 
crossing a country with hounds. 
The strong post-and-rail of oak or 
ash, though little more than four 
feet high, the murmuring streamlet, 
stealing gently and insensibly, like 
time into eternity, towards the sea, 
though scarcely twelve feet broad 
will create more of confusion and 
disorder amongst a troop of scarlet 
coats than would a ial anmmanh a 
horde of that Tartar cavalry of 
whom Sir Hope Grant (himself one 
of the finest hunting-riders in the 
world) has of late been making 
such an example. Yet any man 
who chooses to take a little trouble, 
can make his horse a good timber- 
jumper at will; with regard to 
water, the task is more difficult, 
yet may be accomplished like most 
other matters, with courage and 
perseverance. To Sir Francis’s 
maxims asregards ‘timber-jumping’ 
we heartily subscribe, the more so 
as we have seen him ride over gate 
after gate in the exact manner he 
describes : 

A sportsman can hardly ride too slowly 
at high timber, for as height and width 
(that is to say, to jump upwards or for- 
wards) require different efforts, it is a 
waste of the poor animal’s powers to 
make him do both, when only one is 
required, In slowly trotting up to 
timber of any height or description, the 
rider should carefully abstain from 
attempting by the bridle to give his horse 
the smallest assistance. * * * * * 
If he expects assistance, it may come a 
little sooner or a little later than his 
patience or impatience approves of, and 
thus between two stools (his own will and 
that of his rider) both come to the 
ground; whereas if he knows that he 
has nothing to rely on but himself, he 
rises at his timber in the best and safest 
possible manner, namely—inhis own way. 

Mr. Assheton Smith, though he 
brought his horses up to their 
leaps in a grasp that admitted of 
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neither hurry nor hesitation, left 
them entirely to their own resources 
during the actual effort, and used 
to affirm jestingly that he threw 
the reins on the animal’s neck, and 
said ‘take care of yourself, you brute!’ 
Doubtless a horse well repays the 
confidence placed in him by his 
rider, and in hunting, as in many 
other situations and predicaments, 
it is wonderful how true holds the 
somewhat audacious proverb— 
‘Where there is no fear there is no 
danger!’ Like the other sex, 
gentler, more generous, more sensi- 
tive, less patient of control, and 
even higher-couraged than our own, 
the horse is easily coaxed to expend 
his best energies in our service. 
With both the loveliest of the 
human race, and the noblest of the 
brute creation, it is wise and right 
to ‘give them their heads, to ‘put 
them upon honour,’ to 
trust them all in all or not at all ; 


both may say, like Hermione, that 

you may ride us 
With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. 


And either, when once deceived, 
will be shy and tardy in recovering 
faith and confidence again. 

As to water, the very sight of 
which gleaming under the willows 
is enough to cool the ardour of any 
sportsman, on an uncertain horse, 
we cannot so readily agree with 
Sir Francis on the best method 
of inducing an unwilling hunter 
to face the much detested 
element. We are aware that in 
this we are in a minority, but we 
hope nevertheless to make out our 
case, and to win the reader over to 
our own conclusion founded on 
common observation and a little 
personal experience, not without a 
few duckings. 

If (says Sir Francis) we should have 
succeeded in satisfying our readers that 
they cannot ride too slowly at timber, we 
trust they will pardon us if we now 
endeavour to force upon them as an 
equally immutable axiom, that i is im- 
possible for them to ride too fast at water. 
Then follows a graphic and amusing 
description of the crossing a brook 
in Northamptonshire, of the terror 
inspired amongst horses and the 
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vacillation created amongst riders, 
by the untoward difficulty; how 
certain sportsmen fly it in their 
stride, and certain decline it alto- 
gether, and certain others compro- 
mise the matter by sliding and 
floundering into the midst ; two of 
the supposed submerged being well- 
known gentlemen whom we think 
we can easily identify, and whom 
we can vouch to be of the ‘in-or- 
over’ sort. Thén the author tells 
us that the stride of a good horse 
on turf, going at speed, measures 
two-and-twenty feet, and we are 
aware that this is about the 
maximum compass of a race horse, 
though for a hunter eighteen or 
nineteen would be nearer the mark ; 
and that as such a spring would 
clear most of the brooks that are to 
be encountered in a run, 

There is no fence that is so easy for a 
horse to jump if he will but try ; in fact 
on coming to it at the top of his speed, 
if he will only hop upwards a few feet, 
his momentum cannot fail to carry him 
across. 

This is all true enough, but the 
difficulty still remains the same to 
induce the unwilling animal to face 
that which he himself imagines to 
be an insurmountable impediment. 

Nothing is easier than to ride a 
good water-jumper at a brook, 
The horse is inclined to rush, the 
rider holds him hard by the head, 
and the result is that short, con- 
strained, and rapidly quickening 
stride from which all four-footed 
animals, like the biped man, can 
make their most powerful spring. 
But observe the converse. The 
rider is resolved to go fast, the 
horse wishes to go slow; if the 
former gains his point, the animal 
is simply hurried off his legs, his 
stride is extended, his confidence 
destroyed ; at the last moment he 
feels it impossible to make an 
effort, and tries all he can to stop 
himself. It is true, indeed, that 
the pace totally prevents this dis- 
creet measure, and forces him in, 
but he no more gets over than 
if he had attempted to jump it 
from a stand. - in the latter 
case he would probably have 
covered two-thirds of the distance, 
and got at least his nose and fore. 
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legs on the a bank. Surely 
it is better to bring him in a slower 
and more collected form to the 
brink of danger. If need be, even 
to trot him till within a few yards, 
taking care to hold him very hard 
by the head, and in both hands, so 
that to swerve either to right or 
left is an impossibility; also 
squeezing him in that grasp of the 
knees and thighs, which the most 
inexperienced horse seems in- 
tuitively to understand means ‘/ 
take no denial!’ Then, if forcing 
will do it, get all the momentum 

ossible into the last two strides ; 

ut if his cowardice will not accept 
even of this final encouragement, 
at least his effort is more likely to 
be successful out of a trot, than 
from the spread-eagle sort of slide 
into which he would have been 
dispersed had he been hurried. All 
men who are in the habit of riding 

oung horses over a country must 
ia remarked how they will often 
refuse to jump in the afternoon, 
after performing brilliantly in the 
earlier part of the day, not that 
they are tired, but that they have 
become alarmed at their own 
exploits. The only way to restore 
their confidence is to put them 
very slowly at their fences, and 
their courage soon comes back 
again. Festina lente is a wise pro- 
verb, and even at a brook we are 
convinced there may be ‘more haste 
than speed.’ 

On ‘Military Horse Power,’ Sir 
Francis Head's opinion is most 
valuable ; and as a practical man 
and an officer of great intelligence 
and experience, his suggestions are 
entitled to the utmost attention 
from the authorities. In these 
days, with the great improvements 
in fire-arms, and the deadly accu- 
racy of the Minié rifle, it is indeed 
a tough military problem how 
cavalry are to be sheltered for the 
future, and when and how they are 
to be offered. In the reign of 
‘Brown Bess,’ skirmishers, in any- 
thing like fair ground, could not 
hold their own against Light 
Dragoons. ‘Two or three hundred 
yards placed the latter out of dis- 
tance, and when the infantry 
extended themselves, the horsemen 
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could traverse that space so 
rapidly as to suffer little or no loss 
ere they were amongst them. But 
now an intervening eight or nine 
hundred yards without cover will 
not ensure the squadron (a large 
and fair target) from annoyance, 
and when we reflect upon the time 
it takes a trooper to gallop half- 
a-mile, and the number of dis- 
charges that can be made from the 
Miné or the Enfield in a minute, 
we must perforce come to the con- 
clusion that the covering of guns 
and other duties in which cavalry 
are employed, will for the future 
be services of great danger, and 
very considerable loss. 

Sir Francis, however, suggests 
one method in which our dragoons 
may be made of the greatest use to 
an advancing or retreating army, 
and render important assistance 
without risk or discomfiture. This 
is by the adoption of the lasso 
harness, and the instruction of men 
and horses in the use of that pecu- 
liar engine. We have no space to 
enter into a description of its 
advantages, nor the mode of its 
application, all of which Sir Francis 
fully explains in his best and most 
lucid manner; we will only quote 
the following extract, leaving those 
who read his book to judge for 
themselves :— 


The Royal Engineer train have demon- 
strated by public experiments in this 
country, that with this simple equipment, 
which would impair neither the efficiency 
nor the appearance of the cavalry, any 
number of horses, whether accustomed to 
draught or not, are capable of being 
at once harnessed to any description of 
carriage, not only (see sketch) in front to 
draw it forward, but in rear to hold it 
back, or even sideways {to prevent its 
oversetting ; in short, that it is a power 
which can be made to radiate in any 
direction ; and as its character stands 
upon a much firmer foundation—as it is 
bond-fide the common mode of draught in 
South America—in constant use for all 
military and civil purposes—a practical 
invention which, under all circumstances, 
has been always found to answer, it is 
evident to demonstration—First, that if 
it can transport artillery, &c. across the 
lofty, vast, and rugged features of uncul- 
tivated America, it would surely be 
serviceable on the roads and bridges of 
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civilized countries. —Secondly, that if it 
can be adapted to unbroken horses, it 
cannot be inapplicable to the trained 
horses of our cavalry, and—Thirdly, that 
as both the surcingle and trace are made, 
in America, of nothing but the skin of 
bullocks, we should on active service be 
able in all countries, at least to obtain 
this material, and generally many others. 


Sir Francis also records his 
opinion, in which the mounted 
volunteers will coincide, that 
cavalry for the future will be most 
efficient when acting as mounted 
infantry. And indeed, if the re- 
ports we hear of our great military 
neighbour be true, it seems to be 
his intention thus to reorganize 
the whole of the French cavalry. 
A few hints as to hobbling and 
otherwise securing horses, either 
singly or en masse, are by no means 
to be despised, Sir Francis being 
one of the rare people who, either 
in writing or conversation, think 
it necessary before explaining a 
matter to another, thoroughly to 
understand it themselves. That 
mounted riflemen who could secure 
their horses whilst they took a 
‘ pot-shot’ at the enemy, would be, 
in an enclosed and intricate coun- 
try like our own, the most for- 
midable of guerillas, needs, we 
think, no demonstration ; and we 
believe the highest military au- 
thorities are of opinion that our 
gallant volunteers on horseback, 
riding a far superior class of animal 
to the regulation trooper, cannot 
have it too forcibly impressed upon 
them that they are not cavalry, but 
the most efficient and locomotive 
of light infantry. 

‘The merciful man,’ saith Holy 
Writ, ‘is merciful to his beast? 
and our author urges strenuously 
upon all horse proprietors to avail 
themselves of the discovery of 
chloroform in the many painful 
operations to which our dumb 
servant is subjected, consequent on 
his exertions in our service, This 
wonderful narcotic can be applied 
with great ease and small risk to 
the equine sufferer. No humane 
man will surely deny him so sim- 

le and_inexpensive an immunity. 
Tn our dealings with our inferiors, 
either man or brute, nothing pays 
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so well as kindness ; and even if it 
did not, where is the cordial that 
proves so thorough a heart-warmer 
to ourselves as a kindly word or 
action bestowed at the right time ? 

All the most daring and skilful 
horsemen we have seen have been 
attached to and fond of petting 
their horses, riding them with 
entire confidence and apparently 
little compulsion, identifying them- 
selves as it were with the feelings 
and the excitement of their dumb 
favourites. As an instance of what 
We mean, we cannot forbear men- 
tioning an anecdote of Jack Morgan, 
Sir Richard Sutton’s kennel-hunts- 
man, during a run we witnessed in 
Leicestershire. At the end of a 
delightful forty minutes of enjoy- 
ment, Jack’s horse, jumping a 
double post-and-rail, with two 
ditches, put his feet in the further 
and supplementary excavation, and 
naturally fell, rolling over his rider. 
As they got up together, the horse 
scared, the man unhurt, Jack 
patted his favourite on the neck: 
‘It was not your fault, old fellow,’ 
said he, good-humouredly; and 
vaulting into the saddle, was with 
his hounds again as if nothing had 
happened. Jack, you see, like the 
king’s son, Ferdinand, was ‘ gentle 
and not fearful.’ 

In his care for his four-footed 
servants, Sir Francis also urges on 
us the policy as well as humanity 
of dismounting at frequent inter- 
vals, particularly during the home- 
ward journey. And here we may 
observe, for the benefit of those 
who take violent horse exercise at 
intervening periods, and therefore 
suffer from stiffness in the unac- 
customed muscles thus brought 
into play, that there is no antidote 
to this painful sensation so effica- 
cious as walking; and that if, 
towards the close of a long day’s 
ride, the horseman will dismount 
and perform the last mile or two 
of his journey by the side of his 
dumb friend on foot, he will find 
the stiffness at least considerabl 
relieved, if not entirely removed, 
on his arrival at his resting-place. 
For the abrasion, we fear there is 
no other cure than patience and 
diachylon. 


The Horse and his Rider. 


(January, 


Ere we take leave of Sir Francis, 
we must bear witness to the graphic 
and faithful description he gives 
of one of the red-letter days, so to 
speak, of the Pytchley Hounds, 

he meet is supposed to be at 
Arthingworth, the seat of the Hon. 
Charles Cust, an ardent supporter 
and late master of this well-known 
pack, The fixture is a favourite 
one, as from it is drawn the beau- 
tiful little covert called Waterloo 
Gorse, situated in the centre of a 
wide grazing district rather alarm- 
ingly fenced, and which, in more 
ways than one, must often have 
reminded Sir Francis of the rolling 
prairie of the Far West. The meet, 
the converging horsemen, the con- 
versation, the good fellowship, the 
owner smoking on his trim lawn 
and offering his hospitality to all, 
are drawn from the life. Also the 
Find—the heart-beating moments 
of suspense and thrilling gladden- 
ing excitement ; the ‘Gone Away, 
and the first Jawless five minutes 
of the struggle for a start. A 
foot-note at the bottom of the page 
explains the ‘ humour’ of the scene 
and the nature of an early obstacle. 


The Hon. Fred. Villiers and Harry 
Everard were the first over and down. 
As they lay together in the mud, looking 
upwards, they saw coming over the stakes 
of the hedge the girths of the horses of 
Henry Forrester and Thomas Atkinson— 
Vive ?Empereur—followed almost in- 
stantly by two strangers. However, 
nearly as quickly as they all fell, they 
severally arose, mounted their horses, 
and gallantly regained the hounds. 


Well, we need not all ride in 
this break-neck form ; and indeed, 
life has its days of white, and this 
is a pleasant world on a hunting 
morning! Ere the present article 
is in the press we shall hope to see 
Waterloo Gorse drawn once again, 
and we ourselves, in common with 
many others, will miss from among 
us Sir Francis Head’s well known 
figure and ‘old familiar face.’ 
Probably not the least engrossing 
topic of our conversation at the 
covert-side will be our regrets for 
his absence, and our different 
opinions on the merits of our old 
friend’s book—Zhe Horse and his 
Rider. 
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[HE news of peace with China 
has come at a moment when 
everything has tended to make it 
especially welcome. The celestial 
head of the empire was probably 
unaware how enormous were the 
difficulties into which his flight to 
Tartary threatened to plunge us. 
A joint expedition to Pekin was 
bad enough, but to have to occupy 
Pekin in conjunction with the 
French, to have to govern the coun- 
try, and perhaps to set up and pro- 
tect a puppet king in conjunction 
with them, was as dreary a prospect 
as could possibly have been offered. 
Even now it is quite premature to 
suppose that we have done with 
the Chinese. Lord Elgin has ob- 
tained the promise of an indemnity, 
and we may have the satisfaction 
of sending a plenipotentiary to 
Pekin. But the army will have to 


winter at Tientsin, and the utmost 
vigilance will be necessary to make 
the presence of a conquering force 
tell on the minds of those who 
have to provide for paying our bill, 
and yet avoid a pressure being 
exercised which would upset the 


Chinese Empire altogether. It was 
alarming to find before the news 
of the peace arrived how calmly 
this dreadful disaster of having to 
govern or decide who is to govern 
China was discussed in England. 
We were to espouse the cause of a 
Pretender ; we were to collect taxes 
for ourselves; we were to decree 
the final and complete triumph of 
the Taeping rebels, It was thought 
a very little matter to take upon 
ourselves the destiny of nearly 
a third of the human race. Even 
the most sanguine speculators did 
not venture, however, to look the 
facts fairly in the face, and con- 
veniently kept out of sight that it 
is not we, but we and the French, 
who were to make and enforce the 
decision, whatever it might be. 
We ought even now to be pre- 
pared for great difficulties in 
getting our indemnity, unless it 
should happen that as its amount is 
still moderate, the Chinese Govern- 
ment can collect and pay it within 
afew weeks. If we go away and 


leave an unpaid debt behind us, 
the sagacity of the Chinese will 
discover that it would be a very 
bad investment for us to return to 
claim it; and if we stay on to 
enforce our claim, we shall be 
committing the absurdity of spend- 
ing a shilling in order to get six- 
pence. The cost of maintaining 
the army there will far exceed the 
amount of the indemnity. 

If we could but get our money 
and go away once for all, and 
never go with the French to 
Pekin again, and be satisfied with 
trading to the great seaport towns, 
we should be very lucky. But 
can we reasonably expect that this 
will be the case? If we abstain 
from intermeddling in the affairs 
of China when the anarchy we have 
helped to create overwhelms the 
Empire, we cannot be sure that our 
neighbours will be equally prudent ; 
and after having been the great 

gents in humbling the pride of 
China, we shall not perhaps view 
with equanimity the attempts of 
France and Russia to take advan- 
tage of our success. Religious 
ditferences will also lend an addi- 
tional sting to the jealousies of 
national pride, and Exeter Hall 
will be apt to cry out if all the 
efforts of the greatest of Protestant 
Powers are to end in Ze Deums 
being sung in Jesuit cathedrals. 
There is also unfortunately a 
minor but a very powerful reason 
why punishing the Chinese should 
become a favourite outlet for na- 
tional indignation in this country. 
The dreadful tale of the sufferings 
to which the prisoners taken b 
the Chinese have been exposed, 
the harrowing details of the misery 
they endured, and the high charac- 
ter and station of many of the vic- 
tims have produced a most painful 
impression here, and inspired a 
wish for vengeance, which is both 
natural and honourable. But it 
must be remembered that there is 
nothing to show that the Chinese 
considered themselves to be treat- 
ing these particular prisoners with 
special cruelty. They behaved as 
barbarians behave to each other. 
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The kind of outrage of which the 
have been guilty is not exceptional, 
but in accordance with their stand- 
ing customs and ordinary mode of 
behaviour. It is highly probable, 
therefore, that after the treaty has 
come into operation, and English- 
men begin to expose themselves 
without any great precaution to 
the private or public hostility of the 
Chinese, acts may again be done 
which will rouse the fury of the 
English public, and the memory of 
those who have now died and 
suffered will be invoked to justify 
the exaction of a startling and ter- 
rible punishment ; and thus a pre- 
text for a fresh interference by 
arms in Chinese politics may be 
derived from the promptings of so 
legitimate and generous a feeling 
as that which is awakened by the 
recital of the tortures which have 
recently hurried our countrymen to 
an untimely grave. We can only 
hope that the indemnity to the 
families of the deceased, which has 
been most properly exacted, will 
act as a sedative to this excite- 
ment. 

The New Zealand war is a much 
smaller source of anxiety, but it is 


alarming to many English families, 


and suggests many disquieting 
thoughts. The mere repulse of so 
many British soldiers by so few 
savages is humiliating, but it is not 
very extraordinary, and no doubt 
can exist as to the final issue of the 
contest. The Caffre war lingered 
on for a long time, and cost many 
lives and many millions of money ; 
but at last soldiers with a genius 
for the style of warfare, like 
Cathcart and Eyre, and expeditions 
organized on a great scale, overcame 
the utmost efforts of barbarians 
backed by every advantage of a 
wild and unknown country. The 
Maoris are certain to be either ex- 
terminated or coerced into the 
quiet of despair. But consequences 
may flow from the contest which 
will cause much regret. The eccle- 
siastical authorities will probabl 

be driven into a position men | 
will be a heavy blow to missionary 
enterprise. They have pronounced 
the natives right in the dispute 
which has led to the war, and they 
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appear to have even justified the 
Maoris in their appeal to arms, 
This, it must be feared, will either 
end in a lamentable hostility be- 
tween the English settlers and 
their spiritual leaders, or else the 
natives will complain that the re- 
ligion of the a priests only 
teaches them to be just as long as 
their countrymen are not in danger, 
and that barbarian converts are de- 
serted in their hour of need. It is 
also difficult to see how the Home 
Government can continue to pre- 
serve its present relations to the 
colony, and claim a right to protect 
the natives against the English 
settlers. When once it is found 
that the natives redress their sup- 
posed wrongs by violence, the ad- 
justment of the very delicate and 
complicated questions raised by 
native rights can scarcely be se- 
cured by the tedious and elaborate 
process of referring the decision to 
a tribunal at the antipodes of New 
Zealand. 

Few things connected with India 
have lately been so satisfactory as 
the mode in which Sir Hugh Rose 
has dealt with the 5th Europeans. 
He had to combat not only a dan- 
gerous spirit of mutiny in the sol- 
diers, but a want of purpose and 
determination in those whose duty 
it is to see that mutiny is repressed. 
As he pointedly observed in his 
order regarding the mutineer who 
suffered the punishment he so 
richly deserved, the worst offenders 
were always reported to have an 
excellent > tae. oy The members 
of courts-martial could not be in- 
duced to pass a strong sentence ; 
or if the sentence was strong 
enough, they added an inconsistent 
recommendation to mercy. It is 
true that it was the wavering 
clemency of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in India that had bewildered 
the judgment of the tribunals 
charged with the examination of 
military offences. But things had 
come to a pass which made it abso- 
lutely necessary that a man of firm- 
ness and long-sighted severity 
should come to the rescue, Sir 
Hugh Rose has shown himself 
equal to the task ; and by carrying 
into execution the sentence of death 
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passed on Private Johnson, and by 
the skilful and sudden manceuvre 
which enabled him to get rid of the 
5th Europeans for ever, he has 
shown that there is at least one 
man in India who is worthy of his 
post. 

Exactly the contrary impression 
is produced by the defence of his 
insubordination which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has recently published. 
No statement could cesibly be less 
to the purpose. He takes credit 
for all the improvements which 
subsequent inquiry and matured 
experience have introduced into 
Mr. Wilson’s measures, and asks us 
to admit that every change for the 
better which has been subsequent 
in time must have been owing to 
his factious appeal to the press 
against his superiors. He also in- 
sists that his opinion of the mili- 
tary force required in India must 
be the right one, and that if he says 
it can be reduced, any one who is 
instrumental in retaining a larger 
force than Sir Charles Trevelyan 
judges to be necessary, is guilty of 
the injustice towards India of bur- 
dening it with needless taxation. 


It is quite irrelevant to discuss 
whether Sir Charles Trevelyan is 
right or wrong in his plans of 
finance or in his estimate of the 


force ngieed to ae India in 
le 


order. He was not re d because 
he was wrong in finance, but be- 
cause he was guilty of a flagrant 
act of insubordination. He acted 
exactly as the permanent Secretary 
to the Colonies would act if he ad- 
dressed a circular to the New 
Zealand papers, stating that what- 
ever the Duke of Newcastle might 
think, it was his private opinion 
that the natives were in the right 
in the war, and ought to fight until 
they obtained justice. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was in fact a good 
man in his wrong place. He went 
out with the conviction that it was 
his mission to be a blessing to the 
people of India, and that his own 
estimate of his position absolved 
him from all responsibility, and 
from the discharge of his duties to 
his superiors: and the consequences 
of the delusion soon showed them- 
selves, His appointment was a 
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creditable one to the Government 
that made it, because he was known 
to be an able and honest man, and 
with a strong interest in Indian 
affairs; and it was quite right to 
try whether he was really fit for 
high office out there. We only 
hope that his discreditable failure 
will not be made a pretext for ap- 
pointing henceforth men of mere 
routine, and of less than average 
abilities. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
stands alone, and no one in or out 
of England except himself thinks 
that he was right. There is there- 
fore little danger that his example 
should be emulated ; and the class 
of public servants to which he be- 
longs may receive the legitimate 
reward of the able performance of 
their duties without any fear lest 
another governor of Madras chosen 
from their ranks should attempt to 
turn the weapon of: the press 
against his own chiefs in the hour 
of their greatest difficulty and 
danger. Sir Charles Trevelyan has 
many friends who have been at- 
tached to him by his high and gene- 
rous private character: and he may 
look forward to being restored to 
some post of safe and subordinate 
activity. But it would be most 
disadvantageous to the public in- 
terests that sympathy for private 
virtues even so great as those of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan should be 
allowed to confuse our judgments 
as to the nature of the step which 
he took. 

The Income-tax is not very 
welcome at Bombay; and the last 
accounts inform us that the Bazaar 
has been closed. In order toavoid 
being taxed on their profits, the 
traders decline to earn them. The 
Government has only to leave them 
alone and they will soon be tired 
of quarrelling with their bread- 
and-butter. This closing the 
Bazaar is a trick familiar in India, 
Not very long ago it was tried, as 
some of our readers may remem- 
ber, at Allyghur. For three whole 
weeks the Bazaar was closed, and 
this was a very long time for the 
natives to hold out. At the end of 
that time some of the principal 
shopkeepers came to the magis- 
trate in charge of the district and 

I 
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said that they only wanted one 
thing. No allusion was made to 
the original cause of discontent. 
The one thing wanted was that 
the magistrate should save them 
the disgrace of giving in. They 
implored him to ride through the 
town with a body of police, and 
order the shops to be opened. The 
request was granted, The magis- 
trate took his ride; and the mer- 
chants, after protesting that they 
would never have yielded to any- 
thing but force, opened their shops, 
and were as happy and contented 
as they had ever been. Barring 
out is not likely to answer better 
with Hindoos than with school- 
8. 

The changes introduced into the 
political machinery of France by 
the decree of the 24th of November 
have been received with general 
satisfaction. The Liberal party 
have wisely determined not to 
reject a little because they have 
not got all they want, but to use 
that little as well as they can. In 
the first place they deserve great 
encouragement from the circum- 
stances under which the concession 
has been made, The accordance 
of a certain amount of freedom to 
the representative body in France 
cannot be looked on as an isolated 
act. It is part of a general change 
that is creeping over Europe. 
After the Revolution of 1848 came 
a period of despotic reaction. 
Prince Schwarzenberg at Vienna, 
and the Manteuffel Ministry at 
Berlin, acted as lieutenants of the 
Emperor Nicholas in crushing out 
every trace of liberty in Central 
and Eastern Europe. This state of 
things was, however, broken u 

both by the flux of opinion, which 
in times of social security always 
sets more or less strongly in the 
direction of liberty, and also by the 
Crimean war. If sometimes we 
are disposed to think that the 
Crimean war cost us more than it 
brought us, and are tempted to 
speak of it as an expensive mis- 
take, we ought in fairness to re- 
member that it has been the pre- 
cursor of the reviving liberty of 
Europe. The freedom of Italy 
would have been an impossibility 
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if the power of Russia had not 
been broken; but when Russia 
withdrew from the direction of the 
despotic party beyond her own 
borders, a liberal reaction quickly 
showed itself. The Ministry was 
changed in Prussia, and the War 
of Independence began in Italy, 
At last even Austria has been 
forced into a new path, and the 
Charter of the 20th of October 
raised Austria into the rank of a 
country which, if it did not possess 
a free government, was sure soon 
to obtain one. It was impossible 
that France should remain out of 
this current of changed opinion. 
There was something ludicrous in 
the inconsistency of France ex- 
porting liberty to Italy and not 
retaining any for home consump- 
tion. It was also rather humiliating 
to Frenchmen to think that Ger- 
mans and even Austrians should 
be in advance of France. For once 
French writers have been obliged 
to admit that their continental 
neighbours, on whose opinions they 
claim to act by a sort of divine 
prescription, were acting as their 
guides and teachers. They look 
round and find freedom is the 
order of the day; and those who 
most sincerely long for the restora- 
tion of freedom in France are en- 
couraged by this, and observe that 
what is now granted is not the 
fruit of an arbitrary caprice, but 
the recognition of a general move- 
ment from the influence of which 
the Emperor felt that France could 
not escape. 

The proposed changes will also 
probably lead to further changes. 
The three principal novelties now 
introduced are the liberty to de- 
bate on the address at the begin- 
ning of each session, the report- 
ing in full of all speeches, and 
the institution of Ministers whose 
business it will be to defend the 
measures of the Government. De- 
bates on the address are not very 
effectual means of ascertaining the 
opinion of a country, as no two 
members need refer to the same 
point, and the Government can 
almost always escape from an attack 
that is too vague and general to 
be effectual, But the Opposition 
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will now have an occasion when 
they will be not only able but 
ees to review the general 
policy of the Government. The 
institution of what are termed 
enue Ministers can scarcely 
€ permanent, and must lead the 
way to some sort of Ministerial 
responsibility. 'Thethree Ministers 
who have been selected for this 
difficult office—MM.  Billault, 
Magne, and Baroche—are all men 
of some ability, and they will 
scarcely bear to defend measures 
in the preparation of which they 
have not shared. A mere spokes- 
man can hardly do justice to the 
conceptions and plans of a real 
working Minister; and the Minister 
himself, who is really responsible 
for the measures submitted to the 
Assembly, will be the first to com- 
plain if the provisions which it has 
cost him so much trouble to pre- 
are are defended with insufficient 
nowledge, ability, or zeal. The 
porte-voia Minister will be conti- 
nually trying to make himself a 
working partner in the formation 
of Government measures ; and the 
porte-feuille Minister will be con- 


tinually longing to speak for him- 


self. Thus there will be a strong 
tendency to melt the two offices 
into one ; and if once Ministers in 
the actual charge of departments 
of State appear before the Assembly, 
the days of Ministerial respon- 
sibility cannot be far off. How 
fast this process will be accom- 
plished depends probably not on 
the conduct of the Assembly, but 
on the general turn of events in 
Europe. If the liberal movement 
continues to gather strength and 
a great war is avoided, Constitu- 
tional changes may come to light 
very quickly in France. But it is 
by no means impossible that war 
may intervene to carry the whole 
thoughts of the nation in another 
direction, and postpone the triumph 
of freedom. The Emperor is the sole 
arbiter of peace and war, andif he 
thinks things are going too fast at 
home, he may prefer putting him- 
self at the head of his army to 
engaging in peaceful conflicts with 
the Opposition. 

The circular addressed by Count 


France. 
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Persigny to the Prefects, ordering 
them not to oppose the election of 
members of former parties, would 
be much the greatest gain the Oppo- 
sition has won, if only there was a 
reasonable prospect of its being 
carried into effect. That Count 
Persigny himself is sincere there 
can be no doubt. He really means 
that the Prefects should not abuse 
their authority, and he wishes that 
a few at least of those whose names 
are known throughout Europe 
should lend a dignity by their pre- 
sence to an Imperialist Assembly. 
But the Prefects will not accept 
the lesson of toleration unless it is 
positively driven into them. A 
candidate known to favour the 
Government is their candidate, and 
their local reputation is staked on 
his success, If he is beaten, they 
are beaten too. They have been 
accustomed to influence elections 
so long and so largely that they will 
be unable to refrain from exercising 
the power that is familiar and dear 
tothem. All that can be expected 
at first is, that the grosser acts of 
electioneering should be discarded, 
that the electoral lists should be 
drawn up with moderate fairness, 
that voters should not be intimi- 
dated on the day of polling, and 
that an Opposition vote should not 
be considered as tantamount to an 
invitation to the police to put the 
voter under strict espionage. The 
Opposition may then win a few 
more seats than they possess now ; 
and if they force the talking Minis- 
ters to explain the course taken by 
the Government, and themselves 
make able speeches in reply, and 
those speeches are faithfully re- 
ported, public opinion may perhaps 

e awakened as fast as it is desi- 
rable that it should be awakened in 
France, 

Count Persigny has also cele- 
brated his advent to the Ministry 
of the Interior by granting an 
amnesty to the press, and by pro- 
mising that greater liberty shall be 
allowed for the future. His deeds 
are better than his writings in this 
instance; for he thought it advi- 
sable to accompany his amnesty by 
the issue of a missive designed to 
prove that there was no liberty of 
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the pressin England. Itis difficult 
to say for whose benefit this state- 
ment was intended, as the reply to 
which it was open was so very 
natent. To say that the press in 

England is not free as a matter of 
fact can scarcely be believed in a 
country which has read, or might 
have read, the diatribes that pre- 
ceded the presentation of a sword to 
Marshal MacMahon. What Count 
Persigny meant was that the abuse 
of the liberty of the press was 
under greater legal restraint in 
England than its ordinary contents 
would lead a foreigner to suppose. 
This may be true, but its truth 
will hardly persuade Frenchmen to 
forget that the liberty of the press 
does not depend in France upon 
any law at all, but only on the arbi- 
trary caprices of a Minister or of 
that Minister’s chief. It does not, 
however, make much difference 
whether Count Persigny represents 
England fairly so long as he treats 
the French press liberally. He has 
begun well, and while we are speak- 
ing of his good deeds, we ought 
not to omit to mention the aboli- 
tion of passports, This abolition 
is put ina form very complimentary 
to England; and although it is 
highly improbable that any great 
number of persons will go to France 
who would not have gone otherwise, 
the good feeling between the two 
countries is undoubtedly promoted 
by the removal of a needless nui- 
sance. 

There is one thing which Provi- 
dence has denied to Europe at 
present, but which is so sadly 
needed that unreasoning faith be- 
lieves it will not be much longer 
wanting. If there were but one 
statesman of first-rate ability in 
Prussia the future of Europe might 
be changed. Circumstances are 
rapidly driving Prussia into action, 
but whether she will act with the 
energy that becomes her, it is im- 
possible to say. The Regent is an 
upright man, and has a real wish 
to do justice to his country, but he 
is not the man to inaugurate a 
change of policy. There is some- 
thing feeble and inconsequent in 
all that is done in Prussia now, 
although, taken as a whole, what is 
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done is so far right that it is at 
least a great improvement on all 
that preceded the accession of the 
present ministry to power. The 
revelations made on the Stieber 
trial have exposed to the world the 
whole infamy of the Prussian police, 
and the audacity with which the 
Manteuffel Cabinet set aside the 
laws that interfered with it is now 
established on indisputable evi- 
dence. The Government, however, 
has acted so that it is difficult to 
say whether it accepts the revela- 
tion of such enormities as a service 
done to the State. It has prose- 
cuted a paper that commented too 
freely on the trial, and it has dis- 
missed the official who revealed 
the secrets of the police. On the 
other hand, the minister, M. Simons, 
who was implicated in the illegali- 
ties committed by the police, and 
who was forced on the present 
ministry as an inevitable legacy 
from the Manteuffel Cabinet, has 
been made to resign. The Govern- 
ment, in short, have acted as men 
of their calibre are sure to act. 
They are honest, but weak, and 
love half measures. 

There are, however, two ques- 
tions of external policy which will 
soon force them to act decisively, 
unless Prussia while under their 
charge is to abnegate her proper 
position, as the head of the national 
and liberal party in Germany. 
The first of these questions is that 
raised by the quarrel between the 
Elector of Hesse Cassel and the 
second chamber of his assembly. 
He wishes to give them a constitu- 
tion of his own making; depen- 
dent, therefore, on his will for its 
duration. They insist on having 
restored the constitution of 1831, 
which they say has been only ille- 
gally suspended, and binds the 
Elector as much as his subjects. 
The quarrel is not a new one, and 
it has been temporarily ended be- 
fore this by Austria directing 
Federal troops to march into Hesse 
and support the Elector. But now 
that the dispute has broken out 
again, Prussia has given a distinct 
promise that if Federal troops are 
employed again, she will march 
into the Electorate and turn them 
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out, It is very improbable that 
she will recede openly or designedly 
from this undertaking; and the 
Elector cannot expect assistance 
from outside, But the union and 
liberation of Germany will greatly 
depend on the exact attitude 
Prussia assumes, now that the first 
opportunity is given her of inspir- 
ing a belief that she is the destined 
head of the liberal party of Ger- 
many. The way in which she does 
what she is going to do is of the 
highest importance; and a first- 
class statesman would easily find 
means so to manage the affairs of 
Hesse as to convince Northern 
Germany that the real direction of 
national interests must be in the 
hands of Prussia alone, 

The other question which is 
speedily ripening into a state which 
will make a solution of some sort 
absolutely necessary, is that of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Just as Hesse 
Cassel gives Prussia the oppor- 
tunity to make itself conspicuous 
as the representative of the liberal 
feelings of Germany, so Schleswig- 
Holstein gives it the opportunity 
to make itself the representative of 
the national feeling. It must be 
remembered that Denmark is under 
a distinct engagement to Prussia 
as well as to Austria that not only 
Holstein, but Schleswig, shall have 
an independent constitution, and 
that the German population in the 
Duchies shall be on a_ perfect 
equality with the Danish. It was 
on this understanding that Prussia 
and Austria restored Holstein and 
the southern part of Schleswig to 
the King of Denmark, when he 
was utterly unable to reconquer 
them. This undertaking has been 
openly and persistently violated. 
Perhaps the great difficulty of 
working a kingdom with four in- 
dependent constitutions for its 
four provinces may be an excuse 
for the non-fulfilment of the part 
of the engagement which guaran- 
teed such a constitution to each 
of the Duchies, But nothing can 
excuse the outrages to which the 
Danish Government has exposed the 
German population of Schleswig. 
It refuses to allow the Germans 
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meet together, or to read the Ger- 
man books they most care to 
read, It treats persons whom it 
is distinctly pledged to honour 
and protect worse than Edward 
I. treated the conquered barba- 
rians of Wales. The Germans of 
the neighbouring provinces burn 
with indignation that their fellow- 
countrymen should be exposed to 
such indignity and persecution, 
and they call upon Prussia to 
enforce the engagement by which 
Denmark is bound to her. In 
England we fight shy of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, be- 
cause it demands an acquaintance 
with a long series of historical 
facts that seem to us of little im- 
portance. But the Germans take a 
very simple and practical view of 
it. There is no opening here for 
the romanticism to which they 
are supposed to be so prone. If 
Prussia bears to see Germans mal- 
treated after she has accepted the 
responsibility of bringing them into 
a defenceless position and exacted 
a solemn undertaking from their 
oppressor not to oppress them, why 
does she pretend to be a great 
power ? 

Some little time ago considerable 
interest was supposed to attach to 
the conference that was to be held 
at Gran to determine how the 
Hungarians wished the Diet to be 
composed and elected. The Con- 
ference has met, and in two or three 
hours its session came to an end. 
There was no use in discussion 
when every one was unanimous. 
The Conference had but to record 
the universal wish of the nation. 
The Hungarians claim the resti- 
tution of the historical Diet in 
its integrity, and will have no 
other mode of election than that 
fixed by the law of 1848, which 
was the last made by a Diet in 
legal sitting. Everything scems to 
show that the Hungarians will 
succeed, and that Hungary will 
soon subsist as an Empire within 
the Empire of Austria. What 
they will do with their success 
when they have got it is a different 
affair. But almost every week 
some concession is made to the 
demands of the whole body of 
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Austrian subjects for a more liberal 
Government. The retirement of 
Count Gulochowski, and the ap- 
pera of M. von Schmerling in 
nis place, is the last great triumph 
of the liberal reaction. M. von 
Schmerling is the man who forced 
Prince Metternich into his final 
retirement; and times must be 
changed when a man marked by 
such an act is appointed to the 
administration of internal affairs 
in place of a faithful follower of 
the school of Schwarzenberg and 
Bach, The circular by which M. von 
Schmerling has inaugurated his 
acceptance of office is already an 
advance on the charter of October. 
It indirectly promises the aboli- 
tion of the Concordat, and the 
institution of a real central repre- 
sentative body at Vienna; and 
Austria can scarcely be expected 
to concede more than this, 

Will Austria make the one great 
concession to Europe and to the 
liberal feeling of her own subjects 
which she is called on to make by 
so many of her friends, and sell 
Venetia to the Italians? Two ar- 
ticles in the Constitutionnel, signed 
by one of the Emperor's chief 
dummies, have announced that she 
must make this concession or take 
the consequences. The articles 
almost read as if they were intended 
to entrap her into taking the con- 
sequences of refusal, rather than to 
persuade her to yield. To have her 
policy on so important a matter 
dictated to her by a foreign sove- 
reign is beyond measure humiliat- 
ing to her, more especially when 
direct threats are mingled with the 
arrogant advice that is offered her. 
The pill was hard enough to swal- 
low before, but it will be ten times 
harder to swallow now. Austria, 
or rather those who guide Austrian 
affairs, are obliged to ask them- 
selves, ‘If Venetia is sold, what is 
to come next? We, who think 
only of the Italians, answer readily 
“Ttaly will be free; an Italian war 
will be avoided; and you will 
have had the satisfaction of helping 
our friend Victor Emmanuel.” But 
Austria thinks not of Italy, but of 
herself. Her place as a great 
power will be gone if she acknow- 
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ledges herself unable to hold the 
strong fortresses, on the tenure of 
which she has so largely staked her 
reputation. And if Austria ceases 
to be a great power, she will very 
probably cease to exist altogether. 
It must always be borne in mind 
that there is no Austrian nation. 
Austria is merely a name for a 
force that binds several hetero- 
geneous provinces together. And 
the continuance of this force largely 
depends on the prestige of Austria 
as a great power, and the respect 
po to the Emperor of Austria by 

is subjects as the head of the 
famous German Empire, and as a 
leading member of the European 
political system. 

There appear to be no signs that 
the peaceable cession of Venetia is 
ae in Italy. On the side of 
independence, Garibaldi has pro- 
mised an attack on the Quadri- 
lateral in the spring to all adven- 
turous spirits among his followers 
and countrymen ; and Victor Em- 
manuel cannot refuse to go where 
Garibaldi leads. On the other 
side, many signs appear that a 
contest is soon expected which will 
once more restore the good cause 
of despotism, spiritual and tem- 
poral, in Italy. The King of Naples 
would scarcely continue to defend 
his fortress unless he hada definite 
hope that a change was at hand; 
and the Pope’s advisers are making 
a desperate effort to get up another 
pontifical army. As the last trea- 
sures at the command of the Holy 
See are in all probability being ex- 
pended in this accumulation of 
military resources, it is obvious 
that there must be a strong expec- 
tation that the new raised force will 
be called on to do service before the 
money that is to pay it is gone. 
The crisis must indeed come very 
soon. Both Victor Emmanuel and his 
adversaries are compelled to wish 
that there may not be much more 
suspense. The Pope must become 
a pensioner on the Catholic Powers 
or remove from the Vatican, unless 
he speedily gets back the provinces 
he has lost. And until arms or 
diplomacy have removed the Aus- 
trians out of Italy, the country 
cannot be sufficiently settled to 
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allow of a government being esta- 
blished in the south which shall 
be strong enough to permit no 
questioning of its authority. The 
accounts of the anarchy that 
prevails at Naples and in Sicily 
are lamentable. Garibaldi sowed 
a fatal crop of insubordination 
while he was doing his great work ; 
and until the Neapolitans are con- 
vinced that the new order of things 
is going to last, that they are 
merged for ever in united Italy, 
and that Victor Emmanuel is the 
only king they are ever likely to 
have, there is no prospect of their 
subsiding into goodsubjects. A war 
will at once divert their thoughts, 
carry off their more turbulent 
spirits, attach them to the common 
cause, and strengthen the authority 
of the king. The Italians, there- 
fore, of all parties, are preparing to 
fight, and in spite of the thunders 
of the Constitutionnel, Austria is 
not very likely to baulk their 
humour. 

The Message in which Mr. Bu- 
chanan delivered his opinions on the 
terrible crisis through which the 
States are now passing, is one of 
the weakest and idlest documents 
which ever proceeded from the pen 
of an able man. He has endea- 
voured to show that any State may 
secede from the Union if it pleases, 
and that the remaining States have 
neither the right nor the power to 
coerce it ; but at the same time the 
seceding State is guilty of a revolu- 
tionary act if it does secede. Even 
this contradiction is not sufficient 
for Mr. Buchanan. He goes on to 
say that this revolutionary act on 
the part of any Southern State will 
be perfectly justifiable, if certain 
concessions wlish he recommends 
are refused by the North. As, how- 
ever, the act, whether revolutionary 
or not, cannot be punished by any 
one, it remains a mere matter of 
speculative opinion whether, if it 
is revolutionary, it will be more 
justified six months hence than 
now. That Mr. Buchanan should 
have seriously supposed that the 
concessions he speaks of can be 
granted by the North, seems 
scarcely credible ; but he feels that 
unless some party makes conces- 
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sions, the Union will be dissolved, 
and he is too genuine and eager a 
partisan to contemplate his side as 
the one that ought to make them. 
The chief concession that he de- 
mands is that property in slaves 
should be guaranteed by Congress 
in all the territories. This is the 
extreme doctrine for which the 
most fanatical slaveholders have 
contended. It is the very doctrine 
which has at length roused the 
North to put forth its strength, 
and choose a President to represent 
its feelings. The North will not 
tolerate the extension of slavery, 
and treating it as an evil in itself, 
wish Congress to forbid it in the 
territories, Mr. Douglas has lon 
advocated a middle course, an 
has insisted that the territories 
ought to be allowed each to settle 
the matter for themselves. But the 
North would not listen to this 
compromise, and by electing Mr. 
Lincoln proclaimed their intention 
to prohibit the spread of slavery 
beyond its present limits. Mr. 
Buchanan now asks the triumphant 
party to yield the very point in 
contesting which the triumph has 
been won. Ifthe victorious North 
would but give all the defeated 
South asks, Mr. Buchanan pro- 
mises that the South will have the 
grace to be satisfied. It is exactly 
as if, after the battle of Free-trade 
had been won in this country, Lord 
Derby had offered to prevent the 
Protectionist party giving any 
more trouble, if only a duty on 
corn, high enough to be absolutely 
years, were imposed once for 
all. 

If the maintenance of the Union 
depends on this concession being 
made by the North, we may look 
on the Union as virtually dissolved. 
That dissolution may still be pre- 
vented is the opinion of many who 
are acquainted with the singular 
facility which the Americans have 
shown themselves to possess for 
getting out of scrapes that threaten 
to be fatal. But no one can be 
blind to the fact that the danger is 
very serious and very near at hand, 
South Carolina is said to have 
virtually gone out of the Union, 
Georgia and Mississippi are on the 
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point of going, and even at New 
Orleans we are told that the lone 
star is the only flag that waves. 
Undoubtedly all that has been done 
hitherto might be easily reversed ; 
and the consequences to the South 
of separation are so very serious 
that we should expect to see a 
repentance at the eleventh hour 
overtake the seceders, if it were 
possible to imagine how any com- 
promise can be entered into which 
will not be hollow. It is impos- 
sible that the questions recently 
raised by the slave owners should 
be kept long in the background. 
Disputes must arise in Congress, 
and if the South always threatens 
to secede when it is beaten, the 
Union is a farce. Things have 
come to such a state that no peace 
can be hoped for unless one side 
gives way. The North have no 
motive for yielding. They are 
on the winning side. Then, will 
the South accept their defeat or be 
reduced to submission? This is 
the only chance for the Union. 
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No compromise will do ; and peace 
can only be obtained if the South, 
after examining its interests, and 
ascertaining its resources, tacitly 
acknowledges itself unequal to the 
conquest, and permits the North 
to triumph. If the majority of the 
Southern States have time given 
them to refiect clearly what their 
interests and resources are, it is 
probable that they may come to 
the conclusion that it will be better 
to let the North have its way than 
to confront the perils of separation. 
Some salve for their wounded pride 
may be invented, and they may 
seem to come to terms with their 
adversaries ; but the real basis of 
the negotiation must be the convic- 
tion entertained by the South that 
they cannot afford to separate, and 
are not strong enough to fight. 
When once the bulk of Southerners 
are impressed with this conviction, 
the States that may now secede are 
sure to return sooner or later. That 
this may be the issue must be the 
wish of every Englishman. 
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